Your  advertising  gets  buying  action  vrhich  no  Your  best — and  basic — Chicago  prospects 

other  medium  con  match  when  you  place  it  in  ore  the  families  who  read  the  Tribune.  Their 

the  newspaper.  You  hook  it  into  a  dynamic  buying  attracted  to  the  Tribune  during  the 

relationship  that  generates  greater  volume  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31,  1954,  more 

and  velocity  of  results.  than  $55,000,000.00  in  advertising — far  more 

People  turn  to  the  newspaper  with  a  per-  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  any  similar 

sonal  interest  not  given  to  any  other  medium.  period  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  warld. 

They  depend  on  it  far  participation  in  the  affairs  A  Tribut^e  representative  will  be  glad  to 

of  their  own  community.  It  is  their  primary,  discuss  with  you  a  plan  to  help  you  build 

and  for  many  their  only,  source  of  the  informa-  greater  sales  and  a  consumer  franchise  for 

tion  and  guidance  they  want  in  order  to  man-  your  brand  among  Tribune  readers.  Why  not 

age  their  affairs  and  get  more  out  of  life.  ask  him  to  call? 
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WATER-COOLED 
SHAVING  ARCH 


Massive,  rigid  construction;  an  in¬ 
tegral  casting  with  the  frame,  similar 
to  the  design  used  on  our  Heavy 
Duty  Autoshaver.  Positioning  of 
plate  in  arch  by  cam  faced  plate 
stop  insures  plates  of  uniform  length. 
Result:  A  properly  shaved  and 
trimmed  plate,  handled  automciti- 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  'JERSEY 


EXECUMVe  AND  SAlESOEEICE  5  01  FIETH  avenue  NEW  YORK17  N 
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The  iTerm 


OP  THE  \ 
>^r=^  Pive  PEPENPS  ON  THE' 
OUARKy,BUT  INVAKIABLV  TWe  PIVEK 
COMES  OP  NNITM  TME  TAR6ET. 

hy  Kmi;  fttjlwft* 


week*  before  release 

>ne  great  paper*  •• 
nnd  Canada  have  or 
;  LfrE  adventures. 


(ikrB&HE^  True  Life  Adventures 


TRUE  LIFE  ADVENTURES  cover  the  entire  range  of  nature,  life 
and  living  things.  Facts  are  from  the  store  of  material  gathered 
by  Walt  Disney's  thirty-two  teams  of  cameramen  and  research¬ 
ers  working  in  far-off  place*  all  over  the  world.  Illustrations  are 
by  the  top  artist*  of  the  Disney  Studios. 


Availabkt  Six  tiiiMS  a  w««k, 
2-<olumii  fiz«. 


Scores  op  these 

WHITE  THUNREREOLTS 
HIT  THE  SAME  AREA 
SI  M  UUTAN  EOUSPy 
WITHOUT  A  COLLISION. 


•  TRUE  LIFE  ADVENTURES  have  won  seven  Academy  Awards 
e  TRUE  LIFE  ADVENTURES  are  on  the  top>rated  DISNEYLAND  TV  show 


^yUliat  Out  h^eadetd 


over  435  newspapers 

and  libraries  now  using 
this  protective  service 

Micro  Photo  scores  again  .  .  .  with  FREE  FILM 
STORAGE  that  completely  eliminates  the  com¬ 
pounding  cost  of  safeguarding  your  original  neg¬ 
atives.  Here,  in  our  archival  vault,  temperature 
and  humidity  are  maintained  at  optimum  points 
to  preserve  and  protect  your  microfilm.  And  this 
service  is  FREE  to  Micro  Photo  clients! 

Already  over  5,000,000  feel  of  irreplaceable 
negative  film,  for  newspapers  and  libraries  the 
country  over,  is  catalogued  and  stored  in  our 
vault  .  .  .  and  more  is  being  added  daily.  Let  us 
give  you  additional  facts  about  our  FREE  STORAGE 
SERVICE  .  .  .  and  our  BIG  IMAGE  2-page  micro¬ 
filming  method.  Send  for  details  today. 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


More  ICMA  Booklets 

To  THE  Editor:  I’ve  been 
kept  busy  answering  inquiries 
inspired  by  the  item  about  the 
ICMA  booklet  in  your  Jan.  22 
issue.  There’s  no  question  that 
your  magazine  is  thoroughly 
read  by  publishers  and  circula¬ 
tors. 

The  intention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  agency  was  to  go  to 
press  on  Feb.  1  and  print  only 
enough  copies  of  “Here  Comes 
a  Business  Man’’  to  fill  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  by  Jan,  24. 
However,  due  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  circulation  managers 
and  publishers  were  unable  to 
take  action  in  time  to  meet  the 
closing  date,  the  agency  was 
asked  to  print  an  extra  quan¬ 
tity  of  booklets  to  fill  later  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  booklet  will  go  to  press 
about  March  1.  Subscriptions 
will  be  accepted  on  a  priority 
basis  until  the  edition  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

O.  A.  Keyser 
Parker  Advertising  Co. 

11  W.  Monument  Bldg., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Students^  Tribute 

To  THE  Editor:  At  Amphi¬ 
theater  High  School  here,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Quill  and  Scroll  have 
voted  to  name  their  chapter  af¬ 
ter  William  A.  Small  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Citizen. 
The  honor  is  in  recognition  of 
the  work  done  by  Mr,  Small 
and  the  Citizen  to  help  and  en¬ 
courage  high  school  journalists. 
The  Citizen’s  unique  on-the- 
beat  training  program  for  high 
school  students  is  a  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  new  honor. 

WILX.IAM  S.  Milburn 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 

Picture  Offends 

To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like 
to  express  my  disapproval 
through  your  columns  of  the 
handling  of  a  picture  of  the 
four  Soviet  leaders. 

The  picture  showed  Bulgan¬ 
in,  Stalin,  Malenkov  and  Beria 
with  big  black  cross  marks  on 
the  chests  of  the  latter  three. 
It  was  captioned  “Three  Down, 
I  Fourth  Up.’’ 

I  Immediate  implication  is 


that  we  in  America  are  waiting 
for  the  demise  of  the  fourth, 
who  is  the  new  Soviet  prime 
minister.  The  caption  might 
just  as  well  have  read  “Three 
Down,  One  to  Go.’’ 

This  type  of  doctored  pic¬ 
ture  reporting  is  not  worthy  of 
the  high  standard  we  try  to  set 
in  the  American  Press. 

Charles  W.  Andrews 

Editor, 

Ballston  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

A  Correction 

To  THE  Editor:  The  item  in 
the  personals  of  Jan.  29  should 
have  said  that  I  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
Associated  Press  Continuing 
Study  Committee.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Connecticut  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  the  circuit  organ¬ 
ization,  is  ^ymond  J.  Fanning, 
executive  editor  of  the  Water- 
bury  Republican  and  American. 
Just  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Stephen  A.  Coluns 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 


^Lott 

Woman's  Page: 

“The  boar  members  will  at¬ 
tend  the  Hollywood  Council 
meeting.’’ — Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Reporter. 


“John  Blank  the  bride¬ 
groom,  was  best  man.’’ — Au¬ 
burn  (N.Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser. 

• 

“On  her  head  a  stately  man¬ 
sion  of  white  plume  .  , 
“bride  carried  a  bouquet  of 
gladmelias  .  .  .  She  completed 
her  ensemble  with  a  corsage 
and  white  cinished  gloves.” — 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.  )  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

• 

“The  program  was  staged  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company — ‘Your  Vice 
Is  You.’” — Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
News-Tribune. 

• 

“Mrs.  Margaret  aged  by  fire 
yesterday.  She,  her  son  and 
his  wife  are  no  longer  able  to 
live  in  the  home.” — Effingham 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 
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Take  a  look  at  the 
Changed  Newspaper  Situation 
in  Jackson^  Miss. 


MANY  THOUSANDS  of  Mississippians  are  now  involved  in  the 
success  of  the  State  Times.  Indeed,  the  paper  was  bom  on  a  great 
ground-swell  of  public  opinion  barely  six  months  ago;  more  than 
800  persons  over-subscribed  its  capital  stock ;  a  brand-new  specially 
engineered  building  has  been  erected;  and,  the  most  modem  of 
equipment  has  been  installed.  Test  runs  are  now  under  way,  and 
the  publication  date  will  promptly  follow  proving  trials.  Advertisers 
can  now  buy  thorough  coverage  without  the  handicaps  of  having 
to  buy  combination  rates  daily  or  Sunday. 


DR.  R.  C.  COOK,  Pub- 
liihcr,  ia  best  known  as  the 
saecessful  president  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Soothem  College  in 
its  period  of  great  expan¬ 
sion.  For  25  years,  addi¬ 
tional  to  cdacation  activi¬ 
ties,  he  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Who’s  Who  in 
American  Education,"  and 
other  biographical  publica¬ 
tions. 


NORMAN  BRADLEY.  Kdi- 
tar-in-Chief,  has  spent  his 
entire  career  in  editorial 
work  in  Mississippi  and  the 
South,  including  a  ten  year 
period  with  Associated  Press 
as  Correspondent  in  capital 
cities.  Prior  to  his  return 
to  Mississippi,  he  was  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times. 


LINS 

mes 


pour  in  from  all  over  the  state,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  desire  of  the  people  for 
a  representative  newspaper  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi’s  capital  city. 


1)  EDITORIAL  IMPACT 

A  fresh  and  challenging  policy  is 
assured  under  competent  leadership. 
Editor  Bradley  has  declared  that  the 
State  Times  “will  be  independent  in 
thought,  forthright  in  expression  and 
progressive  in  intent  .  .  .  dedicated 
to  building  a  better,  stronger  state 
with  expanding  opportunities  for  all 
its  citizens.” 

2)  DEPTH  OF  COVERAGE 

Pre-publication  subscriptions  indicate 
that  the  State  Times  may  go  to 
press  with  the  largest  City  Zone  cir¬ 
culation  ever  attained  by  any  Jack- 
son  newspaper.  Charter  subscriptions 


3)  ADVERTISING  VALUE 

Initial  spade  work  by  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  staff  points  up  the  conviction 
of  the  local  merchants  that  the  State 
Times  offers  advertisers  extraordi¬ 
nary  values,  because  of  market  cover¬ 
age  its  broad  appeal  to  subscribers. 
A  sworn  statement  and  report  will 
be  issued  to  national  advertisers  from 
time-to-time  until  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  furnishes  the  State 
Times  with  its  first  audit. 


CHARLES  T.  PATTEN.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  began  as 
account  man  for  national 
advertising  representatives, 
later  scoring  successes  as 
advertising  director  and 
business  manager  for  two 
distinguished  dailies.  He 
left  a  top  post  with  a  na¬ 
tional  firm  of  newspaper 
consultants  for  the  S'ate 
Tiroes. 


jride- 
— Au- 
•tiser. 


JACKSON,  MISSISSIPPI 


President 

R.  E.  Dumas  Milner 

Viett-Pres'dent 
Dr.  R.  C.  Cook 

Vice-President 
W.  P.  Bridges 
Secretary-Treasurer 
leland  Spee<l 


National  Representatives 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

New  York  Dallas 

Chicago  Atlanta 

San  Francisco  Charlotte 

Kansas  City  Oklahoma  City 


Jstatc  i* 
•  Book — 
1  Tower, 
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$6.60  in 
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HOW  ACB  SERVICES  HELP  INCREASE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  continues  to  inform 
advertisers  and  agencies 

on  GOOD 


CHECKING 
ACTICES 


.Zidvertising  Checking  Bureau  has  for  years  carried  on  a 
continuous  campaign  for  the  education  of  advertisers  and 
iheir  agencies  in  the  checking  of  newspaper  advertising.  Im¬ 
proved  checking  department  procedures  have  been  suggested 
— material  has  been  furnished  to  help  in  the  training  of  new 
checking  clerks.  And  unlimited  cooperation  is  offered  in  help¬ 
ing  to  establish  better  checking  practices. 

As  part  of  this  educational  program,  ACB  includes  a  folder 
or  piece  of  informative  literature  with  practically  every  ship¬ 
ment  of  tear  sheets  that  goes  to  an  agency  or  advertiser. 
“Watch  This”  or  “Don’t  Do  That”  memorandums  are  in¬ 
serted  in  packages  continually  to  remind  checking  clerks  of 
the  importance  of  the  checking  proofs  and  their  work. 


Pay  Your  Publisher  Promptly! 

In  this  educational  program  we 
strongly  stress  the  advantages  of  a 
system  whereby  the  agency  bills 
their  clients  promptly  and  pays  the 
publishers  promptly  even  when  an 
occasional  checking  copy  is  missing. 
We  ask  agencies  to  depend  on  the 
ACB  to  produce  the  missing  tear 
sheets  and  to  call  on  us  direct. 
Agencies  are  unstinted  in  their  co- 
ojjeration  with  ACB! 

ACB  furnishes  complete  news¬ 
paper  directories  to  agencies  and 
advertisers  without  charge.  One 
directory  lists  every  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally  “by  City,”  and  a  second  direc¬ 
tory  is  arranged  alphabetically  “by 


State  and  City.”  This  makes  it 
possible  to  identify  a  newspaper 
should  part  of  a  headline  be  missing 
and  locate  a  pajjer  even  though  the 
state  designation  is  missing. 

Educational  Job  Goes  On 

ACB  has  just  released  a  new  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Measure  Newspaper 
Space.”  Its  purpose  is  to  help  every¬ 
one  in  the  “art”  of  measuring  both 
national  and  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

To  do  the  best  i>ossible  job,  ACB 
has  established  five  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  Service  Offices — employing 
more  than  400  persons — in  order  to 
give  the  prompt,  accurate  checking 
proof  service  required  by  its  news¬ 
paper  subscribers. 


ACS  Sarvic*  cooperofas  with  newtpaptr  publithert  in  making  H  aosiar 
for  ogancias  and  advnrtitnrt  to  usa  Nnwspapnrs — for  thoir  adynrtising. 


ACt 

Sarvica 

Officai 


•  79  Maditon  Ave.,  New  York  •  18  S.  Michigan,  Chicago 
•  20  S.  Third  St.,  Columbus  *  161  Jefferson,  Memphis 
•  51  First  St.,  Son  FronclKO 


THE  ADVERTISING  checking  buruu,inc. 


RayEnrtn, 
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From  William  H.  Ewing.  ME,  it's  learned  that  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  in  a  move  to  simplify  newswriting,  instructed  reporters  to  follow 
a  general  rule  of  one  sentence  to  a  paragraph. 

The  staff,  somewhat  shaken,  complied. 

But  Robert  Scott,  who  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  English,  does 
general  assignments  and  specializes  in  agricultural  and  scientific  subjects, 
was  unwilling  to  let  it  drop  there. 

The  following  is  the  notice  which,  later  traced  to  Mr.  Scott,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  bulletin  board: 

With  Clarity,  Austerity 
(or;  Style  Notes,  1956) 

[or:  Sublimity  Confounded] 

To  go  with  the  ‘workhorse’  iambic  tetrameter  of  our  local  stories — 
Kau  hd/ne  tried/to  kill/the  bill/ 

That  P6r/te  us/  had  in/tro  duced/ — all  AP  material 
will  hereafter  be  revised  to  a  modified  dactyllic  dimeter — 

Ei  sen  how  er/  f6r  mu  la  ted/ 

P6l  i  cies  for/  4s  cu  la  tors/. 

UP  stories  must  be  changed  to  a  less  classy  straight  dactyllic  tri¬ 
meter — 

Whis  key  di/stil  lers  are/  fee  ling  the 
Pinch  now  that/grdin  has  gone/up  to  a  /buck/ 

(Run-on  lines  are  permissible,  as  are  occasional  extra  syllables — but 
not  too  many.) 

If  possible,  political  yarns  should  go  heavy  on  the  pyrrhic  syllables. 
Too  bad  the  stupid  American  language  lacks  evocative  understatement 
(exceptions;  God,  Mother,  Flag) 

Heads  will  go  in  spondaic  monometer  (not  to  be  confused  with 
‘monotony’)  in  order  to  save  space  with  our  new  rubber  column  rules 
and  the  minus- -count  extra-ultra,  super-minus  Condensedest  Chelten¬ 
ham  Script. 

Avoid  gabbiness: 

not  COP  Nets  but  Ike, 

ALL  Voles  Ilk 

In 

Though  rime  (write  it  thus)  is  o.k.,  visual  rime — unless  it  saves 
over  one  em — is  out. 

not  Hutton  Move  but  Dorsal  Itch 

Due  to  Love  Causes  Hitch 

Reminder  to  Reporters:  Remember  the  rule  about  no  more  than 
three  quatrains  to  a  story — it  will  be  enforced!  Next  week  the  bonus 
system  is  pau  and  we  start  the  reprimands — a  knuckle  at  a  time. 

NOTICE  OF  MEETING:  The  Committee  for  Under-writing  all 
Time-copy  (CUT)  will  gather  at  the  home  of  Slash  Ramsey  for 
shortcake  and  raisins. 

★  ★  ★ 
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— February’s  American  Heritage  quotes  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  before  he  founded  the  Neu>  York  Herald;  “An  editor  must 
always  be  with  the  people — think  with  them — feel  with  them — 
and  he  need  fear  nothing;  he  will  always  be  right — always  be 
strong — always  popular — always  free.”  .  .  .  Speaking  of  history, 
rare  18lh  Century  newspapers,  including  the  only  known  copies 
of  the  Neto  York  Morning  Pont  for  July  29,  1783,  and  of  the  / 
Royal  American  Gazette,  a  Tory  journal,  for  Aug.  7,  1783,  | 
have  been  presented  by  the  Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond,  t 
to  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  which  has  an  extensive  news-  j 
paper  collection  .  .  .  And  a  yellowed  1883  copy  of  the  St,  Louis  1 
Globe-Democrat  turned  up  under  the  floor  of  an  old  building 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  according  to  the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

— Phil  M.  Daly,  in  his  “Along  the  Rialto”  column  in  the  Film  Daily, 
commends  “the  excellent  suggestion  made  by  COMPO  in  a  recent  editor 
&  PI’BLISHER  ‘friendly  talk’  (one  of  a  series  of  ads)  addressed  to  the 
nation’s  press,  which  suggested  that  there  could  easily  be  developed  a 
local  movie  history  feature.”  .  .  .  Louis  DeBord,  widely  known  as  a 
former  editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press,  Kansas  i 
City  Journal-Post,  and  Dayton  Journal  and  Herald,  and  as  a  newsman  on  • 
the  Chicago  Sun,  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com-  ■ 
merce,  Chicago  Evening  Post,  St.  Louis  Star,  Kansas  City  Star  and  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  as  a  magazine  writer,  may  have  to  undergo  a 
serious  operation  soon  but  hopes  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  his  first  love, 
editorial  writing.  Friends  may  address  him  at  the  ymca,  10th  &  Faraon 
Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  .  .  .  Under  head  of  “Wants  Us  To  This  Like 
Read,”  the  New  York  Daily  News  printed  this  letter-to-the-editor :  “1  [ 
think  it  would  speed  you’d  if  News  The  reading  up  printing  it  just  as 
I’m  writing  the  on  strain  Less  words  these  eyeballs,  don’t  you  think.  . 
It  was  followed  by  “Editor’s  Note:  No.”  F 
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HERE’S  HOW  READERS  AHD 
ADVERTISERS  HAVE  ACCEPTED 
AMERICA’S  HEWEST  HEWSPAPER 


Newspaper  history  was  made  in  Southern 
California  during  the  past  eight  weeks.  Late 
in  December,  THE  MIRROR,  Los  Angeles, 
acquired  the  features  and  subscription  lists 
of  the  suspended  DAILY  NEWS,  to  become 
THE  MIRROR  AND  DAILY  NEWS,  offer¬ 


ing  the  best  of  two  newspapers  in  one  con¬ 
venient,  feature-filled  package. 

Response  from  readers  and  advertisers 
was  immediate  and  dramatic.  Here  is  the 
first  month’s  report  covering  circulation  and 
advertising: 


CIRCULATION 


{ 


/yr>iy  o^er 

300,000 ■ 

(Average  Mirror-News  weekday  circulation  for  the  month  of  January,  1955 
-an  increase  of  more  than  90,000  per  day  over 
The  Mirror's  last  3-month  measuring  period,  ending  Sept  30,  1954.) 


*  SPECIAL  NOTE:  FOR  THE  MONTH  OP 
JANUARY  1955,  THE  MIRROR-NEWS  CARRIED 
MORE  ADVERTISING  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

LOS  ANGELES  AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER 

souecEi  Mfo/A  eecoeos 

Nationally  Represented  by  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  19,  1955 


VIRGIL  PINKLEY,  Editor  and  Publisher 


More  proof  that  more  readers 
are  finding  greater  satisfaction 
in  The  New  York  Times 

te 

F 

2 


January  circulation  a  record  for  the  month 


WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  AVERAGED 

558,160 ...  Up  23,445 


OVER  JANUARY  1954  (5-DAY  AVERAGE) 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  AVERAGED 

1,227,547... Up  26,432 


OVER  JANUARY  1954 


More  and  more  readers  are  turning  to  The  New  York  Times  because  they 
have  discovered  they  get  more  out  of  The  Times.  They  trust  it, 
rely  on  it.  They  find  that  it  brings  them  more  of  the  news  they  need 
than  they  can  get  from  any  other  source. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  an  advertising  medium,  so  do 
advertisers.  Get  the  full  story  of  The  New  York  Times  and  what 
it  can  do  for  your  advertising. 

Slje  iNcto  Simcjs 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT  S  FIT  TO  PRINT** 

For  36  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Strike 
In  Stalemate  on  ‘Pattern 


Denial  of  $5.80  Package  Explained; 

Guild  Enjoys  Many  More  Benefits 

Brooklyn  is  a  borough  in  the  City  of  New  York;  the  home 
of  the  Dodgers  and  the  place  where,  in  fiction,  a  tree  grows;  on 
television  it’s  a  surefire  laugh.  It’s  the  city  of  churches;  it’s 
Flatbush,  Greenpoint  and  Canarsie;  the  hometown  of  more  than 
2,000,000  New  Yorkers. 


Today — and  the  last  20  days 
— Brooklyn  is  the  metropolis 
without  its  own  daily  news¬ 
paper;  a  town  where  old 
neighbors  don’t  know  of  deaths 
in  the'  family,  or  births,  or 
that  the  cute  gal  up  the  street 
got  married;  where  citizens 
can’t  keep  tabs  on  City  Hall; 
where  merchants  stand  in 
doorways  hopefully  waiting 
for  customers;  where'  real 
estate  salesmen  walk  the  floor 
and  bite  their  nails  wonder¬ 
ing  how  in  the  world  to  bring 
people  together  for  home-buy¬ 
ing;  where'  the  widow’s  vacant 
furnished  room  or  an  apartment 
is  without  tenants. 

ANG  Assessments 

All  because  there’s  no  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  in  circulation  today. 
There  hasn’t  been  one'  since 
Jan.  29  when  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  went  out  on 
strike  for  a  pay  raise  and 
members  of  the  craft  unions 
honored  their  picket  line. 

The  basic  issue?  In  short, 
it’s  the  “Manhattan  Pattern’’ 
for  Brooklyn.  The  Guild  wants 
the  same  wage  increase  of 
$5.80  over  a  two-year  period 
which  was  negotiated  with 
New  York’s  major  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Eagle  granted  the 
$5.80  boost  to  the  craft  unions 
in  its  plants  but  offered  less 
to  the  guild. 

Management  said  it  would 
be  financially  impossible  to 
give  the  guildsme'n  the  Man¬ 
hattan  package;  the  guild 
claimed  it  was  striking  as  a 
matter  of  principle  because  the 
lower  offer  to  its  members 
amounted  to  discrimination. 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive' 
vicepresident  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York, 


said  guild  negotiators  were 
sure  the  Eagle  could  afford 
the  full  increase. 

The  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  meeting  in  New 
York,  heard  the  Brooklyn  story 
from  Mr.  Murphy  and  I.  Kauf¬ 
man,  leader  of  the  Eagle  unit, 
then  voted  three  national  as¬ 
sessments  for  strike  support. 
Michael  J.  Quill’s  militant 
Transport  Workers  Union  ral¬ 
lied  to  the  guildsmen’s  aid  with 
$2,190. 

In  1937  a  guild  strike  against 
the  Eagle  ran  for  16  weeks,  but 
the  paper  continued  to  publish. 
Some  of  the  300-odd  craftsmen 
idled  by  the  present  shutdown 
are  working  in  part-time  jobs; 
others  are  receiving  assistance 
benefits. 

Guild  wages  at  the  Eagle 
ranged  to  $131.50  a  week  for 
top-bracket  reporters;  in  Man¬ 
hattan  the  top  minimum  is 
$138.50.  In  answer  to  the 
Eagle  management’s  statistics 
showing  guild  pay  has  in¬ 
creased  more,  percentagewise, 
than  that  of  other  employes 
since  1941,  the  guild  said  the 
’41  average  wage  for  guild  em¬ 
ployes  was  $40  while  that  of 
printers  was  $57. 

Publisher’s  Position 

To  clarify  the  issues  in  the 
dispute.  Editor  &  Publisher 
put  some  questions  to  the 
Eagle  management.  Frank  D. 
Schroth,  publisher,  answered 
them,  as  follows: 

Q — Why  does  the  Eagle  not 
give  to  the  guild  the  $5.80 
package  which  it  has  agreed  to 
give  to  the  craft  unions. 

A — The  guild  severance  pay 
runs  as  high  as  50  weeks.  'The 
craft  unions  get  no  severance 
except  in  the  event  of  merger. 


consolidation  or  permanent  sus¬ 
pension,  and  then  only  three 
weeks.  Guild  members  have 
sick  leave  advantages,  some¬ 
times  running  into  many 
months.  Craft  unions  have  no 
such  provisions.  The  number  of 
craft  union  employes  is  always 
in  control  of  management — for 
a  16-page  paper  we  have 
enough  printers  and  pressmen 
for  an  edition  of  that  size;  for 
a  48-page  paper  we  hire  me¬ 
chanical  workers  necessary  for 
48  pages.  But  we  have  had  315 
Guild  employes,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  paper.  There 
are  many  other  benefits  the 
Guild  has  which  craft  unions 
do  not  enjoy. 

Q — The  Guild  emphasizes 
that  the  Eagle  has  refused  to 
give  this  $5.80  package  to  its 
employes  even  though  the  seven 
Manhattan  papers  have  already 
agreed  to  do  so.  Why? 

A — The  Eagle  makes  no  claim 
to  the  same  economic  strength 
as  the  Manhattan  papers.  It  is 
realistic  enough  to  know  that 
its  opportunities  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  are  limited. 
We  say  only  that  we  are  a  use¬ 
ful  community  paper. 

For  the  Eagle  to  give  what 
the  union  demands  would  be  an 
act  of  folly.  Our  present  con¬ 
tract  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  agreements  forced  upon  us 
every  year  or  two  under  the 
stress  of  strike  threats.  The 
momentous  decision  to  take 
this  strike  and  risk  the  whole 
future  of  this  114-year  old  pa¬ 
per,  which  has  never  before 
missed  an  edition,  was  an  easy 
one  to  make.  It  required  neither 
soul  searching  nor  courage. 
There  was  no  alternative  if  the 
Eagle  is  to  continue. 

Guild  Shop  on  Eagle 

The  Guild  does  not  make  the 
same  demands  on  other  New 
York  City  newspapers.  There 
are  other  papers  in  New  York 
City,  much  larger  and  more 
prosperous  than  the  Eagle,  that 
pay  their  employes  under  guild 
contracts  a  top  scale  which  is 
$35  a  week  lower  than  the 
Eagle  scale. 


Newsprint  Use 
Up  5%  in  Jan. 

Newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  con¬ 
sumed  383,520  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  January,  compared 
with  363,057  tons  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1954,  and  351,775  tons 
in  January,  1953.  This  was 
an  increase  of  5.6%  over 
January,  1954  and  9%  over 
January,  1953.  There  were 
five  Sundays  in  January, 
1955  and  1954,  and  four  in 
January,  1953. 

Production  ef  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  amounted  to  606^99 
tons — an  all-time  record  for 
this  month,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 
The  continental  increase 
totaled  32,870  tons  or  5.7%. 


The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  contracts  covering 
177  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Of  these,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  is  Number  8  in  top 
salaries  paid  to  guild  employes. 
The  top  seven  are  in  Manhattan. 
With  one  exception,  the  Eagle 
gives  the  Guild  advantages 
they  can  not  possibly  get  from 
the  other  papers.  One  such  con¬ 
cession  is  the  Guild  Shop. 

Guild  members  have  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  on  the  Eagle 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  on  the 
Manhattan  papers.  They  are 
protected  by  a  better  seniority 
provision.  They  are  paid  a 
higher  differential  for  night 
work.  They  have  a  blanket 
overtime  clause. 

Q — If  all  of  this  has  been 
explained  to  your  Guild  em¬ 
ployes,  then  why  are  they 
striking  ? 

A — The  strike  vote  was  never 
put  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Guild  in  a  democratic  way. 
There  was  no  secret  ballot. 

Q — What  is  the  public  reac¬ 
tion? 

A — The  Eagle  has  some 
strong  characteristics,  such  as 
its  home  delivery,  its  classified 
pages,  its  reputation  for  caring 
for  community  projects,  and  its 
close  relationship  to  its  read¬ 
ers.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
these  can  be  recaptured. 

Since  the  strike  began,  we 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Industrialist’s  Bid 
Wins  Toronto  Globe 


Toronto  Mr.  Langford,  general  man- 
The  Globe  and  Mail,  Canada’s  ager  of  the  Chartered  Trust 
largest  morning  newspaper,  en-  Company  of  Toronto,  said  the 
ters  a  new  era  of  ownership  executors  are  “pleased  that  the 
March  1  under  a  45-year-old  successful  bidder  is  a  member 
Montreal  businessman  R.  How-  of  such  a  well-known  Canadian 
ard  Webster,  an  unassuming  family,  long  recognized  as  de¬ 
bachelor  who  had  retired  for  voted  to  Canada’s  development 
the  night  when  reporters  called  and  progress.” 
at  his  home  shortly  after  an-  Although  declining  to  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  was  the  nounce  the  amount  of  Mr.  Web- 
successful  bidder.  ster’s  bid,  Mr.  Langford  said 

No  purchase  price  was  an-  “the  price  was  satisfactory, 
nounced  but  it  was  understood  eminently  satisfactory.” 
to  be  in  excess  of  $10,500,000,  Feb,  Bid  Rejected 

the  amount  one  of  12  other  The  $10,500,000  bid  that  was 
bids  rejected  by  executors  of  rejected  was  made  by  William 
the  estate  of  George  McCul-  Loeb,  owner  of  newspapers  in 
lagh.  The  Canadian  Press  re-  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  Burling- 
ported  the  price  as  $10,900,000.  ton,  Vt.  The  Southam  Com- 
Mr.  Webster,  son  of  the  late  pany  Ltd.,  publishers  of  seven 
Senator  Lome  C.  Webster  of  Canadian  dailies,  bid  $10,000, 
Montreal  and  member  of  a  oqo,  and  a  $9,105, 000-bid  was 


fid  zine  publisher;  Lord  Rother-  Reginald  Howard  Webster 

no  ^  migrant  and  prominent  political  publicly  prominent  member  of 

Daily  MaiZ;  E.  P.  Taylor,  Tor-  figure  in  the  early  days  of  Can-  the  family  through  his  numer- 
th  industrialist;  and  Max  ^  responsible  gov-  ous  directorships  in  iron  and 

ill  Victoria  ernment.  steel  and  equipment  industries. 

Dailies  and  publisher  of  the  ^  director  of  many  The  Globe  and  Mail  purchaser 

Calgary  Albertan.  Canadian  and  United  States  has  a  second  home  in  Detroit, 

j|.  Late  Comer  in  Bids  companies,  has  been  a  principal  from  which  he  manages  his  in- 

jjj  The  amounts  of  their  bids  stockholder  in  the  Eversharp  terests  in  the  Annis  Fur  Com- 
were  not  disclosed  nor  were  the  Schick  Company  since  1949  and  pany  and  the  Penobscott  Build- 
names  of  the  other  four  bid-  was  associated  in  1952  with  the  ing. 

ders.  Mr.  Langford  said  two  Webster  family’s  purchase.  jyirg,  McCullagh  Pleased 
f  bids  contained  offers  that  did  through  a  Michigan  company 
”5  not  meet  conditions  established  they  had  organized,  of  the  47-  .  ^ 

Z  by  the  executors  and  another  story  Penobscott  Building,  De-  nvetnt  formT^^ 

contained  two  offers,  based  on  troit’s  talle.st,  for  about  $17,-  r  n  ^ 

™  different  conditions  of  purchase.  .500,000.  Tv.  ri^'  M'^Cullagh  merged 

Offers  had  been  invited  either  Wide  Interests  nnn’  At  v; 

p  for  the  issued  shares  of  capi-  His  financial  interests  here  in-  wiiirh  020 

tal  stock  or  for  assets.  dude  directorships  in  Holt-Ren-  ^2,020,- 

Mr.  Webster’s  name  had  not  frew  Limited,  the  St.  Catherine-  f 

been  mentioned  in  advance  Stanlev  Realtv  Company  and  .,  ?  j  u  tm  iw  r  i 

speculation  about  purchasers  the  Imperial  Trust  Companv.  f  purchased  by  Mr  McCul- 

f,  and  it  is  understood  he  decided  As  fL  as  is  known  in  busi-  members  of  the  fam- 

li  only  last  week  to  enter  a  bid.  ness  circles,  he  had  no  other  bonZ  Tt  7«80 

Is  This  was  done  on  his  behalf  by  newspaper  interests.  bought  it  in  1880  after 

sS  Dominion  Securities  Corp.  Ltd.  Mr  Webster  lives  in  a  35-  h  ^ 

2  Mr.  Webster  said  in  an  inter-  room  mansion  n  an  exclusive 

39  view:  section  of  Westmount,  Mon-  ’  •  u  j  • 

44  “Newsnaners  can  do  a  won-  treal  newspaper  is  housed  m 

52  derful  amount  of  good  and  a  He  graduated  from  Lower  William  H.  Wright  build- 

certain  amount  of  harm  too.  Canada  College  in  1927  and  ®  s  rue  ure  ir 

We  hope  the  Globe  and  Mail  earned  his  bachelor  of  arts  de-  u*  ^  ® 

will  continue  to  contribute  very  gree  from  McGill  Universitv  j 

much  to  the  growth  of  Canada.”  four  years  later.  man  who  backed  Mr.  McCullagh 

Mr.  Webster,  who  said  he  His  father,  the  late  Senator 
purchased  the  Globe  and  Mail  Webster,  died  in  1941  leaving  a  r^cf  ^  t  ^  v,  j  x/  i 
for  himself,  became  the  fourth  multi-million  dollar  estate  to  ^ 

owner  of  the  paper  which  was  his  five  sons  and  daughter,  bright  estate 

founded  in  1844  as  the  Globe  by  Reginald  Howard’s  brother, 

George  Brown,  a  Scottish  im-  Colin,  is  considered  a  far  more  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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CANADIAN  MANAGING  EDITORS’  CONFERENCE 


held 
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Churchmen  Implore  Press 
To  Be  Partners  in  Truth 


But  ‘Be  Yourself’ — Not  Extension 
Of  Church — in  Serving  This  Ideal 

Montreal 


fore 

Cul- 


Religious  news  became  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  “front-page”  discussion 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Managing  Editors’ 

Conference  here  Feb.  11-12. 

Three  clergymen  of  different 
faiths  met  the  newspaper  men 
in  a  panel  talk  on  the  handling 
of  church  news,  and  the  result 
was  described  by  several  of 
the  90  delegates  as  the  best  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  conference’s  nine- 
year  history. 

Rabbi  Reuben  Slonim,  of 
Toronto,  the  Rev.  Norman  Raw- 
son  of  the  United  Church,  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Canon  G.  Emmett  Carter,  also 
of  Montreal,  gave  their  views. 

Each  stressed  the  need  for 
strict  freedom  of  the  press,  with 
newspaper  men  striving  to  live 
up  to  their  responsibilities — a 
theme  struck  earlier  by  Irenee 
Masson,  managing  editor  of 
Quebec  Le  Soldi  and  president 
of  the  conference. 

Service  to  An  Ideal 

Canon  Carter,  who  led  off  the 
church  news  discussion  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Ted  McCall 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  said 
it  is  the  function  of  the  press 
to  serve  the'  ideal  of  truth,  but 
in  a  different  way  than  the 
church. 

The  press  could  best  serve  “by 
being  itself”  and  no  churchman 
wanted  it  to  become  “an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  church.”  News¬ 
papers,  however,  needed  to  be¬ 
ware  of  “popularizing”  evil  in 
sensational  news  and  of  “scur¬ 
rilous”  attacks  on  the  church. 

Rabbi  Slonim  said  churches 
themselves  fail  newspapers  by 
loading  them  down  with  “ver¬ 
biage”  instead  of  providing 
clear-cut  reports.  “Parochial” 
views  and  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  “partnership”  of  church 
and  newspapers  also  could  be 
found  among  churchmen,  he 
said. 

Disproportionate  Space 

Both  Mr.  Rawson  and  Canon 
Carter  said  editors  sometimes 
have  a  tendency  to  send  inex¬ 
perienced  reporters  to  church 
events,  when  well-backgrounded 
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men  were  necessary.  This  did 
not  mean,  however,  that  a  re¬ 
porter  needed  to  belong  to  a 
particular  religion  to  report  on 
it  accurately,  they  agreed. 

Mr.  Rawson  said  the  church 
group  invariably  is  by  far  the 
biggest  in  any  community,  but 
service  clubs  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  often  received  more 
newspaper  space. 

Saturday  church  pages  usual¬ 
ly  had  far  less  imagination  in 
the  format  than,  for  instance, 
the  amusement  page,  said  Mr. 
Rawson.  In  New  York,  Monday 
paper  traditionally  covered  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  preceding  day,  but 
this  was  not  done  in  Canada. 

The  clergymen,  exchanging 
good-natured  banter,  said  they 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  pro¬ 
verbial  belief  that  newspaper 
men  are  hard-bitten  and  irrev¬ 
erent. 

Sovereign  Importance 

The  press  retains  its  “sover¬ 
eign  importance”  even  in  the 
age  of  television  and  atoms, 
said  Mayor  Jean  Drapeau  of 
Montreal  in  a  luncheon  address. 

“This  first  duty  of  truth,  you 
must  understand,  must  not  be' 
taken  in  a  too  narrow  sense,” 
he  said.  “Not  only  must  events 
be  published,  but  this  must  be 
done  by  giving  each  its  place, 
space  and  display  according  to 
its  importance,  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  current  conceptions 
among  us.” 

Mr.  Drapeau  told  the  news¬ 
paper  men :  “One  must  be  care¬ 


ful  that  the  search  for  the'  un¬ 
heard  of  and  striking  news 
might  not  become  a  search  for 
the  sensational  at  all  costs,  and 
that  this  in  turn  becomes  what 
is  commonly  called  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Many  cities  in  Canada,  and 
ours  is  no  exception,  have  in  the 
last  few  years  seen  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  publication  which  are 
unworthy  of  the  name  news¬ 
paper  and  which  try  to  attract 
the  reade'r  by  a  complacent  dis¬ 
play  of  all  the  turpitudes  which 
are  the  bane  of  large  conglom¬ 
erations.” 

Newspapermen  must  con¬ 
stantly  examine  their  con¬ 
science's  to  make  sure  they  up¬ 
hold  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  conference  was  told  by  its 
president,  Mr.  Masson,  who 
mentioned  incidents  in  Britain 
and  various  parts  of  Canada  to 
show  there'  is  a  “constant  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

In  underlining  some  dangers 
to  the  press,  Mr.  Masson  said: 

“This  week  in  Ottawa  there 
was  a  debate  on  a  bill  of  rights 
and  some'  members  gave  their 
opinion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  Great  Britain  these 
civil  rights  are  based  on  the 
common  law  and  on  the  idea  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Would  it  be  desirable 
here  in  Canada  to  have  a  law 
giving  a  definition  of  human 
rights — when  we  know  that 
every  definition  means  a  limi¬ 
tation? 

“Would  such  a  law  give  the 
press  its  right  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  secret,  one'  of  the  most 
important  prerogatives  denied 
to  her?  Last  October  Roger 


j  Excellence  Plus  Promotion 

M  LET  those  who  will  have  their  gimmicks,  their  pogo  sticks,  their 
I  insurance  schemes,  their  tangle  towns  and  their  charity  tie-ups; 
g  give  me,  as  a  publisher,  a  newspaper  that  prints  news  fully,  fairly 
g  and  fearlessly  and  comments  upon  it  intelligently  and  I  will  taka 
B  my  chances  on  circulation  and  advertising.  Of  course.  I'd  make 
I  sure  as  a  publisher  that  editorial  excellence  was  coupled  with  hard 
B  selling  and  intelligent  promotion. 

I  — MARK  F.  ETHRIDGE,  publisher  of  the 

I  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  in  a  talk 

§  Feb.  14  to  University  of  Michigan  journalism 

I  students. 


NEW  FORMAT  for  front  page 
of  Chicago  Tribune  comics  sec¬ 
tion  includes  listing  of  other 
comics,  a  "guest  star”  feature 
and  a  promotion  strip  for  the 
magazine. 


Mathieu,  president  of  Le  Syndi- 
cat  des  Joumalistes  de  Mon¬ 
treal,  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent, 
asked:  ‘How  can  newspaper 
men  take  advantage  of  all 
sources  of  information  they 
need  in  their  work  if  they  may 
be'  forced  to  reveal  those 
sources  and  if,  once  known, 
these  people  may  be  prosecuted 
before  the  courts?’ 

Protection  of  Sources 

“Previously  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  W.  M.  Nickle',  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservative  member, 
urged  the  government  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  neither  the'  newspa¬ 
pers  nor  the  newspaperme'n  be 
obliged  by  the  courts  to  reveal 
their  sources  of  information.” 

Intimating  that  administra¬ 
tive'  bodies  are  inclined  to  limit 
informaton  to  the  press,  Mr. 
Masson  noted  that  in  Great 
Britain  last  year  the  Press 
Council  censured  officials  who 
believed  they  could  suppress  a 
document  merely  by  labelling  it 
“private  and  confidential.” 

“Are  we  sure  that  the  same 
thing  hasn’t  happened  here? 
How  do  we  react  against  this 
tendency?”  he  asked. 

“Last  year  we  learned  from 
Vancouver  that  the  speaker  of 
the  provincial  legislature  at¬ 
tempted  to  exclude  news  pho¬ 
tographers  from  covering  its 
opening  day.  We  learned  also 
that  the  local  press  was  obliged 
to  fight  against  attempts  by  the 
Vancouver  City  Council  to  e'x- 
clude  newspaper  men  from  its 
committee  meetings.  In  Victoria 
there  was  the  same  tendency. 

“Many  school  boards  around 
Vancouver  we're  planning  secret 
sessions  with  ‘handouts’  prom- 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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‘PAY  DIRT’  IDEAS 


Inlanders  Go  After 
Linage  and  Readers 


THE  CANTON  RKPO«TOKY 

Susan  HayesT  akes  Siand.  TrlU 

Of  (alifornia  Dair  K'itb  Onrtor 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

With  newsprint  supply  and 
demand  in  close  balance,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  pub¬ 
lishers  devoted  an  afternoon  of 
their  winter  meeting  here  this 
week  to  ideas  designed  for  more 
advertising  linage  and  profit  in 
1955.  They  were  seeking  “pay 
dirt”  to  help  fill  the  available 
white  space  in  their  newspapers. 
They  also  explored  ideas  for 
circulation  growth. 

Earlier  they  were  told  that 
newsprint  production  seems  to 
be'  catching  up  with  the  needs 
of  the  world’s  newspapers  and 
that  in  North  America  alone, 
annual  production  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  1,250,000  tons  in 
the  next  four  years. 

Supply  Meets  Needs 
“All  of  the  mills  which  supply 
Midwest  newspapers  report 
programs  to  increase'  produc¬ 
tion,  which  should  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  tonnage  for  our  increased 
needs,”  said  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee. 

Newsprint  demand  is  level¬ 
ing  off  somewhat,  he  added, 
with  U.S.  consumption  for  1954 
only  .3%  over  that  of  1953. 
“Undoubtedly  the  reduction  in 
the  column  width  of  many 
newspapers  and  the  competition 
of  television  were  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  consumption 
gain  being  so  small,”  said  Mr. 
Schurz.  “I  do  not  know  of  any 
plans  to  raise  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  at  this  time.” 

Higher  Postal  Rates 

Some  300  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  attended  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion. 

William  T.  Burgess,  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  chairman  of 
the  postal  affairs  committee, 
expressed  concern  over  a  pro¬ 
posed  30%  increase  in  second 
class  rates.  A  recent  Inland 
survey,  he  said,  showed  that 
70%  of  the  members  would 
have  to  pass  the  higher  rate 
along  to  readers. 

“Increased  rates  can  mean 
several  things,”  said  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess.  “We  shall  lose  mail  cir¬ 
culation  and  I  might  say  that 
many  papers  are  already  re¬ 
porting  their  mail  lists  are  de¬ 
creasing.  As  these  rates  get 
higher  and  higher,  newspapers 


will  find  it  possible'  to  go  to 
other  forms  of  distribution, 
which  probably  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  at  the  present  time,  but 
will  have  to  be  used  if  postal 
rates  get  very  high.” 

He  raised  the  question;  “If 
it  is  proper  to  subsidize  the 
service  a  farmer  gets  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
it  not  just  as  proper  to  subsi¬ 
dize  the  service  he  gets  from  the 
Post  Office  Department?  .  .  . 
It  seems  that  the  time  has  come' 
for  Congress  to  wrestle  with 
this  problem,  and  decide  whe¬ 
ther  the  Post  Office  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  service.” 

Inlanders  were  challenged  to 
utilize  more  sales  promotion  in 
their  newspapers  to  meet  the 
enterprise  and  salesmanship 
of  television  and  other  news 
media,  in  a  talk  by  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor, 
Knight  Newspapers.  (See  page 
34). 

Seek  Better  Selling 

They  were  also  told  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  see  that  their 
advertising  salesmen  are  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  to  sell  ne'ws- 
papers  as  a  medium.  'Van.  L. 
Phillips,  Chicago  sales  consult¬ 
ant  defined  salesmanship  as 
“effective  communication”  in 
highlighting  the  value  of  “Op¬ 
eration  Step-Up,”  the  sales 
training  program  now  under¬ 
way  in  more'  than  375  newspa¬ 
pers  under  the  auspices  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

Publishers  divided  into  two 
advertising  workshops.  Charles 


SUPERIOR  typographic  quality 
was  found,  judges  said,  in  25- 
75,000  class  won  by  Canton 
Repository  in  Inland  competition. 
(Story  on  page  65). 


Dilday,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  headed  a  panel  of  “pay 
dirt”  idea  men. 

Robert  Williams,  Bedford 
(Ind.)  Times-Mail  urged 
papers  to  get  food  stores  to 
spend  1%  of  their  gross  sales 
for  newspaper  advertising.  He 
told  how  food  wholesalers  can 
provide  added  tie-in  ads. 

Tells  of  Rotary  Page 
LeVis  A.  Warren,  Oelwein 
(Iowa)  Register  publisher, 
mentioned  some  of  their  ad 
promotions,  such  as  baby  page, 
building  page  (a  regular  Mon¬ 
day  feature),  annual  farm  edi¬ 
tion,  and  a  TV  tabloid  pro¬ 
gram  listing  as  classified  dis¬ 
play  on  Saturdays.  He  also 
offered  publishers  a  timely  tip 
“that  will  pay  your  expenses 
to  Chicago  for  this  convention.” 

He  said  Rotary  is  observing 

its  golden  anniversary,  Feb.  r» 

23.  A  full-page  ad  is  available  T- T^iopcf 
in  mat  form,  tailor-made  for  -l-ACyClloL  V  ICWo 
local  Rotary  member  sponsor¬ 
ship,  he  explained.  The  page 
can  be  obtained  from  Rotary 
International  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Fred  H.  Vandegrift,  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent,  told 
how  a  tabloid  farm  edition  has 
been  built  up  each  year  from  12 
pages  to  80  pages  last  year  and 
two  48-page'  tab  sections  this 
year.  Editorial  content  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state  agricultural 
department  and  the  county 
farm  agents,  he  said. 

Boosts  Home  Town 
Mr.  Vandegrift  also  showed 
how  added  weekly  linagre  can  be 
obtained  by  having  a  bakery,  or 
dairy,  sponsor  a  series  of  ads, 
featuring  the  general  theme 
“Home  Town  Products  Help  to 
Make  Better  Home  Towns.” 

Hans  Hamm,  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman,  put  another 
“natural”  to  the  audience  in 

{Continued  on  page  65) 


FIRST  TIMERS  and  an  oldtimer  at  Inland  meeting:  Left  to  right — Walter 
S.  Goshorn,  Galton  (Ohio)  Inquirer;  William  K.  Todd,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  chairman  of  the  circulation  workshop;  and  William  C.  Wolfe, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 


Joint  Plant 
Idea  for  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles 

Single  plant  operation  of  the 
He'arst  morning  Examiner  and 
the  Evening  Herald  &  Express 
is  being  “very  intensively  stud¬ 
ied”  but  no  decision  has  been 
reached.  Business  Manager 
Robert  M.  Mount  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner  said  this  week. 

The  study  is  being  made,  he 
said,  while  the  Examiner  is 
completing  construction  of  a 
new  office  building  and  storage 
warehouse,  moving  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  composing  room  and 
awaiting  fall  delivery  of  eight 
press  units. 

The  Examiner  expansion  is 
being  undertaken  “primarily  to 
enable  the  Examiner  to  meet 
the  expected  growth  of  Sunday 
circulation,”  he  said. 

“Installation  of  the  new 
presses,  however,  will  make  the 
production  of  the  daily  Exam¬ 
iner  and  the  Herald-Express  in 
the  same  pressroom  possible. 

“Within  the  past  few  months 
we  have  again  been  conducting 
a  survey  of  the  possibility  of 
joint  operation  as  a  means  of 
keeping  pace  with  our  compe¬ 
tition,  which  has  a  combined 
mechanical  operation  and 
which,  because  of  no  union 
agreements  of  restrictions,  is 
able  to  operate  far  more  eco¬ 
nomically. 

“There  is  no  thought  of  losing 
the  distinct  ide'ntity  of  either 
newspaper,  nor  of  affecting  any 
of  the  competitive  departments, 
such  as  editorial,  advertising 
and  circulation.” 
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Comic  Strips  Succumb 
To  Urge  to  Merge 

Chicago  been  writing:  the  continuity  of 
Merger  of  two  comic  strips —  “The  Nebbs.”  He  died  three 
“The  Nebbs”  and  “The  Toodles”  weeks  after  “The  Toodles”  first 
— into  one  family  strip  will  appeared  in  the  Sun.  His 
take  place  April  7,  making  daughter  and  her  grocery  sales- 


comic  strip  history. 


man  husband  suddenly  found 


The  merger  will  be  effected  themselves  confronted  with  the 
without  ^  many  complications  authorship  of  two  strips. 


because  both  cartoons  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  husband-wife 
team,  Stanley  and  Betsy  Baer, 
creators  of  “The  Toodles,” 


A  Team  Job 

The  Baers  are  one  of  the  few 
husband-wife  teams  in  the  com- 


Youth  Edition 
On  Saturdays 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
which  has  been  publishing 
five  afternoons  a  week  and 
on  Sunday  mornings,  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  edition  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  youth  news. 

Malcolm  Johnson,  editor, 
said  the  edition  will  carry 
reports  on  all  youth  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  area  and  from  all 
county  schools.  Syndicated 
articles  dealing  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  special  youth  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  used. 

In  addition,  it  will  give 
normal  coverage  to  general 


nrhneo  npwtsnanpf  Hpbiit  - - - -  -  OFCvioi  jfwuiu 

u  1  t  ^  ^  *  ■u  m  strip  business.  Originally  tures  will  be  used, 

back  to  the  appearance  of  Mar-  .  j  /  lura  in  w  u 

shall  Field’s  Chicago  Sun  on  Chicago,  they  moved  to  In  addition,  it  will  give 

Dec  4  1941  Angeles  in  1954.  There  normal  coverage  to  general 

they  are  known  as  “the  Chicago  news. _ 

Nehbs  an  Old  Favorite  Baers.”  In  creating  the  script, 

“The  Nebbs”  is  a  32-year-old  couple  works  at  least  eight  Beacon  Journal  Series 
pioneer  in  the  cartoon  field,  ^eeks  in  advance.  Stanley  de-  Sparks  Gambling  Quiz 
It  was  created  by  the  late  Sol  ^  t  g  ^  ^ 

Hoqo  whn  LnA  nrpvimislw  bppn  ...  •'  AK.KON, 


It  was  created  by  the  late  Sol  pj^tg^  g^^gy 

Hess,  who  had  previously  been  day-to-day  dialogue. 


associated  with  the  late  Sidney  ^  •  *1.  j  i  j  j 

Smith  in  writing  the  continuity  and  page  one  stories  in  the  Beacon 

for  “The  Gumps  ”  When  Mr  Kuth,  artist  in  Journal  against  lax  law  en- 

Hess  died  in  1941,  Stanley  and  Park  Ridge,  Ill.  forcement  in  Summit  County 

Betsy  Baer  began  writing  the  Ruth  sketches  the  strips  in  brought  quick  results. 


A  forceful,  jabbing  series  of 


feature,  and  Wally  Carlson  con-  pencil  and  sends  them  back  to 


tinned  drawing  the  strip.  Betsy  Los  Angeles  for  final  correc-  ouiiiii,  lormer  ciiy  eaiior 
is  Sol  Hess’  daughter.  tions  before  inking.  attached  to  the  edi- 

Integration  of  the  two  strips  ^onal  page  staff  revealed  three 

became  a  possibility  when  the  Ti^i^s'^are  Zst  poplar  with  gambling  joints  that  were  run- 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  are  most  popular  with  ning  wide  open.  A  fourth,  a 

began  distribution  of  “The 

Nebbs”  on  Jan.  1,  the  same  ^he  Nebbs  hold  greatest  ap-  ready  for  operation, 
syndicate  having  distributed  P«al  for  men.  The  Baers  feel  Within  one  week  after  the 

“The  Toodles.”  ^bey  can  merge  the  two  family  series  got  under  way,  six  judges 

Rod  Ruth,  artist  for  “The  strips  into  one  that  will  be  ordered  a  grand  jury  inves- 
Toodles”  since  that  strip’s  in-  popular  with  persons  of  all  tigation  of  conditions  and 
ception,  will  begin  drawing  ages  and  both  sexes.  They  are  named  a  special  prosecutor. 
“The  Nebbs”  at  the  start  of  the  carefully  fitting  their  two  sets  During  investigation, 

merger  sequence  in  March,  of  characters  into  the  new  pat-  fi^Cormick,  Detroit 

The  plots  of  the  two  comic  fea-  tern  (Junior  Nebb  will  soon 

tures  will  gradually  become  in-  be  Sally  Toodle’s  favorite  sui-  T®’’’ **™®® 

terlocked  during  the  last  three  ^^r).  ^  ^  ^  Sutliff. 

weeks  March  ^ 

best  elements  of  the  two  family-  ‘  j.  l  a  ..tl  >.■  ll  .# 

tvno  ctrina  MOVIE  ACTRESS  Pip«r  Laun*  was  reading  about  Tna  Nabbi  ane 

E  '  ...  "Tha  Toodlai”  marging  on  tha  comic  pagai  whan  Wilbur  Nabb  ap 

n'Tu  ®rTi  ,'^P  with  pearad  on  tha  lat,  carrying  Panny  and  Pat  Toodla.  Introducing  thi 

Ihe  Toodles  on  a  dare  from  comic  itrip  charactars  ara  Batsy  and  Stanley  Baar,  tha  huiband-wifi 

Sol  Hess,  who  had  for  years  taam  who  write  tha  two  cartoon  features. 


The  stories,  written  by  Ray 
C.  Sutliff,  former  city  editor 
and  now  attached  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff,  revealed  three 


“The  Nebbs”  hold  greatest  ap-  ready  for  operation, 
peal  for  men.  The  Baers  feel  Within  one  week  after  the 
they  can  merge  the  two  family  series  got  under  way,  six  judges 
strips  into  one  that  will  be  ordered  a  grand  jury  inves- 


During  the  investigation, 
Kenneth  McCormick,  Detroit 
Free  Press  Pulitzer  Prize  Win- 


MOVIE  ACTRESS  Pipar  Lauria  was  raading  about  "Tha  Nabbs”  and 
"Tha  Toodlas"  marging  on  tha  comic  pages  whan  Wilbur  Nabb  ap¬ 
peared  on  tha  sat,  carrying  Panny  and  Pat  Toodla.  Introducing  tha 
comic  strip  charactars  ara  Batsy  and  Stanley  Baer,  tha  husband-wifa 
team  who  write  tha  two  cartoon  features. 


Magazine 
For  Relaxed 
Day  Clicks 

Chicago 

After  a  year’s  operation,  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribuns  Maga^ 
zine  has  apparently  fulfilled  its 
editors’  aspirations,  namely, 
“there  will  never  be  anything 
vapid  or  drab  in  a  publication 
that  truly  captures  the  spirit 
of  Chicago.” 

The  Tribune  Magazine  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per’s  former  roto  section  and 
Graphic  section,  the  latter  a 
magazine  type  publication.  The 
new  roto  magazine  now  com¬ 
bines  both  former  sections. 

Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  in 
charge  said,  readers  “wrote 
our  magazine  more  than  35,000 
letters  last  year,  an  increase' 
of  900%  over  the  mail  traffic 
to  the  old  Graphic  and  picture 
magazine  combined.” 

1,000  Pages  of  Ads 

Advertisingwise,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine  is  on  the  right  track.  Last 
year,  the  magazine  section 
carried  1,000  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising,  representing  a  7%  gain 
in  total  ad  volume  over  the 
previous  year. 

Over  400  national  advertis¬ 
ers  scheduled  ads  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  last  year,  Walter  Kurz, 
general  advertising  manager, 
said.  A  continued  upward  trend 
is  noted  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1955.  In  January, 
the  magazine  had  a  22%  in¬ 
crease  in  ad  volume  over  Janu¬ 
ary,  1954;  February  had  a  24% 
gain,  and  for  March,  already 
there  are  100,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  scheduled,  represent¬ 
ing  over  $400,000  of  ad  rev¬ 
enue.  Included  are  90  four- 
color  ads. 

“We  have  been  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  living,  pictorial  maga¬ 
zine  with  lots  of  direct,  self- 
interest  appeal  in  it,”  said  Mr. 
Wendt.  “It’s  for  Sunday.  W’e 
don’t  believe  in  people  working 
on  Sunday.  We  want  to  provide 
a  magazine  for  the  relaxed  day 
;  of  the  week,  when  the  family  is 
together  and  can  share  the  read¬ 
ing  experience  together.  We 
want  it  to  stay  around  because 
mother  wants  that  recipe  or 
fashion  page  or  advertisement, 
father  intends  to  keep  those 
I  winter  driving  tips  at  hand ;  sis¬ 
ter  n^ds  the  beauty  story  for 
,  future  reference,  and  brother 
I  wants  to  clip  the  color  sports 
pictures  for  his  scrapbook.” 
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Roberts  Tells  Policies 
Behind  Star’s  Success 

By  Uonald  T.  Jones 

Kansas  City 

Testimony  in  the  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company  and  Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  director,  was  con¬ 
cluded  this  week  before  Federal  Judge  Richard  M.  Duncan. 

Summations  to  the  jury  and  instructions  of  the  court  are 
to  be  heard  Monday.  The  trial  began  Jan.  17.  A  motion  for 
judgments  of  acquittal  for  the  company  on  both  counts  of  the 
criminal  and  civil  indictments  was  denied  by  the  court.  A 
similar  motion  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Sees  was  taken  under  ad¬ 
visement.  _ 


MAN  OF  DISTINCTION  as  fronfima  war  reporter  and  top-level  news 
executive,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew  (at  right),  president-elect  of  the  United 
Press,  receives  the  Omar  N.  Bradley  medal  from  Merton  B.  Tice,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  Washington  cere¬ 
mony. 

Appraisal  of  Hearst 
Mission  to  Moscow 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  JR.,  INS  European  General  Manager 
Kingsbury  Smith  and  Frank  Conniff,  editorial  assistant  to  Mr.  Hearst, 
have  excited  comment  throughout  the  world  with  their  recent  interviews 
in  Moscow  with  Soviet  leaders — Premier  Bulganin  (the  first  he  has  ever 
granted  to  Western  journalists),  Khrushchev,  Zhukov  and  Molotov.  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith  tells  the  story  of  this  journalistic  mission  to  Moscow. 

By  Kingsbury  Smith 

European  General  Manaser,  International  News  Service 
{Written  especially  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER) 


Roy  A.  Robberts,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Star,  was 
the  last  witness.  A  criminal 
indictment  against  him  was 
dismissed  three  days  before 
the  trial  opened  at  the  request 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sees  and  the  company 
are  charged  in  a  two-count 
criminal  indictment  with  at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize  and  with 
the  monopolization  of  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Kansas  City  area. 
The  allegations  constitute  mis¬ 
demeanors. 

Offer  Refused 

The  Government  sought  to 
show  that  forced  combination 
advertising  and  subscription 
rates  were  designed  to  put  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  out 
of  business.  That  newspaper 
ceased  publication  in  1942.  The 
Government  sought  also  to 
show  that  Mr.  Sees  had  co¬ 
erced  advertisers  to  buy  more 
space  than  they  wanted  and 
on  occasions  had  threatened  to 
punish  them  with  less  space  or 
poor  position  if  they  adver¬ 
tised  in  other  media. 

An  offer  by  Elton  L.  Mar¬ 
shall,  an  attorney  for  the  Star, 
to  prove  that  owners  of  the 
Journal-Post  attempted  to  sell 
the  newspaper  to  the  Star  and 
how  operators  of  the  Star  de¬ 
clined  on  each  occasion,  saying 
they  preferred  the  competition 
and  desired  the  Journal-Post 
to  continue  in  operation,  was 
denied  by  Judge  Duncan.  Mr. 
Marshall  said  the  offer  would 
prove  that  Henry  L.  Doherty, 
then  an  official  of  Cities 
Sei-vice  Company,  bought  the 
Journal  to  fight  the  Star  which 
was  urging  lower  gas  rates  for 
the  public  from  Doherty’s  gas 
companies. 

Earl  A.  Jinkinson,  who  di¬ 
rected  presentation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  case,  objected  to  the 
offer  on  ground  the  efficiency 
of  the  defendants  or  competing 
papers  was  not  an  issue  and 
constituted  no  defense. 


Barrows  Owns 
37,000  Shares 

Kansas  City 

Raymond  A.  Barrows,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company,  short  changed 
himself  in  testimony  about 
the  amount  of  stock  he  owns 
in  the  company.  He  correct¬ 
ed  it  later. 

Mr.  Barrows  said  in  cross- 
examination  that  he  owned 
3,700  shares.  Carl  E.  Eng- 
gas,  an  attorney  for  the 
Star,  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  in  redirect  examination. 

“Yes,”  Barrows  said,  “it 
was  my  intention  to  say 
37,000.” 

Barrows  said  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  is  about 
$20  a  share  and  the  current 
value  about  $53  a  share. 


Mr.  Roberts  testified  that 
the  fundamental  object  of  the 
Star  is  to  give  the  public  the 
latest  news  at  the  lowest  price 
and  to  see  that  advertisers  are 
served  at  as  low  rates  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  help  build  the 
community  because  the  paper 
won’t  grow  unless  it  does.” 

Mr.  Roberts  said  the  com¬ 
pany  expected  to  lose  $1,500,- 
000  in  its  purchase  of  the 
Flambeau  paper  mill  when  the 
company  faced  the  problem  of 
obtaining  enough  newsprint  to 
“.satisfy  the  pent-up  buying 
power  in  this  town.” 

“We  were  surprised  to  find 
we  were  making  money,”  Mr. 
Roberts  said.  “I  have  often 
wondered  if  that  isn’t  how 
tycoons  are  made.  We  expect¬ 
ed  to  lose  our  shirts  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments 
the  Star  ever  made.” 

Mr.  Jinkinson  asked  if  the 
subscriber  could  not  obtain 
fresh  news  if  he  had  the  op¬ 
tion  of  buying  the  Star  and 
the  Times  separately. 

“Now  wait,”  Mr.  Roberts 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


Why  did  four  top  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  decide  to  talk  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  and  the 
two  newsmen  who  accompanied 
him?  And  what,  if  any,  were 
the  positive  results  of  this 
rather  amazing  journalistic  mis¬ 
sion  to  Moscow? 

I  suppose  tho.‘!e  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  have  occurred 
to  editors  and  reporters  who 
have  been  wondering  about  the 
trip  to  Moscow  I  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  with  Mr.  Hearst  and 
Frank  Conniff,  his  editorial  as¬ 
sistant. 

Just  a  Hunch 

Perhaps  no  more  than  nine 
members  of  the  all-powerful 
Presidium  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Russia’s  Communist 
Party  know  the  real  answer  to 
the  first  question.  Outside  of 
that  select  little  group  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  rulers  one  can  only  guess. 
But  I  have  a  hunch — which  may 
be  entirely  wrong. 

I  think  the  Soviet  leaders 
wanted  to  offset  through  con¬ 
ciliatory  statements  to  us  the 
effect  of  the  violent  attacks 
which  they  decided  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  and  Premier 
Bulganin  must  make  against 


the  United  States  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet.  I  believe  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  those  attacks  against 
us  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
offer  the  Russian  people  a 
scapegoat  for  the  decision  to 
curtail  the  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  in  order  to  con- 
dfentrate  once  again  on  heavy 
industry. 

The  Russian  people  are  no 
fools.  They  knew  all  the  talk 
about  the  need  for  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  development  of 
heavy  industry  meant  they  were 
going  to  get  less  butter  and 
probably  more  guns.  That  was 
bound  to  be  a  disappointment 
to  them.  It  was  not  likely  to 
enhance  the  popularity  of  the 
new  Soviet  regime  nor  even  be 
understood  unless  some  plaus¬ 
ible  reason  was  given. 

Therefore  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  decided  to  beat  the  prop¬ 
aganda  drums  with  war  scare 
tunes  about  “aggressive  inten¬ 
tions”  of  the  “American  im¬ 
perialists.”  The  Kremlin  need¬ 
ed  a  villain  and  Uncle  Sam  was 
their  favorite  character  for  the 
part. 

At  the  same  time  Moscow’s 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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RUSSIAN  NEW  DEAL 

Maples,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


BACK  TO  NORMALCY 


TIGHTEN  THAT  BELT 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 


Justus,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 


MAKYLAND  PRESS 


2  ‘Must  Nots’  Stressed 
For  Healthy  Industry 


Baltimore 
Two  points  for  maintaining 
the  newspaper  industry  on  the 
firm  basis  it  merits  were  im¬ 
pressed  upon  members  of  the 
Maryland  Press  Association  by 
Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American. 

“We  must  not  let  a  declining 
cycle  of  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  develop,”  said  the 
Hearst  executive  as  No.  1  in 
the  discussion  of  rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs  at  MPA’s  46th 
annual  convention  here  last 
weekend. 

“We  must  not  revert  to 
our  former  position  whete  our 
financial  strength  and  progress 
were  so  largely  dependent  on 
the  volume  of  advertising.” 

In  Vulnerable  Position 
Newspapers,  he  said,  will  be 
in  a  vulnerable'  position  if,  by 
any  chance,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  or  volume  should 
materially  decline,  because  near¬ 
ly  100%  of  operating  expense 
is  more  or  less  fixed  by  labor 
contracts  and  high  established 
prices  for  goods  and  services. 

“For  years,”  Mr.  Archibald 
said,  “the  newspaper  business 
has  been,  figuratively  speaking, 
the  poor  relation  of  the 
communications  industry.  As 
we  know,  radio  and  magazines 


have  been  able  to  steal  news¬ 
paper  talent  almost  at  will. 
State  and  national  political  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  able'  to 
shanghai  our  best  editorial  and 
reportorial  people,  to  make  them 
executive  assistants  at  double 
their  forme'r  salaries. 

“.411  in  all,  we  have  been  wide 
open  for  raids.  Our  competitive 
media  have  been  so  financially 
plump  that  they  could  toss  vast 


sums  into  huge  promotion  bene¬ 
fits  to  promote’  their  respective 
media  and  could  man  this  effort 
with  brilliant  minds  to  give  the 
campaign  teeth,  and  a  punch  to 
make  it  effective.” 

Other  Developments  Ahead 

Mr.  Archibald  covered  other 
fields  of  operation  and  sug¬ 
gested  developments  that  will 
keep  the  industry  healthy.  In 
the  area  of  circulation  he  advo- 
vated  “ample  pay”  for  carriers 
and  dealers,  supported  by  a 
service  fee  paid  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber;  use  of  circulation 
tracks  for  promotion;  larger 
frontiers  of  distribution;  circu¬ 
lation  prices  with  a  profit  mar¬ 
gin. 

He  said  newspapers  must  be 
sold  as  a  medium  and  the  Bu¬ 


SUNPAPERS'  FATHER-SON  TEAM  from  Baltimore  at  Maryland  Presi 
meetings  last  weekend:  William  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  at  left,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Sunpapers,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  Chesapeake 
Association  of  the  AP;  and,  William  F.  Schmick  Sr.,  president  of  A.  S. 
Abell  Co.  at  dinner  session. 


reau  of  Advertising  should  be 
adequately  and  brilliantly  staff¬ 
ed  and  amply  financed  for  the 
job;  also  rate  structures  must 
be  simplified. 

The  publisher  called  for  vast 
improvements  in  machinery  to 
supplant  cumbersome  processes 
and  he  predicted  color  facilitie.s 
in  nearly  all  dailies — four-color 
printing  in  the  larg;er  ones — 
within  a  few  years. 

On  the  editorial  side  Mr. 
Archibald  declared  that  skillful 
condensation  of  news  is  gaining 
in  public  favor.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence'  he  foresaw  great 
changes  in  format  and  typogra¬ 
phy. 

“The  progress  of  newspapers 
down  the  road  ahead,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “depends  on  two  fac¬ 
tors:  first,  how  good  editors 
make  them ;  second,  how  far  cir¬ 
culation  managers  take  them.” 
Senatorial  ‘Indictment’ 

Maryland  newspapermen  also 
heard  their  profession  jokingly 
put  under  indictment  by  United 
States  Senator  Matthew  M. 
Neely  (D.,  W.  Va.). 

He  charged  that  "you  are  the 
most  exclusive  monopoly  in  the 
world.  You  have  more  knowl¬ 
edge  about  everything  that  ever 
happened  in  the  world,  and  all 
there  is  to  be  known  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  about  the  modem 
world — but  you  won’t  tell  us 
until  after  it  happens. 

“I  do  beg  you  newspapermen, 
instead  of  waiting  until  our  of¬ 
ficials  have  gotten  us  into  war 
— the  damage  has  been  done — 
tell  us  now.  Tell  me  now  so  I 
can  tell  them  on  the  Senate 
floor  tomorrow  what  to  do  to 
prevent  war  with  Russia.  Don’t 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Linotype’s  President 
Emphasizes  Research 

By  Ray  Erwin 

A  UTOMATICITY,  speed,  modern  management  and  manufac¬ 
turing  techniques  and  greater  emphasis  on  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  developments  are  significant  trends  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  the  opinion  of  Martin  M.  Reed,  president  of  Mer- 


genthaler  Linotype  Company. 

“On  the  production  side,  as  I 
see  it,”  replied  Mr.  Reed  in 
answer  to  a  question,  “some  of 
the  more  significant  develop¬ 
ments  for  the  composing  room 
since  World  War  II  have  been: 

4  Developments 

“1.  Recognition  of  the  need 
for  greater  speed,  automaticity 
and  simplicity  in  the  operation 
of  machines,  which  resulted  in 
our  introduction  of  the  Comet 
Linotype. 

“2.  First  steps  have  been 
taken  in  introducing  photo¬ 
typesetting. 

“3.  Recognition  —  following 
industry  generally — of  the  need 
for  automaticity,  such  as  trans¬ 
mission  of  composed  matter  by 
the  wire  services  for  direct  use 
of  perforated  tape  on  compos¬ 
ing  machines  upon  its  receipt. 
This  is  being  emphasized  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  jobs  or  affect¬ 
ing  labor’s  earnings,  following, 
the  practice  in  that  regard  in 
other  industries. 

“4.  Use  of  magnesium  plates 
and  quick  etch  methods.” 

Mr.  Reed  observed  that  aside 
from  purely  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  there  have  been 
two  other  significant  develop¬ 
ments  : 

“A.  There  is  growing  rec¬ 


ognition  by  publishers  of  the 
fact  they  are  running  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  adoption  of  modem 
management  techniques  used  by 
other  industries  in  connection 
with  manufacturing  operations. 
This  is  widespread. 

“B.  Growing  emphasis  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  by  publish¬ 
ers  and  their  suppliers  and 
there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  users  of  equipment  to 
try  new  devices  and  methods 
as  a  means  of  solving  cost 
problems. 

Great  Progress 

“Those  are  very  significant 
trends  that  have  been  accentu¬ 
ated  since  the  w'ar,”  he  added. 
“I’d  say  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  techniques  and  in 
the  general  area  of  research 
and  development.  Many  things 
now  in  process  of  research  will 
become  available  to  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  next  half  dozen 
years  and  they  should  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  factors 
of  cost  and  efficiency.” 

The  manufacturing  execu¬ 
tive  pointed  out  that  research 
is  not  an  overnight  develop¬ 
ment  but  often  requires  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years. 

“The  span  between  the  con- 
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j  Metal  Type  Here  Awhile  | 

g  MUCH  progress  is  being  made  in  printing.  Metal  type  is  on  the  H 
g  way  out,  although  it  will  take  some  time  for  it  to  disappear  com-  J 
g  pletely.  S 

g  We  are  approaching  national  newspapers,  and  magazines  that  g 
M  are  nearly  current  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  public's  | 
B  understanding,  or  perhaps  at  times  on  its  misunderstanding.  We  ^ 
B  can  confidently  expect  better  methods  of  printing,  and  better  g 
B  methods  of  distributing  what  is  printed.  = 

I  I  wish  personally,  that  all  bulk  mailed  advertising  had  to  carry  g 
I  a  prominent  distinctive  mark.  I  should  then  have,  at  my  house,  M 
S  two  slots  in  the  door,  and  I  should  ask  the  postman  to  drop  the  m 

1^  advertising  in  the  second  slot,  which  would  lead  straight  to  the  | 
cellar.  I'm  sure  he  would  gladly  comply.  | 

m  —DR.  VANNEVAR  BUSH,  president  of  the  | 

H  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  in  an  g 

address  to  the  American  Society  of  Mech-  g 
anical  Engineers,  Feb.  16,  in  Now  York  City,  g 

Imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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cept  of  an  idea  and  a  market¬ 
able  product  seldom  is  less  than 
five  years  and  never  less  than 
three  years  if  it  involves  re¬ 
search  at  all,”  explained  Mr. 
Reed. 

“As  a  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Printing  Association,  I 
know  that  suppliers  have  never 
been  so  aware  of  the  problems 
and  so  alert  to  the  need  for 
making  available  to  the  printer 
and  publisher  equipment  that 
will  help  produce  at  minimum 
costs,”  he  added.  “Many  de¬ 
velopments  are  now  in  a  state 
of  evolution  and  some  are  go¬ 
ing  to  prove  extremely  valuable 
in  the  years  ahead.  Research  in 
the  graphic  arts  is  in  a  very 
dynamic  state. 

Cost-Saving 

“But  for  the  industry  to 
think  it  can  solve  its  cost 
problem  from  new  products 
alone  is  for  it  to  live  in  a 
dreamer’s  paradise,”  Mr.  Reed 
warned.  “It  must  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  cost-saving  procedures 
and  techniques  for  efficient  op¬ 
erations  and  bring  the  latest 
management  developments  to 
bear  on  its  problems. 

“We,  along  with  most  manu¬ 
facturers,  are  convinced  that 
the  more  we  can  do  to  help 
the  publisher  and  printer  by 
cooperative  and  any  other 
means  at  our  disposal,  the  more 
we  place  them  in  a  financial 
position  to  buy  new  equipment. 
It  is  not  efficient  to  try  to 
operate  obsolete  machinery.” 

Mr.  Reed  practices  what  he 
preaches.  In  the  last  six  years, 
he  has  introduced  scores  of  en¬ 
gineers  (“an  alive,  alert 
group”)  into  his  company’s 
personnel  and  has  accentuated 
research. 

The  Linofilm 

The  Linofilm,  a  radically 
new  photo-typesetting  device,  is 
the  most  important  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  company.  First 
models  will  be  available  late  in 
1955.  It  •'i’as  showed  to  more 
than  1,000  publishers  and  print¬ 
ers  last  April  and  is  eagerly 
awaited  around  the  world.  The 
machine  employs  well-tested 
electromechanical  and  optical 
principles  of  original  concept 
for  the  composition  on  film  of 
typographic  material  for  use  in 
any  printing  process. 

“The  Linofilm  is  destined  to 
open  to  the  printing  industry 
new  vistas  in  certain  types  of 
printing  and  thus  will  take  its 
place  along  with  the  modern¬ 
ized  Linotype  of  more  conven¬ 
tional  design  in  the  technologi¬ 
cal  advancement  of  the  graph¬ 
ic  arts,”  predicted  Mr.  Reed. 


Martin  M.  Reed 


“I  don’t  think  it  or  any  other 
Photocomposing  as  a  whole  will 
revolutionize  the  industry. 
There  is  a  lot  to  be  done  in 
collateral  processes  quite  aside 
from  the  typesetting  function. 
Photocomposing  as  a  whole  will 
be  an  evolutionary  process  and 
— like  water — it  will  find  its 
level  over  a  period  of  years. 
Hot  metal  machines  are  here  to 
stay.  For  versatility,  ease  of 
handling  and  speed  nothing  can 
touch  them  as  yet  and  probably 
won’t  in  most  areas  of  the 
printing  field.  The  justifying 
typewriter  found  a  distinct 
place  for  itself  in  the  printing 
trades,  and  offset  has  had  little 
effect  upon  letterpress. 

“We  expect  to  be  ready  when 
the  phototypesetting  field  is 
ready  and  will  produce  in  the 
volume  needed,”  promised  Mr. 
Reed.  “We  also  have  an  auto¬ 
matic  correction  device  in  con¬ 
nection  with  composition  on 
film.  The  importance  of  that 
should  not  be  minimized. 

The  Hydraquadder 

“On  the  mechanical  side,  the 
problem  of  quadding  has  given 
trouble  for  years  and  we  have 
now  developed  the  first  truly 
hydraulic  quadder,  the  Hydra¬ 
quadder,  which  has  met  with  a 
fine  sales  response.  It  speeds 
production  and  reduces  costs 
wherever  composition  require¬ 
ments  call  for  setting  quadded 
lines.” 

Newspapers  are  here  to  stay, 
Mr.  Reed  is  convinced. 

“I  feel  that  newspapers,  in 
spite  of  television  and  other 
competing  media,  are  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  world’s  way 
of  life,”  asserted  Mr.  Reed  with 
confidence. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
executive  said  increased  literacy 
and  education  in  the  country 
will  mean  increased  circulation 
for  newspapers  and  pointed  to 
the  high  per  capita  use  of 
newspapers  and  books  in  Eng- 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Section  Edited 
By  Robert  B.  Mclnt 


Advertiser  •  I^ewspaper 


.  x  given  to  the  comics  section  has 

/ICtrO  lSSU6S  a  willing,  absorbed  quality.  In 

a  sense  the  readers  feel  they 
rir»cf  beguiled 

11  &L  kJU.lH_lCiy  by  ads  in  the  comics  section; 

.rirnir*G  S>TliriV  tention  to  them.  Quite  common- 

>jU1  11 11.^0  kJtUVaj  jy  yjgy 

Although  people  dislike  the  to  read  an  ad  almost  before 
)tion  of  advertising  in  the  they  were  hardly  aware  of  it.” 
»mics  section,  there  is  “ac-  Vivid  Awareness 

sptance,  resignation  and  a  Labeling  this  “acceptance, 
dher  vivid  awareness”  of  this  resignation,  and  a  rather  vivid 
ivertising  medium.  awareness”  as  being  attitudes 

That’s  just  one  of  the  find-  that  are  hard  to  capture  or 
igs  in  the  first  motivation  identify  in  any  simple  fashion, 
ludy  of  Sunday  comics  read-  the  report  points  out  that  be- 
rs  conducted  by  Social  Re-  cause  of  the  wish  not  to  have 


Ad  Campaigns 
Credited  with 
Big  Auto  Sale 


Papers  Still  Tops 
With  Chevrolet 


RETAIL  REGULAR 


^Only  Medium  That  Builds  Sales  Next  Day 


If  you  want  something  badly  enough  you’ll 
wait  for  it. 

Back  in  1938,  Rubin  H.  Faber,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Milwaukee  Boston  Store  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  gave  up  three  years’ 
experience  in  the  printing  business  to  start  as 
a  runner  in  the  store’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  had  waited  more  than  a  year  to 
make  the  connection. 

Now  he  is  in  his  16th  year  at  the  Boston 
Store,  a  member  of  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  an  affiliate  of  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc. 

Rubin  says  he  spent  those  early  years  at 
Boston  Store  in  proofreading,  copy  and  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  his  printing  experience  wasn’t 
wasted. 

In  1942  he  w’as  made  assistant  advertising 
manager.  The  following  year  he  entered  the 
U.  S.  Navy;  was  discharged  in  1946  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  Store  as  assistant  ad  man¬ 
ager,  a  position  he  held  until  September,  1954, 
when  he  was  appointed  publicity  director. 

In  some  ways,  Rubin  should  be  selling  news¬ 
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paper  space  instead  of  being  on  the  end  that 
buys  it  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  lines  annually. 
Just  listen  to  this: 

“Retailers  in  Milwaukee  believe  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  as  the  size  of  our  news¬ 
papers  proves.  The  daily  editions,  for  example 
run  as  much  as  120  pages,  while  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  bulge  with  some  300  pages. 

“One  reason  for  this,”  Rubin  went  on,  “is 
that  we  have  slam-bang  competition  here. 
Special  ad  sections  are  a  regular  habit  with 
most  stores. 

“We  at  Boston  Store  believe  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  accordingly  place  the  bulk  of 
our  advertising  dollar  in  this  medium. 

“The  newspaper,”  Rubin  concludes,  “repre¬ 
sents  the  only  medium  I  know  of  that  will 
build  sales  the  next  day  and  which  is  the 
least  expensive  way  to  reach  most  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time.  When  Boston  Store 
puts  its  money  in  newspaper  space  it  knows 
what  to  expect,  item-wise  and  sales-wise.” 
— R  B.  McI. 

wMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHliiiiiiiiiii  ^  o.  8  of  a  Series  mimMmMnn 
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Rubin  H.  Faber 

Milwaukee  Boston  Store  Co, 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 

20th  Century-Fox 


Sets  March 

A  series  of  four  600-line  ads 
(via  Charles  Schlaifer  &  Co.) 
will  begin  breaking  in  189  news¬ 
papers  in  106  cities  in  mid- 
March  to  promote  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox’s  Easter  release,  “A 
Man  Called  Peter.” 

These  will  be  followed  by  full 
page,  two-color  insertions  in 
This  Week,  American  Weekly, 
Parade,  Pictorial  Review  and 
Family  Weekly,  augmented  with 
insertions  in  locally-edited  sup¬ 
plements  in  Denver,  Omaha, 
Oklahoma  City,  Atlanta  and 
Louisville. 

Full-page,  two-color  ads  will 
also  appear  in  seven  national 
magazines. 

According  to  Charles  Rinfeld, 
vicepresident  of  20th  Century- 
Fox,  the  campaign  will  be  the 
most  intensive'  ever  accorded  a 
motion  picture  in  terms  of  cov¬ 
erage  and  penetration. 

Mitchell  Selling 
‘Coolers*  in  Feb. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  air  conditioners  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Mitchell  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  using  full-page 
ads  (via  A.  Martin  Rothbardt, 
Inc.)  in  85  newspapers  across 
the'  country  in  a  special  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  firm  is  giving  away  free 
every  20th  air  conditioner  sold 
at  the  retail  level  during  Febru¬ 
ary.  Each  purchaser  is  invited 
to  submit  a  25-words-or-less 
statement  on  why  he  bought  a 
conditioner  early.  From  every 
20  cards  received,  Mitchell  will 
select  a  winner  and  return  the 
purchase  price.  Based  on  an¬ 
ticipated  sales  of  50,000  units 
during  the  month,  Mitchell  ex¬ 
pects  to  give  away  2,500  units. 

Kraft  Schedules 
4-Color  Lenten  Ads 

A  tremendous  push  of  full- 
p  a  g  e,  four-color  advertising 
(via  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Chicago)  in  daily  newspapers 
is  being  undertaken  during  Lent 
by  the  Kraft  Foods  Co.  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Kraft  Dinner  (quick¬ 
cooking  package  of  macaroni 
and  grated  cheese)  and  “your 
favorite  brand  of  tuna.” 

Schedule  calls  for  four  colors 
in  newspapers  where  color  is 
available  and  black  and  white 
elsewhere.  A  total  of  118  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used.  Most  of 


Pic  Push 

the  ads  are  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  March  14. 

AdmiraVs  Range 
Ads  In  Newspapers 

A  range  advertising-sales 
promotion  program,  most  com¬ 
prehensive'  in  Admiral  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  history,  has  been  planned 
to  introduce  the  new  line  of 
electric  ranges.  The  program 
will  stress  national  and  trade 
magazine,  newspaper  and  net- 
w'ork  TV  advertising. 

The  newspaper  advertising, 
consisting  of  full-page  ads,  is 
scheduled  to  run  in  approxi¬ 
mately  100  major  markets  on 
March  27.  A  “super”  co-op 
newspaper  ad  schedule  will  run 
on  the'  same  date  in  these  pri¬ 
mary  markets  as  well  as  in  850 
secondary  markets. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Local  tie-in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  store  displays  are 
being  planned  by  260  drug 
chains  operating  more  than 
3,400  stores  which  have  sched¬ 
uled  their  first  coordinated  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day  promotion,  June 
3-19.  The  nationwide  campaign 
is  being  coordinated  by  Chain 
Store  Age  with  cooperation  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day  Council. 

•  During  the  period  ending 
in  June,  Emerson  Radio  and 
Phonograph  Corporation  will 
intensify  its  national  maga¬ 
zine,  national  newspaper,  co-op 
newspaper,  trade  publication, 
and  billboard  advertising. 

• 

Valentine  Section  Nets 
1,000  Inches  of  Ads 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Repub¬ 
lican  on  Feb.  8  published  a  16- 
page  Valentine  section  with  the 
first  and  last  pages  printed  in 
red.  The  tabloid-size  section 
produced  more  than  1,000  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  advertising  from 
47  accounts. 

“This  was  almost  double  the 
linage  and  number  of  accounts 
of  our  1954  Valentine’s  Day  ef¬ 
fort,”  Kenneth  L.  Brennan,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  reported. 
The  difference  this  year,  he 
added,  was  in  well-organized 
advance  planning,  “a  pattern 
we  are  going  to  follow  for  all 
future  ‘specials’.” 


Auto  Sales 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

credited  for  the  fact  that  in 
January  Chrysler  sales  were 
up  70%  over  January,  1954, 
and  that  record  deliveries  are 
continuing  in  February.” 

T.  J.  Henry,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  said 
that  it  was  obvious  that  the 
intensive  fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  with  newspapers  play¬ 
ing  a  key  role,  was  paying  off 
in  ektra  dividends  in  Mercury 
sales  now. 

“The  stepped  up  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  bolstered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  publicity  demanded  by 
a  car-hungry  populace,  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  helped  sales,”  he 
said. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  would  not 
be'  quoted  officially,  but  a 
spokesman  said  that  it  was 
very  apparent  the  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  program  was  now 
paying  off. 

General  Motors  Corp.  also 
would  not  comment  officially. 
A  spokesman  did  mention  that 
it  was  no  secret  that  GM  was 
spending  heavily  in  all  media. 
• 

N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
Names  Ad  Director 

The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  appointed  Daniel  H. 
Woodward,  Jr.  as  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  effective'  Feb.  21.  He  will 
report  to  Ruddick  C.  Lawrence, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  market  devel¬ 
opment.  Mr.  Woodward  is  re¬ 
signing  as  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Cone 
Mills,  Inc.,  New  York. 

In  his  new  duties  he  will 
direct  the  Exchange’s  enlarged 
national  advertising  program  in 
542  daily  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  financial  pub¬ 
lications  to  broaden  stock  own¬ 
ership  on  a  sound  basis.  He 
will  also  concentrate  on  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  to  help  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Member  Firms  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  de¬ 
velop  their  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  activities. 

• 

AFA  District  Elects 

Mel  Tharp,  sales  promotion 
manager,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  elected 
governor  of  the  Fifth  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America  Dis¬ 
trict  at  its  annual  convention 
in  Dayton.  William  Dyer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star-News,  was  elected 
first  lieutenant  governor. 


Step-Up  Goes 
Over  Big  at 
Mil.  Journal 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Operation  step-up  was  put 
into  effect  promptly  and  dra¬ 
matically  at  the'  Milwaukee 
Journal,  an  indication  that  the 
Journal  people  are  not  over¬ 
awed  or  complacent  about  their 
record  as  world  leader  in  total 
advertising  linage  for  the  pa-rt 
five  consecutive'  years. 

“D”  Day  for  “Operation 
Step-Up”  was  timed  for  the 
closing  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Journal’s  20th  Annual  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  Clinic.  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Drew,  Journal  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  addressed  the 
group  which  had  previously  at¬ 
tended  three  full  afternoon 
clinic  sessions. 

Tells  Step-Up  Value 

Mr.  Drew  pointed  out  it  •was 
brand  new,  making  its  premiere 
in  375  newspaper  offices  at  the 
same  time.  He  called  it  “A 
blue  chip,  pretested,  double 
checked,  highly  expert,  profes¬ 
sional  sales  course — complete, 
deep,  and  thorough — done  by 
the  best  talent  available  under 
the  supervision  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  busine's.”  He 
termed  it  “no  warmed-over  lec¬ 
ture  course  or  text  book  affair, 
but  a  self  participation  oppor¬ 
tunity  propped  with  records, 
easels,  skits,  dramatization,  and 
detailed  pleasant  training  meth¬ 
ods.”  He  told  the  Journal  peo¬ 
ple  “you  are  not  going  to  be 
taught  or  ‘lamed.’  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  train  yourself  among 
yourselves  and  enjoy  eVery  min¬ 
ute  of  it,”  pointing  out  that 
the  study  of  the  manual  indi¬ 
cated  Step-Up  started  out 
“slow,  easy,  and  elementary.” 
He  added  the  salesmen  would 
ehjoy  the  methods  employed 
by  professional  trainers  to  in¬ 
trigue,  hold  and  help  news¬ 
paper  salesmen. 

During  the  week  of  Feb.  6, 
the  first  sessions  of  this  13- 
week  course  were  given.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  size  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  outside  advertising  staff, 
salesmen  were  divided  into  four 
groups,  each  with  its  own 
group  leader  for  the  duration 
of  the  course. 

Principally  because  it  has 
much  to  offer  both  the  veteran 
salesman  and  the  neophite,  the 
program  has  been  received  en¬ 
thusiastically  by  the  Journal 
sales  staff. 

L  I  S  H  E  R  for  February  19,  1955 
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PLAIN 


Your  direct  route  to  results 

in  a  $5  billion  market 


There’s  qo  better  way  to  speed  up  sales  than  to  tell  your 
story  to  a  double  market.  And  that’s  just  what  happens 
when  you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  With 
the  P.  D.  you  reach  greater  Cleveland  PLUS  26  adjacent 
counties.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of  one!  No  detour¬ 
ing,  no  wasted  efforts  . . .  just  a  straight-away  toward 
more  results  for  less  money.  Investigate  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  today! 


(atptUaU) 
Cuyahtg)!  Cy. 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $1,976,390,000 


Food  Sales .  523,053,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,158,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000 


Eff.  Buying  Income  3,998,757,000 


36  AJjatymt 
Caurnty  Anm* 
$1,635,161,000 
403,545,000 
138,040,000 
38,554,000 
73,949,000 
3,333,759,000 


*Aknm,  C4$nlon,Yomntitau‘n  mat  imtludtJ. 
Figunt— Salts  Mamagtmttml  Smrfty,  May,  t9S4 


The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market  Survey  Department  can  assist 
you  in  checking  your  merchandising  coverage  with  cur¬ 
rent  market  data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 


195$ 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Jack  Sullivan 
JoinsBranham 
Co.  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

Jack  B.  Sullivan,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago  American,  has  joined 
the  Branham 
Company  in 
charge  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  re¬ 
search,  it  was 
announced  here 
by  Eugene  F. 

Corcoran,  presi¬ 
dent  of  newspa¬ 
per  representa¬ 
tive  firm. 

A  Northwest-  Sullivan 
em  University 
graduate  and  former  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  member,  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  was  employed  by  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  as  an 
assistant  to  the  research  direc¬ 
tor. 

In  1947,  he  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  as  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  presentation  depart¬ 
ment,  resigning  in  1953  to  join 


the  retail  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  American.  Mr.  Sullivan 
will  be  headquartered  in  Chica¬ 
go  for  the  Branham  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Alleman  Heads  WNR 
Research  Service 

Chicago 

Gene  Alleman,  who  retired 
Feb.  1  as  secretary-manager  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
research  and  information  for 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
by  Paul  C.  Smith,  WNR  presi¬ 
dent. 

Approval  of  the  appointment 
was  made  by  the  WNR  Op¬ 
erating  Committee,  consisting 
of  Glenn  McNeil,  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  chairman; 
Clarence  LaFrombois,  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Ralph  Keller,  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association;  and 
Don  Eck,  National  Editorial 
Association. 

Mulligan  Appointed 

Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  this  week  was  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Keene 


(N.  H.)  Evening  Sentinel  and 
the  New  Hampshire  (weekly) 
Sentinel,  according  to  officials 
of  Keene  Publishing  (Corpora¬ 
tion  which  publishes  the  two 
newspapers.  The  appointment 
was  effective  Feb.  15. 

• 

Bell  &  Howell  Gets 
Broad  Injimction 

A  New  Jersey  discount  house 
has  been  permanently  enjoined 
from  inducing  retail  dealers  to 
breach  Bell  &  Howell  Fair 
Trade  agreements  by  trans¬ 
shipping  merchandise  at  cut 
prices. 

The  precedent-setting  decree 
— one  of  the  broadest  Fair 
Trade  injunctions  in  recent 
years  —  was  entered  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey 
against  Queens  Jewelry  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Jersey  City  discount 
house. 

Attorneys  for  Bell  &  Howell 
are  now  preparing  additional 
Fair  Trade  suits  for  filing  in 
the  New  York  area  and  in  the 
midwest. 


Ice  Cream  Men 
Tell  Media  Plans 

Newspapers  will  be  the 
major  advertising  medium 
in  1955  of  26.8%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  ice  cream  manufac¬ 
turers,  according  to  an 
eight-pagre  report  on  ice 
cream  industry  trends  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  Ice 
Cream  Field  magazine. 
Other  media  place  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Point-of-purchase,  38.6%; 
TV,  13.7%;  radio,  12.7%. 

Actually,  the  report  notes, 
the  number  of  manufacturers 
using  these  media  will  be 
much  larger  than  the  figures 
indicate  because  while  most 
manufacturers  emphasize  one 
form  of  advertising,  virtual¬ 
ly  all  of  them  rely  on  three 
or  four  in  combination. 


Grocery  advertisers  give 
The  Washington  Star 
biggest  January  linage 
in  102  years 


As  everybody  in  the  business  knows,  grocery  advertisers  are  smart 
buyers  of  newspaper  space.  Operating  on  a  tiny  margin  of  profit,  they 
have  to  make  every  advertising  dollar  do  its  duty. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  grocery  advertisers  (like  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores)  have  been  placing  more  and  more  of  their  annual 
linage  in  The  Star  because  they  know  The  Star  is  the  Washington 
newspaper  that  pays  off  in  customers. 

January  furnishes  a  clue  to  1955  schedules.  It  was  a  month  in  which 
The  Star  broke  every  Washington  record  for  combined  general  and 
local  grocery  linage  for  any  4  week  period.  The  Star  published  278,244 
lines  to  lead  Washington’s  second  paper  by  the  whopping  margin 
of  28.2%. 

All  the  arguments  in  the  world  can’t  brush  away  the  big  one :  ihe  Star 
gets  more  business  because  it  produces  more  business.  In  the  final 
analysis,  nothing  is  of  higher  significance  to  the  media  executives  who 
make  up  advertising  schedules  for  food  products  or  any  product  whose 
success  depends  on  volume  sales. 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C 

HapraMiifcd  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Oriw«b««,  Inc.,  4M  Laxinqtnn  Ava.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Dalroil  —  Lot  AngaUt  —  Son  Froncicco 
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’54  Appliance  Linage 
Off  16%;  Less  TV  Ads 


The  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau,  Chicago,  which  during 
1954  tabulated  more  than  340,* 
000  ads  from  daily  newspapers 
on  seven  major  electric  appli¬ 
ances,  this  week  revealed  that 
all  told,  1954  advertising  on  the 
products  covered  was  approxi¬ 
mately  16%  less  than  1958. 
Reason :  Less  advertising  on 
TV  sets  during  1954. 

The  major  appliances  covered 
(see  box)  are  refrigerators, 
freezers,  electric  ranges,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  clothes  dryers, 
radio  sets,  and  TV  sets. 

Refrigerator  advertising  tab¬ 
ulated  in  110  cities  was  off 
slightly  over  1953,  but  the 
downward  trend  was  not  signi¬ 
ficant.  Individual  linage  is 
tabulated  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  on  16  leading 
brands  of  refrigerators  plus 
one  figure  for  “all  other 
brands.”  Los  Angeles,  which 
carried  more  refrigerator  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  city 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1953  maintained 
its  lead  in  1954.  Boston  and 
New  York  were  runners  up.  Of 
all  refrigerator  advertising 
run,  the  three  leading  brands 
accounted  for  more  than  40% 
of  the  total  linage.  Percentages 
of  these  three  leading  brands 
were  16.4;  15.9;  and  11.9. 

Total  freezer  advertising  was 
off  sharply  in  1954  as  against 
1953  and  1952.  However,  1954 
did  exceed  the  linage  of  1951. 
As  in  the  past,  one  single  brand 
name  carried  the  bulk  of  the 
newspaper  advertising,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  total. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  8,000  column 
inches  carried  more  freezer  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  city  in 
the  country. 

Electric  range  total  linage  in 
68  cities  studied  as  slightly, 
but  not  significantly,  greater 
than  1953. 

The  advertising  on  standard 


washing  machines  was  off 
sharply  last  year,  whereas  the 
advertising  on  automatic  wash¬ 
ers  was  once  again  up  sharply. 
Of  all  advertising  run  in  81 
cities  on  automatic  washers,  the 
five  leading  brands  accounted 
for  the  following  percentages 
of  the  total:  13%,  12%,  and 
three  tied  at  10%.  Boston  led 
all  other  cities  in  the  amount 
of  automatic  washing  machine 
linage,  with  68,000  column 
inches.  New  York  City  had  49,- 
000  columns  inches,  Los  An¬ 
geles  42,000  and  Houston,  Tex., 
36,000. 

Clothes  dryer  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  daily  newspapers  of 
71  cities  are  tabulated  separate¬ 
ly  by  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  as  to  gas  fired  and  elec¬ 
trically  heated  dryers.  There 
was  a  large  increase  on  electric 
dryer  advertising,  and  a  mod¬ 
erate  increase  on  gas-fired 
models. 

Dealer  and  national  radio- 
TV  set  advertising  is  now  kept 
on  108  cities  the  Bureau  points 
out.  Previous  to  1953,  only  49 
cities  were  checked,  hence,  those 
figure.s  are  omitted  from  the 
table  since  they  are  not  com¬ 
parable.  There  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  decrease  in  TV  set  adver¬ 
tising  in  1954  over  1953,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  when 
the  licensing  of  new  TV  sta¬ 
tions  was  unfrozen  in  1952, 
there  followed  a  flood  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  these  new  markets  in 
1953.  After  this  heavy  satura¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  1953,  it 
is  not  unusual  that  1954  would 
be  less. 

Radio  set  advertising  was 
also  less  in  1954. 

“In  checking  this  advertising 
each  year,”  the  Bureau’s  report 
states,  “the  total  linage  of  each 
leading  brand  is  kept  separately 
‘by  city’.  Both  dealer  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  figures  are 
included. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BY  COLUMN  INCHES 


No. 

Citioi 

1954  1953  1952  1951  Chockod 

Rofrigorafors  .  2,246,543  2,447,439  2,424,483  3,548,162  110 

Froezer  398,662  534,636  542,742  344,526  110 

Ranges  .  406,680  399,993  350,300  429,686  68 

Washers  (S)  .  275,031  433,812  412,332  517,681  81 

Washers  (A)  ....  1,521,600  1,200,857  864,917  707,686  81 

Dryers,  Gas  .  68,894  53,071  49,418  44,388  71 

Dryers,  Elec .  354,381  261,701  163,868  11,985  71 

Radio  Sets  .  572,786  785,775  —  —  108 

TV  Sets  .  4,599,478  6,351,421  —  —  108 


Research  Aids 
Copy  Message 

San  Francisoo 

The  products  of  applied  re¬ 
search  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute  now  include  proce¬ 
dures  that  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising,  reports 
Dr.  Bertrand  Klass,  manager 
of  applied  social  science  and 
research  for  SRI. 

He  advised  that  sales  of  a 
woman’s  hair  application  have 
been  improved  through  revisions 
of  advertising  copy  effected  af¬ 
ter  detailed  research. 

“The  display  of  one  word  in 
the  original  copy  gave  many 
women  readers  the  impression 
that  the  product  was  a  dye,  and 
they  immediately  decided 
against  it,”  Dr.  Klass  said. 
Added  sales  followed  correc¬ 
tions  and  adjustments,  he  re¬ 
ported.  The  company  has  pro¬ 
vided  detailed  figures  which 
show  impressive  improvement. 

“Since  newspapers  serve  local 
communities,  these  immense  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  are  seen  only 
in  their  statistical  form,”  the 
report  continues.  More  than 
twice  the  amount  of  dollars  is 
spent  in  newspaper  advertising 
than  is  spent  in  a  combination 
of  general  magazines,  radio-TV, 
farm  papers  and  magazines  and 
weekly  papers  combined.” 

Pointing  out  that  there  are 
1,393  cities  in  the  U.  S.  in 
which  one  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  notes  that  figures  given 
are  for  the  selected  cities 
checked,  and  are  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  as  totals  for  the  U.  S. 

• 

FTC  Cracks  Down 
On  False  Ad  Claims 

Washington 

Stepping  up  its  enforcement 
activities  against  violators  of 
orders  based  on  false  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  petitioned  U.  S. 
District  Courts  for  two  judge¬ 
ments,  totaling  1120,000. 

In  the  Southern  District  of 
California,  FTC  is  seeking  a 
penalty  of  $70,000  against 
Century  Metalcraft  Corporation 
for  14  violations  of  a  1940 
order  concerning  false  adver¬ 
tising  of  hospital  and  medical 
indorsement  of  its  kitchen 
utensils. 

In  the  Northern  District 
Court  of  Illinois,  judgment  for 
$50,000  is  asked  by  10  viola¬ 
tions,  by  Hollywood  Film 
Studios,  of  a  1951  order  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  conditions  of 
an  advertised  contract  for  film 
enlargements  he  clearly  stated. 


4  Promotions 
Made  by  Kraft 
At  Top  Level 

Chicago 

Four  changes  in  top  level 
management  relating  to  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Kraft  Foods  Com¬ 
pany  were  announced  this  week. 

John  H.  Platt,  who  has  been 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations, 
was  named  senior  vicepresident. 
In  his  new  position,  he  will 
broaden  the  scope  of  his  activi¬ 
ties  from  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  to  over-all  operations. 

Charles  G.  Wright,  formerly 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales, 
becomes  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising.  Tad 
John  B.  McLaughlin,  formerly 
advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  becomes  director 
of  sales  and  advertising.  Tad 
Jeffery,  former  assistant  to 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Platt  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1919  and  has 
been  in  charge  of  advertising 
since  1924.  He  was  named  a 
director  of  Kraft  in  1940  and  a 
vicepresident  and  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee  in  1946. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Mr.  Wright  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1929  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Wright’s  Mayonnaise  by 
Kraft.  He  had  been  in  charge 
of  production  with  Wright’s 
and  continued  in  charge  of 
salad  product  production  after 
joining  Kraft  until  1934,  when 
he  transferred  to  sales,  becom¬ 
ing  salad  products  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Kraft’s  Central  Div. 

John  McLaughlin  joined 
Kraft  in  1949  after  a  diversi¬ 
fied  career  in  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting  and  selling  for  nearly 
25  years.  Following  service  in 
World  War  II  he  joined  Con¬ 
fections,  Inc.  as  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  manager.  This 
association  led  to  a  position 
with  (^neral  Foods,  where  he 
directed  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  many  of  the  oldest 
brands  of  the  Post  Cereal  Divi¬ 
sion  prior  to  joining  Kraft. 

Tad  Jeffery,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  McLaughlin  as  advertising 
manager,  started  his  business 
career  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.  After 
service  in  World  War  II,  he 
returned  to  Pepsodent  and 
came  to  Kraft  in  1960  as  a 
product  advertising  manager. 
He  wras  named  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  organi- 
zatiott  in  1963. 
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Business  on 
Florida’s 
Billion  Dollar 
Gold  Coast  is... 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


4th  IN  THE  NATION  IN 
TOTAL  ADVERTISING  FOR  '54 

45  MILLION  LINES 


South  Florida  Bank  Ooposits  . . . . 

Qroator  Miami  Rotail  Salas . 

Plano  Travol . . 

Numbor  of  Tolephonos . 

Now  Construction . 

Auto  Rogistrations . 

Assots  of  Financial  Institutions 

Eloctrical  Consumption . 

Manufacturing  Employment . 

Long  Distance  Calls . 


and  that^s  only  part  of  the  picture! 


See  your  SB&F  man  today  for  the  complete 
picture  of  this  booming,  year  'round  market  — 
and  the  blanket  coverage  of  The  Miami  Herald. 


Herald 


JOHN  S.  KNieMT,  Nblitk.r 

STOBT,  MOORS  t  SINIIY,  NttioMl  Ri.t. 

AHiliatfd  —  W9AM.  WOAM-FM 


The  Miami  Herald  ALONE  sells  all  South  Florid 
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Use  It 
Now  in  the 

Altoona 

Pennsylvania 

Mirror 


add  EXTRA 
SELLING  POWER 
to  your  advertising 
message  in  the 
Altoona  Mirror 
by  using  color! 

Each  evening  in 
Altoona  the  Mirror 
rings  nearly  every 
doorbell  In  the  block 
with  98%  coverage. 
It  does  a  tremendous 
selling  job.  Your 
advertising  in  color 
will  get  extra  results 
out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  extra  cost. 


Use  the 
combination 
you  want 

Black  plus  1  COLOR 

or 

Black  plus  2  COLORS 


PH  ROUNDUP 

Oil  Group  Integrates  PR, 
Advertising  Objeetives 


The  next  national  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  Feb.  27  in  American 
Weekly  and  again  on  March  6 
in  This  week,  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  way  advertising 
and  public  relations  objectives 
can  be  integrated  effectively. 

The  ad,  which  is  also  sche¬ 
duled  for  Satevepost,  Life  and 
Look  magazines,  features  as  an 
attention-getting  device  “The 
Story  of  Colonel  Drake,”  (see 
cut)  a  new  public  relations  mo¬ 
tion  picture  produced  recently 
by  the  Institute. 

The  layout  of  movie  stills 
draws  attention  to  the  ad,  and 
copy  accomplishes  the  ad’s  im¬ 
mediate  “message”  objective 
of  telling  the  story  of  oil  in¬ 
dustry  competition  and  free  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  public  relations  phase  is 
brought  in  with  an  offer  of  free 
showings  of  the  film  to  clubs, 
schools,  churches,  and  other 
groups.  Inquiries  resulting  from 
the  ads  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
API  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  area  in  which  the 
request  originates.  He  will  fol¬ 
low  up  by  scheduling  the  film 
and  offering  to  supply  booklets, 
pamphlets,  speakers,  and  other 
basic  public  relations  tools. 

Thus,  the  API  feels,  the  dual 
objectives  are  accomplished 
simultaneously,  since  the  basic 
program  of  the  Institute  is  to 
distribute  information  about  the 
oil  industry  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic. 

According  to  the  Institute,  the 
February-March  ad  is  only  one 
of  a  series  designed  to  bring 
selected  achievements  and  ac- 


PUBLICITY 

A  ten-session  course  in  the 
Fundamentals  of  Publicity,  j 
‘  taught  by  experts  in  publicity,  i 
press,  radio,  TV  and  maga-  ! 
lines.  I 

‘  The  13th  ten-weeks  course  j 
:  offered  by  I 

PUBLICITY  CLUB 
OF  NEW  YORK 

starts  on  Tuesday,  March  8, 

I  1955  at  7:00  P.M.,  at  the 
j  Shelton  Hotel 

!  Register  Now  -  Write  or  Phone 
Rita  Otway  PLaza  3-4671 

Shelton  Hotel  j 
FIFTEEN  DOLLARS 


complishments  of  the  industry 
to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Schrader  To  Keynote 
Annual  PR  Institute 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Paul  A.  Schrader,  director  of 
news  and  public  relations  for 
for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade, 
will  deliver  the  keynote  address 
at  the  fourth  annual  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Directors’  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  Feb. 
25-26. 

“I  believe  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  should  be  trained 
observers  of  the  public  tastes 
and  whims,  and  supported  by 
management  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  never  in  the  dark  as  to 
executive  decisions  and  depart¬ 
mental  operations,”  Mr.  Schrad¬ 
er  wrote  the  school  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  speaking  assignment. 

Robischon  Joins  Exec 
Staff  of  Selvage  &  Lee 

Robert  E.  Robischon  this 
week  resigned  as  director  of 
the  Division  of  State  Publicity, 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Commerce  to  join  the  executive 
staff  of  Selvage  &  Lee,  New 
York. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Robischon  served  as 
advertising,  sale.s  promotion 
and  publicity  manager  for  Esso 
Export  Corp.  He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  newspaperman. 

Improve  Shareholder 
Relations  Firms  Told 

A  continuous  program  to 
improve  shareholder  relations 
is  the  best  way  to  prevent  a 
proxy  contest,  according  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  New  York. 

In  a  special  report  to  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Institute  prescribed  10 
means  by  which  management 
can  avoid  struggles  for  control. 
Among  them  was  the  suggest- 
tion  that  comparative  data 
should  be  used  in  reports  and 
institutional  advertising  to  show 
the  company’s  progress. 

Sun  Oil  Appoints 
PR  Representatives 

Philadelphia 

Assignment  of  a  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  to  each 
major  department  of  the  Sun 
Oil  Co.  has  been  announced  by 
Franklyn  Waltman,  Sun’s  direc¬ 


tor  of  public  relations. 

In  addition,  a  news  bureau, 
headed  by  Earl  W.  Palmer,  | 
has  been  created  to  handle  gen¬ 
eral  relations  with  the  press, 
radio-TV. 

Robinson-Hannagan 
Names  2  to  Staff 

Robinson-Hannagan  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  two  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  staff. 

David  B.  Dreiman,  formerly 
a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard 
University,  an  associate’  editor 
of  Life  and  a  staffer  on  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
earlier  on  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  has  been  appointed  an 
account  executive.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company  account. 

Ronald  Schiller,  formerly  | 
with  Life,  Time  and  managing 
editor  of  United  Nations  World 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  Eveninrf  Post,  Collier’s 
Look,  Reader's  Digest  and  oth¬ 
er  national  magazines,  has 
been  made  head  of  the  firm’s 
new  magazine  department.  He 
was  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  in  1948-49  for  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
NANA  and  CBS. 

• 

Pocket  Books  Opens 
Inside  Covers  To  Ads  ^ 

•Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York,  world’s  largest  publisher 
of  paper-bound  books,  will  open 
its  second  and  third  covers  to 
“selected  institutional  advertis¬ 
ers”  in  units  of  one  million 
guaranteed  circulation,  it 
was  announced  last  week  by 
the  Benjamin  Agency,  New 
York,  Pocket  Books’  advertising 
representative. 

Another  service  announced  is 
designed  for  coupon  advertisers 
and  provides  accordion-folded, 
two-color  leaflets,  loosely  in¬ 
serted  in  each  book,  and  fea¬ 
tures  four  different  advertisers.  [ 
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MR.  ROBERT  C.  CONDER 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
APEX  BUILDING  SUPPLIES,  INC. 

DENVER,  COLO. 


...through  MAGAZINE  ADS 
like  this  in  the  LOCALLY-EDITED 
DENVER  POST  MAGAZINE” 


You  can  make  a  slight  flurry— or  a  smash  hit  in  Denver  (as  in  Atlanta, 
Newark,  Toledo,  etc.).  It  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  you  buy.  Leading  merchants  like  Apex  Building  Supplies  in 
Denver  build  volume  sales  with  magazine  advertising  at  the  local  level. 
Says  Mr.  Robert  C.  Conder,  General  Manager  of  Apex:  “Our  phone 
started  ringing  at  7:30  Monday  morning,  the  day  after  our  first  four- 
color  page  ad  appeared  in  the  Locally-Edited  Denver  Post  Empire 
Magazine.  And  throughout  that  week,  an  impressive  volume  of  orders 
were  directly  traceable  to  our  advertising.  Yes,  indeed!  We’re  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  color  advertising  in  a  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazine 
like  the  Denver  Post  Empire  Magazine.  It’s  a  source  of  solid  business 
for  us.” 

Your  ads  in  the  Locally-Edited  Denver  Post  Empire  Magazine  are 
read  and  shopped  from  by  8  out  of  10  Denver  families,  while  the  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazine  reaches  only  1  out  of  10  Denver  homes! 


“ORDERS  ARE  STILL  COMING 

IN,  months  after  this  full- 
page  color  ad  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Post  Empire  Mag¬ 
azine,”  says  Mr.  Conder. 
Proof  again,  where  there’s  a 
Locally-Edited  Gravure  Mag¬ 
azine,  there’s  a  made-to-order 
medium  for  completely  sell¬ 
ing  a  major  market . . .  where 
selling  counts! 


*  Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Newspaper  circulation  impact 
*  Gravure  magazine  reproduction  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 
•  Complete  flexibility 


**AGA2INE 

AT  THE 

level  i 


For  inoro  informgtion  about 
Ihoso  12  woeklir  nowspopor  grov- 
uro  mogorincs,  contort  ono  of 
tho  following  reprosentotiyos; 
The  Ironhom  Company,  Crosmor 
I  Woodword,  Inc.,  Jann  t 
Kolloy,  Inc.,  Kolly-Smith  Co., 
Moloney,  Regon  t  Schmitt,  Inc., 
O'Moro  t  Ormebee,  Inc.,  Scoloro, 
Mookor  t  Scott,  Inc.,  Story, 
Irooks  t  Finley,  Inc. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION  •  COLUMBIA  STATE 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 
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RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Color  Ad  Experiments 
Amaze"  Retail  Group 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

R  &  W  Super  Markets  are 
experimenting  with  color  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  results 
to  date  have  been  “very  gratify¬ 
ing,”  according  to  Richard 
Jasper,  advertising  manager  of 
S.  M,  Flickinger  Co.,  sponsor 
of  the  R  &  W  cooperative  store 
group. 

The  stores  have  tried  two 
full-page  color  ads  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Expretis,  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Business  results 
from  both  ads  were  “excellent,” 
said  Mr.  Jasper,  noting  that 
some  of  the  participating  stores 
were  “amazed”  at  pulling  power 
of  the  colored  ads. 

The  new  food-advertising  ap¬ 
proach  is  different  not  only 
from  the  color  standpoint,  but 


also  in  the  fact  that  the  ads 
have  been  spotted  on  Thursday 
morning.  Most  supermarket 
newspaper  advertising  here  tra¬ 
ditionally  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  morning  papers. 

But  Mr.  Jasper  finds  that  the 
Thursday  morning  timing  ap¬ 
parently  is  getting  good  reader- 
ship  and  finding  food  consumers 
in  a  responsive  mood.  “Running 
our  ad  a  day  ahead  of  most 
food  advertising  gives  us  a 
chance  to  pick  up  an  extra 
day’s  business,”  said  Mr. 
Jasper. 

“The  participating  markets 
have  shown  some  veiy  healthy 
increases  from  the  color  ads. 
We  feel  that  food  advertising 
in  color  creates  increased  read¬ 


LARGEST  SINGLE  AD  ever  published  in  a  single  issue  of  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal  is  checked  by  (left  fo  right):  Dick  Green, 
member  of  the  daily's  retail  ad  staff;  Wayne  Henly,  Avalanche-Journal 
ad  director;  and  Franklin  Grant,  ad  manager  for  Dunlap's  Department 
Store,  the  advertiser. 


This  Man  Bought 
27,416  Automobiles  Last  Year! 

WHO  IS  HE?  He’s  Mr.  Baltimore — a  man  who  goes 
shopping  in  a  big  way. 

He  expects  to  buy  the  same  number  (or  a  shade 
more)  cars  this  year.  He’ll  also  purchase  30,000  electric 
refrigerators  and  freezers  .  .  .  and  300,000  and  more 
suits  for  his  wardrobe. 

Of  the  387,000  households  headed  by  Mr.  Baltimore,  54% 
read  The  NEWS-POST. 

To  make  your  mark  in  the  Baltimore  market  .  .  .  tell 
your  story  in  The  NEWS-POST! 

It  will  be  read  by  a  READY,  WILLING  and  ABLE  Mr. 
Baltimore — Ready  to  improve  his  standard  of  living . . . 

Willing  to  make  major  purchases  this  year  . . .  Able  to 
draw  on  $2,140,658,000.00  of  Spendable  Income  to  do  so! 

Baltimore  News-Post 

A  Heai8t  NewsiMper,  RepreBented  Sationallif  By  Hearst  Advertmng 
Services  icttA  Offices  tn  Principal  Cities 


ership.  We  plan  to  continue  this 
program,  but  there  will  be  no 
definite  pattern  as  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  ads.  A  lot  will 
depend  on  having  the  right 
items  to  feature.” 

Mr.  Jasper  pointed  out  that 
R  &  W  has  been  using  the  meal 
approach  in  setting  up  its  color 
ads,  featuring  all  the  items 
needed  for  a  particular  dinner 
that  is  temptingly  presented  in 
color  photography.  Full  four- 
color  newspaper  advertising  is 
employed. 

ISeic  Store  Runs 
60,564-Line 

When  Dunlap’s  Department 
Store  opened  for  business  this 
week  in  Lubbock,  Tex,,  it  used 
60,564  lines  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  to  announce  the  event  in 
Sunday,  Feb.  13  issue  of  the 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal. 

According  to  Wayne  Henly, 
Avalanche-Journal  ad  director, 
it  was  the  larget  single  retail 
ad  ever  purchased  by  a  single 
firm  in  Lubbock.  In  addition, 
Dunlap’s  broke  a  page  ad  in 
11  other  dailies  in  West  Texas. 

Mr.  Henly  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  the  new 
department  store’s  schedule  in 
the  Avalanche-Journal  calls  for 
more  than  72  page-ads  to  run 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Copy  was  handled  for  Dun¬ 
lap’s  by  Franklin  Grant,  ad 
manager  for  the  new  store  and 
Dick  Green,  ad  staff  member 
of  the  Avalanche-Joumal. 

Retail  Linage  U p  7.2% 

Retail  linage  rose  7.2%  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
Feb.  5,  above  that  of  the  cor¬ 


responding  week  last  year, 
according  to  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  flash  report  for  six  index 
cities.  This  compares  with  a 
loss  of  1.5%  last  year  below 
the  same  week  of  1953.  The 
1953  loss  below  1952  was  7.6%. 

Retailer* s  W' eekly  Dies 

Cincinnati 

The  26-year-old  Cincinnati 
Shopping  News  will  suspend 
publication  March  2.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  followed  the  recent 
death  of  Nelson  J.  Bolan  Sr., 
its  general  manager.  The  week¬ 
ly  paper,  sponsored  by  retail 
merchants,  had  a  run  of  175,- 
000  copies. 

Among  employes  to  be 
dropped  are  900  carriers. 


Veteran  Adman 
Honored  at  75 

Burbank,  Calif. 

Rudy  Ruddell,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Daily  Review,  recently  y 
observed  his  75th  birthday.  The 
former  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  national  field,  who 
until  16  years  ago  was  located 
in  Chicago,  has  had  a  colorful 
career. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of 
his  career  were  recalled  in 
a  story  appearing  in  the  Re¬ 
view  after  the  display  staff 
went  to  lunch  and  pulled  a  sur¬ 
prise  party  for  Rudy. 

“Rudy  looks  like  a  banker, 
acts  like  an  Olympics  Game 
athlete  and  talks  like  sixty,” 
wrote  Tom  Hageman. 
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Full  R.O.P.  Color 


Maintain  multi-color  register  at  all  operating  speeds 


Now  .  .  .  R.O.P.  Color  becomes  practical  .  .  .  and 
profitable  . .  .  for  any  progressive,  advertising-minded 
newspaper. 

Praetieal .  .  .  because  the  old-time  hazards,  delays, 
costs  and  heartbreaks  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated. 
And  that's  no  exaggeration.  Today  ...  at  Milwaukee 
Journal,  as  well  as  at  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  .  .  .  R.O.P.  Color  is  running  at  high  speed  day 
and  night.  And,  fast  or  slow,  top  quality  multi-color 


register  is  maintained  throughout  the  run  to  an 
amazingly  high  degree  of  perfection  .  .  .  and  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  advertisers  and  subscribers. 

ProStabl0  .  .  .  because  advertisers  love  it.  They 
know  the  pulling  power  of  color.  They’ll  buy  it.  They're 
buying  plenty  of  it  now  .  .  .  and  paying  handsomely 
for  it.  But  they  demand  accurate  register  throughout 
the  run.  Now  they  can  have  it  .  .  .  and  you  can  give 
it  to  them. 


HURLETRON 


Automatic  Citcumferential  Raster  Contiol 


Also  used  for  web-fed  letterpress  printing 


This  remarkable  electronic  equipment  is  not  new. 
Practically  every  color  rotogravure  printing  plant  in 
the  country  has  been  using  Hurletron  Register  Controls 
for  years.  And  where  will  you  find  finer  examples  of 
accurate  color  register  at  high  speed? 

Now,  this  same  equipment  has  been  adapted  success¬ 
fully  to  R.O.P.  Color  for  newspaper  presses.  Its 
practical  value  and  profitability  have  been  fully 
demonstrated  and  proved  at  Milwaukee  Jovumal  and 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  this  equipment 
provides: 

1.  Accurate,  automatic  register  of  all  colors  within  a 
few  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

2.  Holds  register  established  at  low  speeds  up  to 
highest  operating  speed. 

3.  High  speed  corrections  at  splices  reduces  the 
number  of  bad  copies. 

4.  Exclusive  patented  ink  mist  expelling  web  scanner 
eliminates  cleaning. 


5.  Provides  pressman  with  continuous  indication  of 
running  register  and  enables  him  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  register  in  known  increments. 

6.  Simple,  easy  operation. 

Check  these  advantages  carefully.  See  what  you  have. 
Accurate  register  with  a  resultant  high  quality,  easily 
saleable  product . . .  minimum  manpower  requirements 
.  .  .  greatly  reduced  waste  of  print^  stock.  Added  up 
they  mean  self-liquidation  of  the  control  equipment  in 
less  than  a  year  on  the  average  newspaper  press 
printing  color. 

R.O.P.  Color  is  here  to  stay.  With  Hurletron  Register 
Control  you  can  make  it  practical  and  profitable.  Want 
more  details?  Write  us  today.  There’s  no  obligation. 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  Fairchild  Street  Danville,  Illinois 

Manufoeturrs  of  HurMron  oufomatie  controls  tor  Papor  and  Board  CaUpor 
and  Woighli  Cantor  Una  and  Sida  Wab  GMat  Cul-ott  and  Back-Up/  Molstura. 
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AD  AGENCIES 

Sell  First  in  Papers, 
Posme  Agency^  Urges 


“Sell  the  homemaker  first  in 
the  newspapers.  Then  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  consumer  level 
with  adequate  point-of-sale 
merchandising  essentials  so  as 
to  capitalize  on  the  great  pre¬ 
selling  power  of  the  dailies.” 

That  was  the  advice  this 
week  of  Alfred  S.  Haugan, 
president,  Haugan  Advertising, 
Inc.,  New  Yoi’k,  in  announcing 
realignment  of  policy  and  re¬ 
vamping  of  personnel  to  make 
his  agency  the  “first”  to  serve 
exclusively  as  a  “posme 
agency.”  (“Posme  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  point-of-sale  mer¬ 
chandising  essentials). 

Mr.  Haugan  told  Editor  Sl 
Publisher  that  the  day  is 
here  when  point-of-sale  pro¬ 
gramming  is  a  part-  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  just  as  the 
link  in  many  point-of-sale  de¬ 
vices  is  the  use  of  newspaper 
mastheads  to  identify  the 
product,  “without  reservation,” 


to  the  newspaper-influenced 
homemakers. 

“There  is  positive  need,”  Mr. 
Haugan  said,  “for  a  specialized 
and  qualified  agency  to  work 
out  and  handle  point-of-sale 
merchandising  essentials  con¬ 
currently  with  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  launched 
in  the  newspapers,  especially 
in  the  home  products  field.” 

He  added  that  the  “posme” 
idea  is  the  result  of  several 
years’  research  and  pilot  oper¬ 
ation  wherein  client-agency  re¬ 
lationship  effectiveness  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  markets  with  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

“It  was  proved  that  ‘news¬ 
paper  packaged  point-of-sale’ 
projects  provided  the  ultimate 
market  saturation  at  minimum 
cost,”  Mr.  Haugan  told  E&P. 
He  explained  that  “point-of- 
sale”  is  being  stressed  because 
“I  believe  ‘point-of-purchase’  is 
no  longer  a  truism. 


KEISIEI^PraniHECHURCH'SEnES 


the  feature  that  created 
modem  CliUltCH  advertising 


“Conditions  indicate  we  are 
in  a  point-of-sale  era  .  .  .  the 
manufacturer  cannot  depend  on 
consumer  loyalty  unless  his 
wares  are  presold  in  news¬ 
papers  and  properly  merchan¬ 
dised  at  the  consumer  level 
outlet.”  The  agency  president 
called  the  consumer  outlet,  “the 
last  ditch  for  selling  because 
point-of-sale  merchandising  con¬ 
stitutes  the  last  frontier  where¬ 
in  newspaper  ads  can  be  made 
to  pay  off.” 

He  suggested  advertising 
managers  would  be  smart  to 
fully  exploit  the  “posme”  field 
as  an  added  incentive  to  urge 
national  advertisers  in  localiz¬ 
ing  the  advertising  and  sales 
project  through  the  medium  of 
home  town  newspapers,  and 
specifically  singled  out  the 
grocery  and  drug  fields  as  be¬ 
ing  logical  contenders  for  news- 
paper-posme  presentations  at 
the  retail  level. 

Ex-Netesman  Raised 
By  McCarty  of  Texas 

Appointment  of  Clifford  M. 
Sage  as  associate  manager  of 
The  McCarty  Company  of  Tex¬ 
as,  and  expansion  of  the  firm’s 
Dallas  office,  was  announced 
this  week.  Mr.  Sage  had  pre¬ 
viously  .served  the  firm  as  an 
I  account  executive  and  director 
1  of  public  relations. 

Prior  to  his  affiliation  with 
McCarty,  Mr.  Sage  was  amuse¬ 
ments  editor,  drama  and  music 
critic  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald.  Earlier,  in  New 
York,  he  was  associated  in 
executive  capacities  with  na- 
I  tional  advertising  and  public 
relations  agencies.  He  also 
j  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
i  a  reporter  and  feature  writer 
j  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  four 
'  major  New  York  dailies. 


York,  where  he  was  ad  mana¬ 
ger  and  assistant  to  the  general 
manager. 

Spelman  Joins  PR 
Staff  at  McCann 

Appointment  of  Philip  Spel¬ 
man,  travel  and  automotive 
magazine  writer,  to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Incorporated,  Detroit, 
was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Spelman  will  be  assigned 
to  public  relations  activities  for 
Chrysler  Division  of  Chrysler 
Corporation.  He  was  formerly 
associate  editor  of  the  Motor 
News,  travel  and  motoring 
magazine  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Michigan,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Automobile  Club’s 
public  relations  department. 

Mr.  Spelman  served  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  Pic  Maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Lansing  State 
Joni-nal. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Alfr-d  R.  U'^^'w  h^s  been 
named  director  of  media  and 
research  at  Sterling  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Emil  Mogul  Co., 

Inc. 

•  Harold  A.  Polonus,  former 
manager  of  public  relations, 
Seiberling  Rubber  Co.,  has  be¬ 
come  a  PR  account  executive 
with  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
is  a  former  Sharon,  Pa.,  news¬ 
paper  man. 

•  Arthur  F.  Wilband,  Jr., 
at  one  time  with  the  Boston 
Post  and  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  &  News,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of  ] 
Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  j 
Boston. 


An  entirely  new  conception  of  church  advertising  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  Keister  “Support  the  Church” 
series.  Here  is  modern  advertising  at  its  best — BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  ART-WORK  and  FORCEFUL,  APPEALING  COPY 
— with  the  ability  to  attract  and  sustain  new  reader- 
interest. 

Here  are  pages  that  can  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis,  winning  each  year,  new  and  more  acclaim  from 
community  leaders,  church  officials,  and  newspaper 
readers.  No  wonder  the  Keister  ads  are  being  run 
regularly  in  over  900  newspapers  throughout  the  USA, 
Canada,  and  Alaska. 

This  magnificient  feature  serves  your  readers,  your 
churches,  and  your  community.  And  it  brings  you  new 
and  all-important  WEEKEND  LINEAGE — much  of  it 
from  non-advertisers.  Write  now  for  proofs  and  rates. 


FIRST  in  CHURCH  ADVERTISING 


Burnett  Names  Veep 
Of  Marketing  Dept. 

Chicago 

Joseph  M.  Greeley  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  marketing  by  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.  This  is  a  new 
department  of  the  agency,  and 
its  main  function  is  to  set  up 
marketing  programs  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  all  planning  done 
for  clients. 

Mr.  Greeley  has  been  with 
Burnett  since  1948  as  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  on  the  Pills- 
bury  account.  His  advertising 
and  marketing  experience  in¬ 
cludes  some  12  years  with 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  where  for 
nine  of  these  years  he  was  ad 
manager  for  the  subsidiary 
company  in  London,  England. 
He  also  spent  several  years  with 
Hecker  Products  Corp.,  New 


Accounts  .  .  . 

•  Sweet-Orr  &  Company, 
Inc.,  manufacturer  of  work 
clothing,  has  named  Peck  ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  for  all  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity.  The  largest  ad  campaign 
in  the  firm’s  84-year  history, 
including  the  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  planned. 

•  Advertising  of  the  Pyroil 
Company,  Inc.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  maker  of  lubricants,  will 
return  to  Van  Hecker,  Inc., 
Chicago.  Plans  call  for  use  of 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

•  Effective  March  10,  Doyle, 
Dane  &  Bernbach,  Inc.,  will 
handle  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc., 
Ancient  Age  bonded  and 
straight  bourbons  and  James  E. 
Pepper  bonded,  straight  and 
blended  whiskies. 
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Wide-awake  St.  Louis  readsi 
the  morning  Globe.  Wide-awake 
St.  Louis  reads  the  morning 
Globe.  Wide-awake  St.  Louis 
reads  the  morning  Globe. 

Wide-awake  St.  Louis  reads 
morning  Globe.  Wide-awake 
»  tht-  morning 


Nothing  sells  like  newspapers 
.  .  .  everything  sells  faster  in 
newspapers.  Nothing  sells  like 
newspapers  .  .  .  everything  sells 
faster  in  newspapers. 

Nothing  sells  like  newspapers 
.  .  .  everything  sells  faster  in 
newspapers.  Nothing  sells  like 

■  . .  \  everything  sells 

_  /spapers. 

**.  V  A  newspapers 

If  "  '  faster  in 

I  I  sells  like 

M  y  /thing  sells 


/  newspapers 
lls  faster  in 
ng  sells  like 
Irything  sells 


'  newspapers 
's  faster  in 
:  sells  like 
/thing  sells 
rrs. 

newspapers 
t>  faster  in 
*  sells  like 
'thing  sells 


In  1954  .  .  . 

The  Globe-Democrat  published 
the  LARGEST  VOLUME  of 
Display  Advertising  in  its 
102  Years  of  publication. 


newspapers 
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thing  sells 
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tewspapers 
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In  1954  .  .  . 

The  Globe  -  Democrat  reached 
a  GREATER  NUMBER  OF 
PEOPLE  in  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  than  at  ANY  TIME  in 
its  102  Years  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISING . 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 

Just  about  everything  comes  in  tin  cans  .  .  .  and  now  America’s  steel  mills, 
container  manufacturers,  and  soft-drink  companies  team  up  to  produce  .  .  . 

Soft  Drinks  that  Put  Sparkle  in  the  Party 

A  welcome  guest  in  homes  today  carry,  to  chill,  to  store,  and  finally  to 
is  a  familiar  favorite  in  a  new  dispose  of.  And,  because  “tin  cans”  are 
package.  Across  the  land,  soft  actually  about  99  per  cent  steel,  they 
drinks  in  tin  cans  put  the  sparkle  in  are  unbreakable, 
many  a  party.  These  advantages  account  for  the 

The  growing  use  of  tin  cans  for  con-  production  of  an  estimated  750  million 
tainers  is  one  of  the  newest  advances  soft-drink  cans  in  1954.  Industry 
in  the  soft-drink  industry.  Cans  offer  sources  predict  a  tremendous  increase 
many  advantages:  They  are  easier  to  over  the  next  few  years,  for  the  tin  can 


as  a  container  has  many  qualities  de¬ 
manded  by  consumer  and  canner  alike. 

Geiger  Counters  to  Tennis  Balls 
Tin  cans,  of  course,  are  not  new.  The 
first  “tin  canister”  was  patented  by 
Peter  Durand  in  1810.  A  good  tinsmith 
could  construct  about  ten  cans  a  day. 
Modem  can-making  machines  now 


m  f  '  cess  in  canning  beer.  However,  the  soft- 

I  \  .  drink  can,  though  similar  to  the  beer 

I  \  can,  posed  many  new  problems.  Higher 

I  pressures  and  greater  acidity  called  for 

I  special  steels  and  different  lining  ma- 

I  terials.  And  each  of  the  21  or  more  soft- 

drink  flavors  marketed  today  has  dif- 
ferent  characteristics  and  container 
It  requirements. 

■  S  The  success  of  the  soft-drink  can 

A  resulted  from  the  close  teamwork  of 

the  steel  mills,  can  manufacturers,  and 
'  soft-drink  companies  in  solving  these 

"  jf  M  many  complex  problems.  Since  1950, 

when  soft-drink  cans  first  appeared  in 
quantity  on  grocers’  shelves,  progress 
has  been  constant. 

Steel  in  the  Starring  Role 
National  Steel,  of  course,  is  not  in  the 
.  soft-drink  or  can-manufacturing  busi- 

ness.  National’s  role  is  that  of  a  leading 
supplier  of  hot  dipped  and  electrolytic 
plate  to  the  coimtry’s  can  manu- 
facturers.  National  research  pro- 
men  closely 

customers  to  develop  the  precise  kinds 
of  steel  and  needed  to  pro- 

duce  the  more  35  billion  cans 

made  every  year.  Tin  cans  consume 
about  four  million  tons  or  more  of 
plate  each  year —  means  steel 

It  has  been  said  that  modem  civili- 
zation  exist  without  the 

Canning  has  made  possible 
wonders  of  exploration,  it  has  proved  a 
boon  to  the  housewife,  it  has  fed  our 
troops  on  the  battlefield,  it  has  reduced 
food  costs  and  substantially  raised  our 
standard  of  living. 

»  —  — •"*  ^  ^  And  canned  soft  drinks  are  just  the 

..  *■  M  J  newest  example  of  the  many  modem 

products  made  possible  by  steel — 
turn  out  hundreds  a  minute  in  a  glitter-  Aineri'“’s  *teat  bargain  metal, 
ing  flood! 

Many  years  of  research  and  experi¬ 
ment  have  gone  into  designing  cans  for 
many  thousands  of  products.  Today 
everything — from  pork  and  beans  to 
beer,  from  whipping  cream  to  shaving 
cream,  from  Geiger  counters  to  tennis 
balls — comes  in  cans.  The  soft-drink 
can  represents  one  of  the  latest  mass 
production  miracles  made  possible  by 
American  ingenuity  .  .  .  and  steel. 

Teamwork  Creates  a  New  Product 
The  development  of  soft-drink  cans 
parallels  that  of  the  beer  can  in  many 
respects.  In  a  relatively  few  years  the 
use  of  tin  cans  for  beer  has  skyrocketed, 
so  that  last  year  about  six  and  one-half 
billion  beer  cans  were  produced. 

The  current  development  of  cans  for 
soft  drinks  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  suc- 


Weirton  Steel  Company,  a  division  of 
National  Steel,  is  a  leading  producer 
of  tin  plate.  Here  sheets  that  have  been 
cut  from  a  giant  23,000-pound  coil  of 
tin  plate  are  moved  to  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment,  where  they  will  be  packaged 
for  delivery  to  a  can  manufacturer. 


Automatic  machinery  makes  possible 
the  mass  production  of  tin  cans  to 
meet  the  country’s  growing  needs. 
Here,  can  bodies  move  at  high  speed 
along  a  modern  conveyor  line  to  the 
“bottom  seamer,’’  where  the  can  bot¬ 
tom  is  securely  fastened  in  place. 


NATIONAL 
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SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS 
WELDED  INTO  ONE  COMPLETE 
STEEUMAKINC  STRUCTURE 


Great  Lake*  Steel  Corporation  •  Weirton  Steel 
Company  •  National  Steel  Producta  Co.  •  Hanna 
Iron  Ore  Co.  •  The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  • 
Stran-Steel  Division  •  National  Mines  Corporation 


In  the  canning  plant,  too,  automatic 
high-speed  machinery  makes  possible 
the  tremendous  production  that  means 
more  and  better  things  for  more  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  machine  fills  and  closes  the 
cans  and  moves  them  to  the  waiting 
shipping  cases— all  automatically. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

New  Classifications 
Can  Expand  Sales 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Things  don’t  just  happen — 
somebody  makes  them  happen” 
is  the  motto  that  sei’ves  as  a 
guide  for  B.  M.  Brown,  CAM, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  who  told  the  re¬ 
cent  Mississippi  Valley  classi¬ 
fied  confab  that  1955  can  be 
one  of  the  finest  want  ad  years 
if  .  .  we  believe  in  ourselves 
and  put  those  beliefs  into  op¬ 
eration.” 

Calling  for  “Sales  Expan¬ 
sion”  in  his  talk,  he  outlined 
three  phases  of  expansion — ^in¬ 
creased  personnel,  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  classifications  and 
obtaining  increased  linage  from 
existing  advertisers. 

Having  added  three  persons 
to  his  own  staff  in  the  last 
year,  he  said,  “Perhaps  it  would 
appear  at  first  to  you  and  your 
management  that  adding  per¬ 
sonnel  to  your  sales  staff  when 
the  linage  figures  are  down  is 


What's 
Going  on 


Scholastic  Art  Competition!  I 

4,000  boys  and  girls  fronn  more  than 
100  schools  hold  their  own  big-time  | 
art  show. 

Art  Competition  is  just  one  more  I 

of  the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example 
of  the  Globe's  famed  "youthful 
touch." 

BOSION  GLOBE 

AAoming  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


completely  out  of  reason,  if  not 
suicide.  But,  if  you  would  keep 
this  one  thought  in  mind,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers,  that  if  one  man  could 
sell  just  one  full  columm  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  one  week  it  would 
pay  his  salary  plus  giving  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  to  your  news¬ 
paper.” 

New  Classifications 

Noting  that  “new  classifica¬ 
tions”  play  an  important  part 
in  classified  growth,  he  said, 
“It  has  often  been  said  the 
trend  of  economics  in  a  city 
may  accurately  be  judged  by 
the  classified  section  of  its 
leading  newspapers.  In  analyz¬ 
ing  my  newspaper  and  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  many  other  classi¬ 
fied  sections  in  newspapers 
comparable  to  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  I  found  that  we  need¬ 
ed  three  new  classifications  and 
that  an  equal  number  were  out¬ 
dated.  In  establishing  new 
classifications  an  intensive  sales 
effort  is  needed  in  order  to 
make  these  classifications  a 
success.” 

One  Failed 

Not  all  new  classifications 
succeed.  Here’s  -ne  that  didn’t: 


cation,  ‘DO  IT  YOURSELF.’ 
We  gave  this  classification  ex¬ 
tensive  promotion,  extensive 
effort,  and  extensive  sales 
work  but,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  classification  failed.  In  fact, 
I  might  add,  it  failed  miser¬ 
ably;  to  the  point  that  we 
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thought  if  such  a  classification 
was  going  to  exist,  we  were 
going  to  have  to  ‘do  it  ourself.’ 

I  only  bring  this  failure  up  to 
illustrate  that  all  new  classifi¬ 
cations  which  seem  adequate 
and  up  to  date  sometimes  do 
not  fit  in  with  the  particular 
area.” 

Mr.  Brown  then  touched  upon 
sales  expansion  via  “specials”, 
a  controversial  device  which 
many  CAMs  shun  because  they 
are  short  lived  and  require  con¬ 
siderable  effort  to  develop — 
effort,  the  opponents  feel, 
which  could  better  be  devoted 
to  selling  year  round  business. 
“I,  for  one,”  he  said,  “think  the 
specials  are  a  good  thing.” 

Successful  Specials 

“One  particular  special  I 
might  point  out  dealt  with  fur¬ 
nace  cleaning  and  recondition¬ 
ing.  This  type  of  special  had 
never  been  attempted  before  in 
our  newspaper  and  I  believe 
we  ran  it  too  late  in  the  Fall. 
But,  the  reaction  from  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  good,  the  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  ads  were 
good  and,  consequently,  the 
special  was  considered  by  all  a 
success.  In  fact,  several  fur¬ 
nace  companies  in  Des  Moines 
have  inquired  as  to  whether 
we  would  consider  running  it 
this  Spring. 

“Needless  to  say,  when  an 
advertiser  asks  you  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  it  is  most  gratifying  in¬ 
deed;  and  we  are  going  to  run 
the  special  this  Spring  as  well 
as  this  Fall.” 

Jingles  and  Slogans 

Here’s  a  gadget  CAM  Brown 
used  that  he  says  accounted  for 
increasing  linage  among  exist¬ 
ing  advertisers  resulting  in 
three  consecutive  monthly 
gains:  “Jingles,  slogans  and 
conte.sts:  that  seems  like  an 
odd  component  of  ‘Sales  Ex¬ 
pansion’  but  I  have  found  it 
quite  effective  in  my  depart¬ 
ment.  Around  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  I  instigated  a  plan  to 
increase  each  advertisement 
taken  by  just  a  line.  To  further 
propagate  this  plan  I  had  pos¬ 
ters  made  up  and  placed  in  the 
office  with  the  slogan:  ‘ADD  A 
LINE  TO  EVERY  AD  FOR  A 
GAIN  IN  NOVEMBER,’  and 
as  if  by  magic  a  linage  gain 
appeared  in  November.  It 
would  be  only  the  fool  hearted 
who  would  believe  that  I  would 
not  ride  it  along,  and  the  slogan 
became:  ‘ADD  A  LINE  TO 
EVERY  AD  FOR  A  GAIN  IN 
DECEMBER.’  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  a  linage  gain  in  Decem¬ 
ber!  Who  would  not  believe  in 
slogans,  jingles  and  contests  ? 
I  certainly  would!” 


Tooth  Is  Gone, 
But  She’s  Wiser 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  trip  to  the  dentist  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  getting  an  on-the- 
spot  account  of  a  double 
shooting. 

Chief  Copy  Girl  Jeanne 
Le-Page  Ray  had  just 
strolled  to  the  street  from 
her  dentist’s  office  where  she 
had  a  wisdom  tooth  extracted 
when  the  bullets  started  fly¬ 
ing  across  the  street  from 
her. 

Jeanne  dashed  to  a  phone, 
alerted  the  city  desk  and 
helped  fill  in  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails. 

Times  Facsimile  Corp. 
Has  3  New  Directors 

Appointment  of  three  new 
members  to  the  boai'd  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Times  Facsimile  Cor¬ 
poration  was  announced  this 
week  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzber¬ 
ger,  president  of  the  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company. 

They  are  Edward  S.  Green- 
baum,  president  of  Greenbaum, 
Wolf  &  Ernst,  New  York  law 
firm;  George  D.  Woods,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  First 
Boston  Corporation,  and  Austin 
G.  Cooley,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Times  Facsimile  Corp.  which 
makes  and  distributes  photo 
communications  equipment. 

• 

C.4M  Group  Elects 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
Wendell  Sorensen,  Richmond 
Independent,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Northern  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
at  the  quarterly  conference 
here.  He  succeeds  Fred  Dun- 
ster,  Oakland  Tribune.  William 
Hexner,  Martinez  Contra  Costa 
Gazette,  was  elected  secretary, 
succeeding  Ed  Rice,  Redwood 
City  Tribune. 

• 

VFW  Honors  Creaii 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Associates  on  the  New  Bri¬ 
tain  Herald  turned  out  to  at¬ 
tend  a  testimonial  for  Sports 
Editor  Gerald  P.  Crean,  who 
was  honored  as  “Sportsman  of 
the  Year”  by  New  Britain  Post 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War.  More  than  400  persons, 
including  Connecticut’s  Gov. 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  and  many 
New  York  sports  figures,  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner. 
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What  s  happening  downtown  tonight? 


Mr.  Editor,  people  in  this  community 
come  downtown  every  night  for  shopping, 
recreation  and  other  evening  activities. 
•No  special  event  is  needed  to  draw  them 
— ^just  modern  street  lighting  to  brighten 
the  business  district  and  protect  people 
who  visit  it. 

How  about  your  town,  Mr.  Editor? 


Dark  streets  attract  no  one,  threaten 
everyone  with  tralhc  hazards  and  crim¬ 
inal  violence.  Modern  street  lighting 
invites  people  downtown,  even  from 
neighboring  communities.  Safe  visi¬ 
bility  protects  motorists  and  pedestri¬ 
ans  by  reducing  night  traffic  accidents 
and  crime. 


Mr.  Editor,  bring  the  prosperity  and 
protection  of  modern  street  lighting  to 
your  town.  Give  people  the  facts,  and  let 
us  help  you — with  case  history  reports 
from  other  communities,  editorial  mate¬ 
rial,  statistics  and  mats.  Send  for  free 
educational  booklet,  "Everybody  Wins 
with  Modern  Street  Lighting.” 


National  Street  and  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 

1410  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAN  D  1 3.  OHIO 
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Georgia  Press 
Gag  on  Arrests 
Fails  to  Pass 

Atlanta 

The  Georgia  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  failed  to  pass  a  bill 
restricting  publication  of  names 
of  persons  accused  of  sex  crimes 
and  drunken  driving.  The  vote 
was  81  for  the  bill  and  71 
against.  Passage  would  have 
required  103. 

The  proposal  died  for  the 
session  when  its  author,  Floor 
Leader  Denmark  Groover,  de¬ 
clined  to  ask  a  roll  call  or  re¬ 
consideration. 

“Although  I  feel  a  call  for 
the  ayes  and  nayes  would  pass 
the  bill,  I  realize  some  of  you 
are  voting  with  a  dagger  at 
your  throats,  so  I  will  not  re¬ 
quest  the  roll  call,”  Mr.  Groover 
told  the  House. 

He  charged  that  many  news¬ 
papers  had  sought  to  put  fear 
into  House  members  by  con¬ 
stant  attack  on  him  and  his 
bill. 

Before  the  hand-raising  vote 
was  taken  on  the  Groover  bill, 
the  House  rejected,  by  voice 


vote,  two  substitute  proposals. 

The  Groover  bill  would  have 
prevented  publication  of  names 
of  persons  accused  of  sex  crimes 
or  drunken  driving  until  they 
had  been  indicted,  formerly  ac¬ 
cused,  waived  a  commitment 
hearing,  forfeited  bond  for  a 
hearing  or  pleaded  guilty. 

A  substitute  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Douglas  Carlisle  would 
have  made  the  newspapers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  proving  the  truth 
of  the  charges  if  the  publication 
occurred  during  this  period. 

Another  substitute,  proposed 
by  Representative  Alpha  Fow¬ 
ler,  would  have  required  news¬ 
papers,  television  and  radio 
stations  to  publish  restrictions 
or  corrections  in  the  same 
prominence  as  errors.  Failure 
to  do  so  would  be  punishable  as 
a  misdemeanor.  Mr.  Groover 
asked  defeat  of  this  substitute. 

The  fight  over  the  newspaper 
bill  lasted  two  and  one-half 
hours.  Speakers  debated  wheth¬ 
er  the  bill  would  jeopardize 
freedom  of  the  press  or  protect 
freedom  of  individuals. 

“The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  news  when  it  is  news,” 
contended  Representative  John 
Nilan.  “We  have  a  right  to 
know  when  a  person  is  arrest¬ 


ed.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
there  are  no  secret  arrests.” 

Representative  George  Bagby 
declared  he  had  been  “bellig¬ 
erently  accosted  in  a  manner 
I  think  intimidating”  by  James 
Saxon  Childers,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  He  quoted  Mr. 
Childers  as  resenting  Mr.  Bag- 
by’s  charges  that  the  Journal 
printed  “half-truths.” 

Severe  Restrictions 
In  Juvenile  Code 

Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 

A  juvenile  code  now  pending 
before  the  state  legislature 
here — and  backed  by  the  New 
Mexico  Commission  on  Youth — 
would  clamp  an  even  tighter 
lid  of  secrecy  on  news  of  juv¬ 
enile  delinquency  than  now  ex¬ 
ists.  Under  present  law  the  re¬ 
cords  are  not  closed  until  the 
juvenile  is  actually  charged  in 
court. 

The  legislation  would  compel 
police  to  keep  secret  all  records 
pertaining  to  taking  into  cus¬ 
tody  of  persons  under  18. 

It  also  would  forbid,  taking 
any  photographs  of  juveniles, 
other  than  official  ones,  except 
on  express  permission  of  the 
judge. 


McCormicks  Fly 
To  Fla.  Home 

Chicago 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  Mrs.  McCormick  and 
members  of  the  Colonel’s  staflf 
flew  to  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
Feb.  3,  in  the  Tribune’s  Con- 
vair. 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen, 
Tribune  health  editor,  and  a 
nurse  accompanied  the  McCor¬ 
micks  to  the  latters’  home  at 
Boynton  Beach.  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  is  recovering  from  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of 
internal  adhesions. 

• 

Gainza  Paz  Elected 
Director  of  Hablemos 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  La  Prenea, 
Buenos  Aires,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Hablemos,  weekly 
Latin  American  newspaper 
supplement. 

Casey  Hirshfield,  Hablemos 
president,  said  Dr.  Gainza  Paz 
replaces  Dr.  Carlos  Davila, 
first  editor  of  Hablemos,  re¬ 
cently  named  secretary  general 
of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States. 
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One  channel  of  communication  depends  upon 
another  to  achieve  a  common  purpose — to  reach 
more  people,  more  often,  more  effectively! 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  leading 
national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 
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YOUR  HEART? 


When  a  march  . . .  such  as  “The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever”. . .  is  played  in  stand¬ 
ard  marching  time,  the  bass  drummer  beats 
his  drum  around  70  times  a  minute. 

Your  heart,  however,  beats  even  faster 
. . .  about  72  times  a  minute  or  more  than 
4,(X)0  times  an  hour.  Moreover,  your  heart, 
unlike  the  drummer,  never  gets  a  chance 
to  rest,  save  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  be¬ 
tween  beats.  On  and  on  it  beats  to  pump 
about  240  gallons  of  blood  throughout  the 
body  every  hour,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Multiply  the  heart’s  hourly  output  of 
work  by  the  days,  months  and  years  that 
it  functions  during  an  average  lifetime,  and 
you  will  realize  how  wonderfully  sturdy 
and  efficient  the  healthy  heart  is. 

The  heart  also  has  remarkable  reserves 
of  strength  and  recuperative  powers.  Even 
after  it  has  been  seriously  impaired,  the 
heart  is  often  capable  of  continuing  its 


work  for  years  ...  if  care  is  taken  not  to 
overburden  it. 

Yet,  despite  the  strength  of  the  heart, 
diseases  of  this  organ  lead  all  other  causes 
of  death.  There  are  many  reasons  why  fa¬ 
talities  from  heart  disease  have  mounted. 
For  example,  more  and  more  people  are 
living  to  older  ages  when  hearts  naturally 
lose  their  ability  to  carry  on. 

If  you  would  keep  your  heart  working 
efficiently  throughout  life,  never  wait  for 
symptoms  to  jolt  you  into  giving  it  the  con¬ 
sideration  it  deserves.  Indeed,  if  you  are 
approaching  middle  age,  notv  is  the  time 
to  help  your  heart  by  following  such  safe¬ 
guards  as  these: 

1.  Have  regular,  thorough  health  exami¬ 
nations.  These  are  important  not  only 
for  detecting  heart  trouble  early,  but 
also  for  detecting  other  diseases  that 
could  affect  the  heart. 


2.  Slow  down  after  40.  Make  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  eliminate  hurry,  bustle 
and  over-exertion  from  your  daily 
life.  If  you  want  to  continue  sports, 
don’t  overdo  them. 

3.  Don’t  overeat.  Mortality  from  heart 
disease  occurs  one  and  one  half  times 
more  often  among  overweight  people 
than  among  those  of  normal  weight. 
This  is  reason  enough  for  keeping 
your  weight  down. 

4.  Get  the  rest  you  need.  Plenty  of  sleep 
and  relaxation  contribute  much  to 
both  your  physical  and  mental  health. 
When  you  relax,  so  does  your  heart. 

Should  heart  disease  occur,  it  should  not 
necessarily  mean  the  end  of  useful,  re¬ 
warding  activity.  In  fact,  even  a  damaged 
heart,  if  protected  against  undue  strain, 
may  outlast  a  much  stauncher  heart  that  is 
abused. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

{A  MUTUAL  COM  PAST) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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being  vamped  by  our  lusty  new  entertainment  medium, 
competitors.  “This  is  a  direct  challenge 

“This  competition  is  healthy,  to  our  entertainment  features. 
I’d  be  the  last  fellow  in  the  “The  comic  techniques  of  10 
world  to  abolish  it  if  I  had  a  years  ago  may  be  outmoded 
magic  wand.  It  is  progress.  If  today.  Yet  by  habit  we  are 
we  stay  alert  and  compete  with  giving  little  thought  to  this 
it  we  will  all  be  better  for  the  problem. 

scrap.  “It  may  well  be  that  the 

“But  we  must  compete  ac-  adventure  strip  which  is  in 
tively  and  hard  against  it  or  direct  competition  with  tele- 
we  will  find  ourselves  playing  vision  needs  modernization.” 
second  fiddle.  Ours  too  is  a  gla-  c  ^  .  w 
morous  business.”  Safety  Lessons 

‘Advertise  Ourselves’ 

,  ,  1  1  dttle  (uash.)  Times  are  re- 

“We  who  depend  so  much  instructions  in  bicycle- 

on  advertising  for  our  liveli-  Automobile 

hood  must  ourselves  advertise  ^lub  of  Washington  and  the 
oui^elves  and  our  wares.  Highway  Patrol  coopera- 

“We  do  not  necessarily  need  Patrolmen  meet 

large  and  expensive  staffs  to  carriers  in  neighborhood 

do  this.  Rather  we  have  to  distribution  stations  daily  for 
educate  ourselves  to  use  facili-  instructions  in  traffic 

ties  already  in  our  hands.  ^^d  safety  concerning  bi- 

“The  United  Press  carried  ^  R^d  and  silver 

an  excellent  story  on  Tuesday  ^  ^ 

on  how'  its  Moscow  staff  got  (.ygjgg 
news  of  the  political  crisis  to 

the  world.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  12,  Full  Insurance 
page  13).  There  were  no  tele-  ^nder  a  new  group  accident 

phones  in  the  Kremlin.  When  insurance  policy,  carriers  for 
Maknkov  announced  his  resig-  dailv  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
nation  the  UP  correspondent  Enterprise-Courier  will  be  cov- 
raced  out  to  hi.s  car  which  ^^.^d  for  24  houi-s  each  day, 
skidded  over  slippery  streets  circulation  Manager  William 
to  the  telephone  and  censor  g^R^  sports, 
office. 

“For  71/0  hours  that  tele-  35  Years  with  Daily, 
Sr  Honored 

UP  men  raced  back  and  forth  Kew'  Hav'EN,  Conn, 

from  the  Kremlin  with  new  Walter  B.  Mills  Sr.,  circula- 
developments.  tion  manager  and  production 

“We  published  that  story,  supervisor  of  the  New  Haven 
Did  you?  Evening  Register,  marking  his 

“Can  you  imagine  the  capi-  35th  year  with  the  newspaper, 
tal  a  television  station  would  was  honored  at  a  testimonial 
i  have  made  of  a  similar  dra-  dinner,  Feb.  9.  More  than  400 
i  matic  episode  in  television  busines.s  associates  and  friends 
1  achievement?”  attended. 

Must  Recognize  TV  Age  Guests  included  Richard  S. 
Mr.  Walters  spoke  at  the  -Jackson,  assistant  publisher  of 
Tuesday  Inland  session  which  Register;  Charles  T.  Mc- 

was  devoted  to  circulation  pro-  Q^^eney  managing  editor, 
motion.  His  speech  was  built  toastmaster;  and  Manny  Ber- 
around  the  capsule:  “Good  pro-  Worcester,  Mass.,  presi- 

duct  plus  good  sales  plus  good  of  the  New  England  As- 

service  equals  good  circula-  ^ociation  of  Circulation  Man- 
tion.”  agers. 


CIRCULATION 


Newspaper  Readers 
Are  'Vamped'  by  TV 


Newspapers  need  more  “get-  said  Mr.  Walters, 
up-and-go”  if  they  are  to  meet  “The  trouble  vdth  us  news- 
the  competition  of  enterprise  paper  people  is  that  we  still 
and  salesmanship  evidenced  by  believe  that  old  saw  about  ‘If  _ 
television  and  other  news  media,  yon  build  a  better  mousetrap, 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi-  the  whole  woHd  will  beat  a  path 
tor  of  Knight  Newspapers,  told  to  your  door,’  ”  he  continued. 
Inland  publishers.  o^r  advertisers  believed 

Mr.  Walters  voiced  his  indig-  ^hey  would  all  be  broke 

nation  about  the  poor  job  news- 

papers  are  doing  in  selling  ^  newspapers  are 

themselves  to  the  public.  He  building  the  best  mousetraps  in 
used  as  a  backdrop  for  his  ^be  world.  But  we’ve  been 

speech  the  recent  power  shift  ® 

in  Russia,  and  how  newspapers  about  it  and  as  a  result  we’ve 
generally  did  an  outstanding  Peimitted  competitors  to  step 
job  of  handling  the  story.  Yet,  f  steal  a  ot  of  the  glory 
he  said,  TV  in  Chicago  had  the  ^^ile  the  public  takes 

effrontery  to  rush  “hot”  news  granted, 

releases  to  the  Daily  News  that  Readers  Are  Being  Vamped 

day,  stating  the  particular  sta-  «Now  we  all  know  what  fre- 

tion  was  going  to  have  a  special  quently  happens  when  a  wife 
news  roundup  that  evening.  permits  herself  to  be  taken  for 
“Our  cable  editor  snorted,  granted.  Some  vamp  comes 
‘Rush  back  and  tell  your  press  along  with  a  lot  of  war-paint 
agent  friend  to  put  a  hot  bulle-  and  blarney  and  runs  away  with 
tin  on  the  air  free  that  listeners  her  husband, 
right  now  could  read  all  about  “My  friends,  our  readers  are 
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Look  €losely^it^s  YOU! 


Most  of  the  things  you  enjoy  in  your  daily  life  —  your  home,  your  car, 
your  clothes,  the  food  you  eat  —  are  available  to  you  in  such  quantity 
because  America  enjoys  the  world’s  greatest  system  of  mass  transporta¬ 
tion.  And  the  better  that  system  works,  the  better  for  you. 

But  when  that  system  is  not  permitted  to  work  at  its  best,  it  is  your  loss. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  scorecard,  only  the  railroads  among  these  trans¬ 
portation  agencies  are  meeting  all  their  true  costs  without  help  from  tax 
money. 

And  yet,  railroads  are  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations,  both  in  their 
rates  and  in  their  services,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  with  other 
forms  of  transportation  on  an  equal  basis. 

This  costs  you  money  in  two  ways  —  in  higher  taxes  and  in  higher  real 
costs  of  transportation. 

You  can  help  get  lower  real  costs  —  and  lower  taxes,  too  —  by  supporting 
measures,  state  and  national,  which  will  put  all  forms  of  transportation 
on  an  equal  basis  —  and  which  will  give  America’s  railroads  freedom 
to  compete. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 
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Can  you  spot  the 
BIG  LOSER 
on  this  scorecorcf? 
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Omar  N.  Bradley,  General  of  the  Army, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Bulova  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories,  Inc.  The 
Bulova  Watch  Company  owns  and  oper* 
ates  watch  plants  in  both  Switzerland  and 
the  U.  S.  The  Bulova  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Laboratories  are  engaged  in 
advanced  research  in  the  held  of  sub¬ 
miniaturization  and  related  high  precision 
defense  problems. 


AMERICAN  DEFENSE 
AND  PRECISION 
WATCHMAKERS 
by  General  of  the  Army 
OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 


“May  I  speak  up?” 


I  IN  A  DEMOCRACY,  every  citizen  has  the  right  to 
speak  up  and  be  counted.  I  should  like  to  exer¬ 
cise  this  right.  I  have  a  simple  reason:  the  belief 
that  many  people  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Switzerland  largely 
misunderstand  the  defense  characteristics  of  the  cru- 
cially-important  watch  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

President  Eisenhower  last  July  announced  an  upward 
adjustment  of  tariffs  on  certain  imported  watch  move¬ 
ments.  Many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have 
wondered  what  the  U,  S.  “really  had  in  mind”  when 
this  action  was  taken.  What  the  Government  had  in 
mind,  I  suggest,  was  National  Defense  and  the  defense 
of  the  free  world— nothing  more. 

You  should  know  that  the  President  made  the  ad¬ 
justment  after  two  things  happened: 

—  the  Tariff  Commission  itself  twice  recommended  the 
step; 

—  a  special  committee  set  up  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  said  that  the  watch  industry  was  vital 
and  had  to  be  preserved  for  defense  purposes. 


niF  I  WERE  SPEAKING  Only  as  a  watch  company 
stockholder,  I  would  encourage  my  company  to 
import  an  even  greater  percentage  of  its  watch 
movements  from  Switzerland.  It  can  make  more  profit 
on  these  than  it  can  on  domestically-produced  watches. 


But  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  as  a  soldier.  It  is 
because  of  my  lifetime  interest  in  national  defense  that 
I  am  making  this  statement.  During  the  two  world  wars 
we  fought  to  preserve  freedom  in  the  Western  World 
I  saw  at  first  hand  how  vital  were  precision  devices  and 
precision  weapons.  Later,  as  head  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  I  became  more  intimately  aware  of  thej 
precision  skills  required  of  watchmakers,  through  train- 1 
ing  programs  which  were  being  conducted  at  that  time  ! 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  instrumentation  in  a  single  heav) 
bomber  requires  over  3,000  jeweled  bearings,  and  that 
these  can  only  be  made  by  companies  possessing  watch¬ 
making  skills. 


No  other  industry  has  these  skills  organized  for  pro- 
duct  ion.  No  other  industry  is  prepared  to  work  to  toler¬ 
ances  as  low  as  millionths  of  an  inch.  No  other  indusir) 

.1 
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'  can  mass-produce  devices  sensitive  to  temperature  vari- 
j  ations  of  millionths  of  a  degree. 

Some  other  industry  might,  of  course,  “tool  up”  and 
j  train  personnel  for  such  precision  work.  That  would 
take  years.  And  that  might  be  too  long, 
j  Only  4,000  precision  watchmakers  are  left  in  America. 

There  were  10,000  in  1948! 


m  CONCERNED  by  such  facts,  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  (through  its  Director,  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Flemming),  told  its  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  to  make  another  special  study.  The 
committee  was  not  concerned  with  questions  of  com¬ 
mercial  competition,  but  with  matters  of  defense.  Among 
its  findings  were: 

1.  The  number  of  workers  in  watchmaking  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  had  fallen  below  the  level  required  for 
defense  purposes. 

2.  Watchmaking  skills  cannot  be  “stockpiled”  or  put 
on  a  standby  basis. 

3.  The  only  way  to  preserve  such  skills  is  to  keep  the 
watchmakers  busy  manufacturing  watch  movements. 

Other  committees  had  reached  the  same  conclusions. 
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yw  r  JUST  RECENTLY,  confusion  has  also  arisen  be- 
A  V  cause  the  Treasury  Department,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  has  proposed  a  ruling  to 
stop  the  practice  of  “upjeweling.”  U.  S.  tariff  on  a  watch 
movement  is  based  on  number  of  jewels  or  substitute 
jewels  it  contains;  as  jewel  count  increases,  tariff  rate 
increases.  “Upjeweling”  is  a  system  by  which  imported 
watch  movements,  once  through  customs  on  a  low-jewel, 
low-tariff  basis,  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  “upgraded” 
by  the  addition  of  more  jewels— put  into  conveniently 
provided  places. 


Plainly  this  practice  has  the  effect  of  evading  the  intent 
of  U.  S.  Government  regulations,  and  the  President’s 
decision.  The  Government  simply  closed  this  loophole. 
Its  ruling  applied  to  all  imported  watch  movements— 
regardless  of  the  country  of  origin. 


This  new  action  on  upjeweling  does  nothing  more 
than  give  effect  to  the  President’s  previous  conclusion 
that  it  was  essential,  solely  for  reasons  of  defense,  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  hard  core  of  watchmaking  skills  in  this  country. 


VTHE  SWISS  are  excellent  watchmakers.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  already  have 
85  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  market  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  world  market.  It  is  relevant  that  last  year,  1954, 
American  production  of  jeweled  watches  shrank  to 
1,700,000  units  (down  from  over  3,000,000  in  1948), 
although  U.  S.  citizens  last  year  bought  approximately 
10,200,000  jeweled  watches. 


t 


As  one  who  believes  in  the  principles  of  world  trade, 
I  applaud  this.  Nations  which  can  make  good  products 
at  low  prices,  ought  to  have  access  to  the  world  market. 
The  world  will  prosper  as  a  result.  This  is  the  basic 
principle  behind  the  Government’s  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  I  deeply  believe. 


But  let  us  also  keep  in  mind  that  when  Cordell  Hull 
enunciated  the  principles  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  neither  he  nor  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  seeking  the  instant  abolition  of  all 
tariffs.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  was  that  trading  nations 
could  negotiate  tariffs  one  with  another,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  nations  involved.  It  was  Cordell  Hull’s 
concept  that  free  trade  is  as  strong  as  its  exceptions, 
and  defense  industries  are  the  exception  which  give  sense 
and  flexibility  to  any  reciprocal  trade  program. 


Thus  it  is  wholly  consistent  that  President  Eisenhower 
should  currently  be  advocating  extension  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program  and,  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  mindful  that  watchmaking  skills  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  vital  and  must  be  preserved  for  the  protection 
of  this  country  and  our  allies.  In  case  of  war,  Swiss 
production  facilities  might  not  be  available  to  us. 


ry  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  Society  every  principle  has 
V  X  its  limitations  which  strengthen  it.  We  believe 
in  free  speech,  yet  we  limit  it  by  our  libel  laws. 
We  believe  in  freedom  of  assembly,  yet  we  limit  it  by 
laws  against  riot.  We  believe  in  freedom  of  information, 
yet  we  guard  our  atomic  secrets.  We  believe  in  free 
trade,  yet  we  preserve  our  defense  industries. 

All  Americans  who  value  the  friendship  of  the  Swiss, 
and  who  understand  also  the  vital  nature  of  the  U.  S. 
watch  industry,  have  reason  to  hope  that  our  govern¬ 
ment's  action  in  this  matter  will  be  clearly  understood 
for  what  it  is— an  action  designed  to  preserve  a  crucially 
important  defense  industry  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world. 


1955 
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OPEN  SESSIONS 

NO  sooner  had  E  &  P  stated  last  week 

— “More  and  more  doors  of  legislative 
sessions  and  other  public  bodies  may  be 
closed  as  long  as  we  tolerate  the  prece¬ 
dent  being  set  by  Congress  in  holding 
secret  committee  meetings” — than  a 
champion  for  the  people’s  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  infonnation  appeared  in  the  halls 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Minnesota,  urged  that  the  whole 
question  of  public  and  closed  sessions  be 
reviewed  and  definite  rules  be  established. 

E  &  P  claims  no  credit  for  arousing 
Senator  Humphrey  to  action.  We  were 
reiterating  an  opinion  expressed  many 
times  in  these  columns.  However,  the 
Senator  did  indicate  that  his  action  had 
been  sparked  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
committee  on  freedom  of  information 
whose  chairman  has  been  waging  a  relent¬ 
less  battle  against  closed  door  sessions 
of  Congressional  committees  for  at  least 
two  years. 

Senator  Humphrey  wrote  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  as  follows: 

“I  do  not  like  the  implications  of 
‘closed  door’  proceedings  in  a  democracy, 
and  believe  it  prevents  the  American  press 
from  fulfilling  its  responsibility  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  properly  informed.  It  is 
unfair  to  criticize  the  American  press  for 
lack  of  responsibility  if  we  in  turn  try  to 
make  a  game  out  of  keeping  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  press. 

“In  times  of  real  national  peril,  such 
as  during  World  War  II,  the  American 
press  did  a  remarkable  job  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline  in  protection  of  national  security, 
and  I  think  the  press  can  be  counted  upon 
to  act  responsibly  if  it  is  treated  respon¬ 
sibly. 

“Unfortunately,  the  actions  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  this  regard  have  a  tendency  to 
set  a  poor  example  for  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  in  this  country.” 

The  Senator  couldn’t  have  stated  the 
proposition  more  clearly.  He  could  have 
added  that  the  trend  to  secret  govern¬ 
ment  is  getting  worse  rather  than  im¬ 
proving  in  Congress  as  it  is  in  many  of 
the  48  states.  Congressional  Quarterly 
found  that  in  1953  three  committee  ses¬ 
sions  out  of  10  were  held  in  secret.  Last 
year  41%  of  the  committee  and  subcom¬ 
mittee  meetings  were  held  behind  doors 
locked  to  press  and  public  alike.  This 
unhealthy  precedent  is  having  its  effect 
at  all  other  levels  of  government  such  as 
in  North  Carolina  where  the  House 
adopted  rules  permitting  all  46  committees 
to  meet  in  secret. 

We  endorse  w'holeheartedly  Senator 
Humphrey’s  request  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  “to  call  a  hearing  on  this 
subject  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
responsible  spokesmen  for  the  American 


For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
battle? — 2.  Corinthians,  XIV;  8. 


press  to  make  known  their  problems  and 
their  views.” 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  says 
that  the  SDX  committee’s  “effort  to  get 
Senators  to  go  on  the  record  in  regard 
to  open  sessions  is  a  revealing  poll  and 
one  that  could  be  undertaken  with  profit 
among  Virginia’s  legislators  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.”  Better  than  that,  it 
should  be  done  in  every  state  legislature. 

Let’s  find  out  which  representatives  of 
the  people  in  national  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  subscribe  to,  and  which  disagree 
with,  this  sentiment  expressed  by  Senator 
Humphrey:  “The  American  people  have 
always  wanted  fi'ee,  open  government. 
Let  us  prove  to  them  we  concur  in  that 
goal,  and  want  to  work  toward  it  to  a 
maximum  degree  possible  consistent  with 
national  security.” 

Let’s  point  a  finger  on  the  nation’s  front 
pages  and  editorial  pages  to  those  elected 
representatives  who  believe  that  the 
people  have  no  right  to  be  informed  about 
the  conduct  of  the  public’s  business. 

LANGER  BILL 

THE  Langer  Bill  to  prohibit  advertising 

of  alcholic  bevei’ages  is  still  with  us 
and  still  is  very  much  a  threat.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  hearing  stage  soon 
again  in  Congress.  Supporters  of  the 
measure  are  attempting  to  take  their 
appeal  to  the  public  over  radio  and  TV. 

It  is  obvious  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  hurt  in  the  box  office 
if  this  legislation  is  pas.sed. 

But  we  think  the  Langer  Bill,  and  all 
others  like  it,  should  be  judged  on  the 
merits  completely  aside  from  whatever 
effect  they  may  have  on  media. 

Let’s  face  it!  The  bill  is  being  backed 
by  the  drys.  It  is  a  not  so  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  attempt  to  move  us  back  down 
the  road  to  that  noble  experiment,  pro¬ 
hibition.  It  is  a  totally  unwarranted  and, 
we  believe,  thoroughly  unconstitutional 
attack  on  our  American  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  because  it  would  prohibit  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  of  a  product  that  is 
legally  manufactured  and  sold  in  most 
places. 


NPC  VOTE 

OUR  congratulations  to  the  majority  of 
the  National  Press  Club  members  who 
voted  to  admit  Louis  Lautier  into  the 
hallowed  precincts — its  first  Negro  mem¬ 
ber. 

The  final  decision  was  the  right  one, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  be  justified  in 
any  argument.  We  regret  that  the  issue 
became  of  such  importance  and  provoked 
so  much  heated  controversy.  The  National 
Press  Club  located  in  the  nation’s  show 
window  is  one  place  that  should  mirror 
national  interests  and  policies  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
country  is  struggling  with  the  desegrega¬ 
tion  problem.  And  we  do  not  belittle  the 
magnitude  and  ramification  of  that  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  areas  involved. 

Now  that  the  NPC  has  decided  by  a 
vote  of  its  members  that  it  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  club  and  not  a  social  club,  we  think 
there  is  considerable  merit  to  the  claim 
for  admittance  from  the  distaff  side. 
Women  are  in  the  news  gathering  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  and  in  many  instances  they 
compete  without  odds  against  the  best 
male  reporters  in  the  business.  For  many 
years  they  have  been  holding  down  news¬ 
paper  jobs,  in  what  used  to  be  an  exclu¬ 
sively  male  domain,  and  doing  just  as 
well  as  the  men.  The  gals  will  probably 
claim  they  have  been  doing  them  better 
than  the  men. 

Females  have  moved  into  the  press  box 
at  sports  events  just  as  they  moved  into 
the  city  room.  No  longer  can  they  be 
relegated  to  the  women’s  and  society  de¬ 
partments.  Nor  should  they  be  prevented 
from  covering  the  important  news  that 
frequently  breaks  at  press  club  functions. 

Gents!  They’re  going  to  break  down 
that  press  club  door  some  day,  anyway, 
just  like  they’ve  stormed  other  male 
citadels.  Might  as  well  save  yourselves 
the  trouble  of  that  last  ditch  battle. 

BAROMETER 

THAT  time- tested  barometer  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions — classified  advertising 
— shows  signs  of  rising  to  new  peaks 
forecasting  a  high  level  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

Reports  from  the  meeting  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  indicate  that  some 
papers  reversed  the  downward  trend  dur¬ 
ing  1954  giving  them  the  highest  classified 
volume  in  history. 

“Help  Wanted”  linage,  the  real  heart 
of  the  classified  barometer,  seems  to  have 
turned  the  corner  with  some  papers  re¬ 
porting  the  biggest  want  ad  month  in 
their  history  during  January  this  year. 

All  of  which  provides  an  optimistic 
forecast  for  newspaper  volume  this  year 
which  must  continue  to  expand  if  news¬ 
papers  are  to  survive  the  pressure  of 
high  costs  that  are  still  spiralling  up¬ 
wards. 
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Kenneth  F.  Zwicker  is  re¬ 
signing  his  post  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.) 
Herald-News  and  Sunday  News 
to  become  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening 

Sentinel  and  the  weekly  New 

Hampshire  Sentinel.  He  will 
also  handle  the  duties  of  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Keene 
Publishing  Co. 

«  *  « 

George  E.  Sokolsky,  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  League 
Against  Communism. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lucy  Bartlett  Crosbie 
has  been  named  president  of 
the  Chronicle  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  and  publisher  of  the  Wil- 
liniantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle.  She  represents  the  fourth 
generation  of  her  family  to 
serve  as  publisher  of  the' 
Chronicle  which  was  founded 

in  1877  by  her  great-grand¬ 
father. 

*  *  * 

Matsutaro  Shoriki,  owner 
of  Yomiuri  Shimbun  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Japan’s  only  television 
network,  is  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  Japanese  Diet,  his 
first  entry  into  politics. 

*  *  « 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and 

Blizzard,  was  rece'ntly  re-elect¬ 
ed  a  director  of  the  Oil  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

■Walter  A.  Strong,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  was  selected  for  the 
“Man  of  the  Year”  award  by 
the  Beloit  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

«  *  * 

Gerry  Sittser,  editor  of  the 
Oakridge  (Ore.)  Telegram,  has 
just  been  installed  as  president 
of  the  Oakridge  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  « 

Edward  Scudder,  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Scudder  are  making  a 
trip  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  on  the  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  liner  Brazil. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Cransto.n  Williams, 
wife  of  the  ANPA’s  general 
manager,  has  returned  to  White 
Plains  Hospital  for  further 

treatment  of  a  heel  injury 
which  incapacitated  her  several 
months  ago. 

« 

William  K.  Ulerich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clearfield  (Pa.) 
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Progress,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  in  Pennsylvania. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Fred  McFarlin,  former  na¬ 
tional  adve'rtising  manager  of 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 
Times,  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Melbourne  (Fla.) 
Times.  Mary  E.  Bourne  is 
national  advertising  manag^er 
of  both  papers. 

«  «  * 

Milton  V.  O’Connell,  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  and  Chicago 
newspaperman,  has  resigned 
as  deputy  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Defense  Com¬ 
mission  to  rejoin  his  Marine 
Corps  pal,  Louis  Ruppel,  on 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News. 

He  will  be  promotion  director. 
«  *  * 

W’arren  K.  Young,  local 
bank  officer,  will  become  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  April  1,  succeeding  LouiS 
F,  McMahon,  controller  since 
1934,  who  has  been  ill  for 

several  months. 

*  *  * 

WILLIA.M  Ellmaker,  foiTnerly 
circulation  manager,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  (Gustave  E. 
Nelson)  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News.  His  brother, 
Lee  Ellmaker  Jr.,  is  publisher. 
«  *  * 

James  Harrison,  formerly 
with  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Peter  King,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise-Cour¬ 
ier.  He  replaces  Robert  Blue, 
who  resigned  recently. 

*  *  « 

W.  E.  Ledbetter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Western 
sales.  Shannon  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  recently  became  a 
grandfather  for  the  first  time 
when  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  Fried,  gave  birth  to  son. 

*  «  • 

Michael  J.  Flanagan,  of 
New  York,  has  been  named 
controller  of  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press  Publishing  Co. 
He'  succeeds  John  Kajmo,  who 
resigned.  Mr.  Flanagan,  28, 
was  with  Dow  Jones  and  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  the  past  four 
years. 

*  «  « 

Don  Thomas  has  rejoined 
the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  as  classified  advertising 
manager,  taking  the  post  he 
held  for  three  years  prior  to 
becoming  an  account  execu- 
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tive  for  the  past  year  with 
Radio  Station  KPOJ,  Portland. 

«  «  * 

Gene  Pratt,  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager,  has  be^n  ap¬ 
pointed  CAM  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Evening 
Star  succeeding  Robert  F. 
Walter,  who  has  resigned  to 
become  Central  and  South 
Florida  representative  of  Drug 
Package  Inc.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Joe  Capillo,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.) 
Daily  Times,  has  joined  the 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening 
News  as  sports  editor. 

«  *  * 

Don  F.  Springer,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  journalism 
graduate  who  has  been  doing 
graduate  work  following  re¬ 
lease  from  the  military  seiwice, 
has  accepted  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Mail. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Hughes  Jr., 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald's  news  staff. 

*  *  * 

Donald  G.  Merrick,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Morgantown 
(Va.)  Dominion  News,  has 
joined  the  Associated  Pre.ss  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Rosie  O’Meara,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent  and  Sun¬ 
day  Exponent-Telegram,  is  han¬ 
dling  features  as  well  as 
reportorial  duties  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

*  *  « 

Neil  Shreve,  former  free 
lance  writer,  has  been  named 


city  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  West  Virginian.  He 
succeeds  Alice  Baggott  w'ho 
has  taken  a  post  on  the  Mor¬ 
gantown  Dominion-News  and 
will  do  graduate  work  at  W’est 
Virginia  University. 

*  «  * 

Roger  W.  Remington,  has 
been  named  editorial  writer  for 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
replacing  Delmont  T.  Dunbar. 
Mr.  Remington  will  be  succeed¬ 
ed  as  wire  seiwice  editor  by 
Robert  E.  Walsh. 

*  «  « 

Robert  Schulz,  reporter  for 
the  past  two  years  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
reported  to  Camp  Roberts, 
Calif,  to  start  two  years  of 
military  service.  His  place  at 
the  Journal  is  being  filled  by 
Brad  Williams,  formerly  with 
the'  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  and 
recently  a  reliefer  with  the 
Portland  Bureau  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Harvey,  chief  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Associated  Press 
Bureau,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Capitol  Press  Corps, 
which  includes  all  working 
newspapermen  reg^ularly  cover¬ 
ing  the  legislative  assembly. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Wolcott  is  a  new 
desk  man  for  the  Galveston 
(Te^.)  News,  having  come 
from  New  Iberia,  La.,  where 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Iberian, 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Moskal,  formerly  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald- 
Press,  is  a  new  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  the'  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Register. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


To  all  of  our 
newspaper  friends: 

LAWRENCE  S.  (LARRY)  FANNING 


former  managing  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  joined  us  as 

EDITOR 


of  the 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Harry  B.  Baker 


General  Manager 
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Jimmy  Woodruff,  who  has 
been  sports  editor  for  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  Tribune  for 
four-and-one-half  years,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald.  He  is 
succeeded  by  CoRUS  Holt,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Galveston  News, 

*  *  * 

James  Beizer,  formerly 
with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Journal,  has  joined  the 
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staff  of  Quad-City  Labor’s 
Daily,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

a  a  a 

Herman  A.  Park,  AP  re¬ 
porter  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  been  released  after  more 
than  a  year  of  treatment  in  a 
sanitarium  for  tuberculosis. 

*  a  a 

Erwin  W.  (Bill)  Brody, 
formerly  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla,) 
Ledger  and  the  Winter  Haven 
(Fla.)  News  Chief,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel. 

*  a  u 

Mary  Butler,  Cincinnati 
Post  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
give  full-time  to  the  job  of 
wifing  Jack  McDonald,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  staffer. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  Young,  formerly 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  State 
Journal  is  among  recent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  editorial  staff. 

*  4c 

Peter  Y.  Muller,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  since  June, 
1953,  has  resigned  and  joined 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tom  Greene,  who  joined 
the  Community  Counseling 
Service  of  NeW  York  City. 

ifi  Hfi 

Arthur  Morrow,  sports 
writer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  in 
that  city.  He  is  the  first  sports 
writer  to  hold  that  office  in 
the  club  in  35  years. 

mum 

Hugh  Dundas  and  Henry 
Lowrie  are  now  covering  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  scene  for  the 
London  Daily  Express. 

m  m  m 

John  W  e  l  b  u  r  n  Brown, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  report¬ 
er,  has  entered  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

m  m  m 

Ed  McGrath  has  resigned 
as  sports  and  news  editor  of 
Station  WSPA,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  to  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Journal.  He  succeeds  Carl 
May,  who  has  been  named  state 
news  editor  of  the  Journal. 

4c  *  « 

Richard  L.  Brown,  formerly 
of  the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

Daily  News. 

m  m  m 

Jerry  O’Brien,  Spokane, 
Wash,  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Spokane  Press 
Club. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


Why  don't  you  make  an  action  shot  of  me  knocking  the  cherry  tree 
down  and  yelling  "Timberl"? 


George  A.  Mackie,  legislative 
reporter  for  the  Associated 

Press,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Laurel  Club,  or¬ 
ganization  of  political  and  leg¬ 
islative  reporters  at  the  State 
Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn. 

m  m  m 

Frances  Stover,  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  news  staff, 
has  been  selected  for  an  award 
of  merit  by  the  Milwaukee 

County  Historical  Society  as 
having  contributed  most  to  the 
cause  of  the  county  history  in 
1954. 

a  «  * 

Robert  Mooney,  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  News  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  1955 
Gridiron  dinner. 

m  m  m 

Jim  Campbell,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Daily  Examiner,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen 
replacing  Jack  Hagle  on 
the  telegraph  and  sports  desk. 
Mr.  Hagle  is  now  with  the 
Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 

m  m  m 

Paul  Miller,  for  the  last 
seven  years  with  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  staff  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

m  m  m 

J.  Edward  Morrow,  business 
reporter  and  bridge  columnist 
for  the’  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
has  retired  and  moved  to  Cedar 
Crest,  N.  M.  He  has  been  ill 
for  about  a  year. 

m  m  m 

Eve  E.  Rettig,  formerly  of 
Stockton,  Calif.,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

m  m  m 

Monroe  Worthington  has 


been  named  area  editor  of  the 
Beckley  (W.  ’Va.)  Raleigh- 

Register,  replacing  Mrs.  Ted 
Kessinger  who  has  been  moved 
to  the  telegraph  desk. 

m  m  m 

Janet  Rodgers,  mid-term  . 
graduate  in  journalism  from  | 
the  University  of  Texas,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  News,  replacing 
Martha  McGlathery,  who 
is  now  with  the  woman’s  de- 
partment  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  i 
Post.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Betts  Cofer,  formerly  of  the  | 
staffs  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Telegraph  and  Raleigh  Register,  | 
is  now  telegraph  editor  of  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star. 

4c  4(  4( 

Sidney  L.  Cullen,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rockland  (Me.) 
Courier-Gazette,  won  New  Eng¬ 
land  Weekly  Press  Association 
honors  for  his  paper  with  an 
eight-column  picture  of  a  tank¬ 
er  taken  at  early  dawn  on 
Penobscot  Bay  and  a  series  on 
Rockland’s  municipal  tax  struc¬ 
ture.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Weber,  art  critic  of 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  j 
Mexican  has  received  the  Col¬ 
lege  Art  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  annual  citation  for  the 
most  distingpiished  newspaper 
art  criticism. 

*  *  ♦ 

Forrest  Palmer  has  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  as  assistant  state 
editor  after  six  months  with 
the  copy  desk  staff  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

4(  4c  4c 

John  Shepherd,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Register  has  resigned  to 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 

accept  a  position  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  &  Daily.  He  has  been 
succeeded  as  sports  editor  by 
Roy  Gillespie,  former  reporter 
and  state  editor  of  the  Regis- 


JOYECE  Kilgore  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Greenaway,  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  has  b^n  elected 
president  of  the  Ontario  Leg¬ 
islature  Press  Gallery  for 
1955. 

*  *  * 

Doug  Donahue,  former  city 
hall  reporter,  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
succ^ding  Mickey  Logue,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution.  George  Evans,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  has  accepted  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  post  on  the 
CartersvUle  (Ga.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune-News  and  will  be  tem¬ 
porarily  replaced  by  Aurella 
Nickerson  of  the  reporting 
staff.  Jack  Freeman  is  leaving 
the  reportorial  staff  to  join  the 
“rim”  of  the  Newport  (R.  I.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Homer  E.  Baker,  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  adviser  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo’s  student 
newspaper,  the  Spectrum. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


James  J.  Cunningham,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Press,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Ter  Bush  &  Powell, 
Inc.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
surance  group. 

*  « 

Newell  Brown,  a  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Franklin  (N.  H.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Transcript,  has  been  named 
by  President  Eisenhower  to 
the  $15,000-a-year  post  of 
Wage-Hour  Administrator. 

«  *  * 

Walter  Mordaunt,  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union 
and  INS,  will  join  GoveTnor 
Harriman’s  staff  as  assistant 
press  secretary,  at  $10,000  a 
year,  on  March  1. 


Lorry  I.  Lokey,  formerly 
with  United  Press  in  Portland 
Ore.,  and  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
News,  has  joined  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  Western  regional  public 
relations  office  in  San  Fran- 


Guy  a.  Matlock,  48,  city  I 
editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tri-  \ 
bune  for  three  years,  is  resign-  i 
ing  to  become  executive  assis¬ 
tant  to  John  R.  Torquato,  i 

Pennsylvania  secretary  of  labor  i 
and  industry.  Mr.  Matlock,  who  ; 
is  to  receive  about  $8,000  a  ' 
year,  assumed  his  new  post 

in  Harrisburg  Feb.  14.  | 

*  *  *  I 

Ross  Strader,  who  has  held 
various  desk  positions  on  the  i 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  ! 
and  News,  has  resigned  to  be-  | 
come  manager  of  student  pub¬ 
lications  at  Texas  A.&M.  Col¬ 
lege.  Mr.  Strader  also  former¬ 
ly  was  co-publisher  of  the 
Henrietta  (Tex.)  Clay  County 
Leader. 

*  *  *  \ 

I 

Vernon  Burdette,  former  j 
McAllen  (Tex.)  reporter  for  | 
the  Son  Antonio  Express  and 
News,  has  been  named  to  the  | 
staff  of  Congressman  Joe  E.  | 
Kilgore.  Mr.  Burdette  resigned  ' 
from  the  newspaper  staff  last 
Summer  to  aid  Kilgore  in  his 
campaign  for  election. 

•  *  * 

Phillip  D.  Shea,  formerly 
with  the  Boston  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  become 
Public  Relations  Director  for  j 
H.  E.  Harris  &  Co.  of  that  city. 
On  active  duty  recently,  he  | 
served  as  a  Korean  interpreter  j 
for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  at  the 
Panmunjom  Peace  Talks,  then 
worked  briefly  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  Far  Eastern  area. 

*  «  * 

J.  Henry  Brown,  formerly 
with  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call,  has  been  named 
publicity  manager  of  the  Mat¬ 
erials  Handling  Division  of  the 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ! 

«  «  * 

Martin  Tucker,  manager  of 
the  Aztec,  N.  M.,  bureau  of  the 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 

Times,  has  resigned  to  accept 
an  editorial  assistant  position 
with  a  bi-lingual  literary  ma¬ 
gazine,  Bottoghe  Oscure  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

«  «  « 

Patricia  Angove,  former 
editor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune  and  Herald  wom¬ 
an’s  activities,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Duluth  district  court 
reporter  by  Judge  Mark  Nolan. 


^ID 


TO 


An  Easter  . 
Story  Strip 


•'///Ti  - 


1'' . ,  i  > 


*>..1  O'* 


NEA  oitist  Waft  Scott,  crcotor  of  The 
I  Little  People,  has  produced  onotbar  do- 
I  lightful  Easter  treat  to  catch  the  interest 
of  young  readers.  The  Little  Blue  Duck 
...  12  story  strips  beginning  Morch  28. 


Bugs  Bunny 
Coloring  Contest 


An  old  favorite  bock  to  interest  and  amuse !; 
young  readers.  A  proven  record  breoker 
for  reader  response  the  contest  contains 
all  new  drawings  of  the  popular  rabbit , 
to  be  colored  by  boys  and  girls.  . 


Plus  0  daily  devotional  guidance  series,  "40  Meditations  for 
Lent"  by  noted  churchman  and  religious  writer 
Dr.  J,  Carter  Swaim. 


All  at  No  Extra  Cost  in 
the  NEA  Full  Service, 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Toll-TV  Prompts  Quiz 
About  Ads  and  News 


Washington 

Before  subscription  (fee)  tele¬ 
vision  advances  on  the  hearing 
docket,  the  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  want  the  answers  to  many 
questions,  some  dealing  with 
the  future  of  new’s  distribution 
and  with  advertising  revenues. 

Some  of  the  inquiries  direct¬ 
ed  to  industry  and  the  general 
public  by  the  regulatory  body, 
with  a  May  9  deadline  for 
written  returns,  go  to  more 
basic  questions,  such  as  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  possible  within  the 
framework  of  existing  law  to 
set  up  a  system  whereby  set 
owners  would  buy  TV  enter¬ 
tainment  on  a  per-program, 
cash  or  credit  basis. 

Also,  the  commissioners  ask 
whether  the  plan  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  advance  or  to  retard  the 
radio-TV  art,  whether  it  might 
promote  monopoly,  w'ould  it  in¬ 
crease  the  economic  hazards  of 
the  industry,  and  might  it  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  interest  of 
set  owners  by  quickening  the 
pace  of  obsolescence. 

Series  of  Questions 

Concern  is  shown  by  a  series 
of  questions  propounded  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  listener-viewer 
whether  set  owners  care  to  be¬ 
gin  paying  for  something  they 
have  not  made  a  cash  outlay 
for  in  the  past;  just  what  in¬ 
formation  and  entex’tainment 
of  public  interest  w’ould  be 
brought  to  the  set  owner  that 
isn’t  available  now;  whether 
some  stations  might  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  by  reason  of 
network  contracts  or  other  con¬ 
trols,  or  because  owners  of 
patents  might  refuse  licensing 
deals  on  essential  equipment. 

These  and  other  blank  spaces 
in  the  commission’s  file  of  in¬ 
formation  showed  up  in  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  examining  the 
subject  in  FCC  executive  ses¬ 
sions.  The  expansiveness  of 
the  problem,  as  FCC  views  it, 
was  spread  in  a  commission  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  large  body 
of  written  fact  and  argument 
will  be  received  before  the  next 
step  is  determined.  And  that 
step  could  be  in  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions: 

1.  Announcement  of  public 
hearings  to  receive  oral  argu¬ 
ment,  briefs,  and  exhibits. 

2.  A  decision  to  ask  C  n«r  -ess 
to  amend  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Act  to  enlarge  the 


definition  of  “broadcasting”  so 
as  to  include  sales  of  programs, 
giving  radio-TV  a  common  car¬ 
rier  role  to  insure  service  to 
all  proper  applicants,  and  in 
other  respects. 

3.  Rejection  of  pending  ap¬ 
plications  (three  in  number)  on 
the  grounds  that  the  idea  is 
impractical,  uneconomic,  or  un¬ 
timely  —  or  on  all  three 
grounds. 

Widespread  Inquiry 

“The  impact  that  subscrip¬ 
tion  television  will  have  on  ad¬ 
vertiser-sponsored  broadcast¬ 
ing,”  is  one  of  the'  topics  in¬ 
terested  parties  are  asked  to 
discuss.  This  inquiry  calls  for 
disclosure  from  present  and 
prospective  applicants. 

Also:  “The  effect  that  sub¬ 
scription  television  will  have  on 
the  broadcast  of  news  and  the 
dissemination  of  diverse  views 
on  controversial  issues;  as  well 
as  the  safeguards,  if  any,  that 
will  be  required  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  broadcast  of  such 
information  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  the  public  without 
charge.” 

One  Petitioner’s  View 

The  brief  filed  by  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  one  of  the 
pioneer  boosters  of  pay-as-you- 
see  TV,  touched  upon  the  new's 
and  advertising  phases  of  a 
dual  system,  in  this  language: 

“The  authorization  of  sub¬ 
scription  television  will  not  de- 
ti'act  from  but  rather  will  have 
the  tendency  to  enhance  the 
services  now  rendered  by  ad¬ 
vertising  television.  If  reve¬ 
nues  obtained  from  subscrip¬ 
tion  television  contribute  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  stations 
and  communities  served,  or  the 
number  of  listeners,  it  is  clear 
that  advertising  television  will 
also  benefit  by  having  available 
a  larger  number  of  outlets  and 
a  larger  potential  audience  for 
its  advertising  messages. 
Under  the  spur  of  competition 
from  sub.=cription  television  ad¬ 
vertising  sponsors  might  tend 
to  improve  the  quality  and  va¬ 
riety  of  their  programs  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

“Petitioners  believe  that  the 
fears  expressed  that  subscrip¬ 
tion  television  programs  may 
supplant  programs  sponsored 
by  advertisers  are  unfounded 
and  that  the  proposals  to  re¬ 
strict  licensees  in  the  number 
of  hours  they  can  devote  to 


subscription  television  are  pre¬ 
mature  and  unwarranted. 

“We  must  recognize  that  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  of 
subscription  television  will  ba 
the  procurement  of  programs 
which  will  be  unique  enough  to 
attract  the  paying  customers. 
While  such  piograms  exist,  or 
may  be  produced.  Petitioners  do 
not  envision  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  to  make  any  ap¬ 
preciable  impact  upon  tha  time 
available  to  advertisers. 

“The  public  demand  or  need 
for  news,  panel  and  quiz  shows, 
half-hour  situation  comedy  and 
mystery  programs,  and  variety 
shows,  is  undoubtedly  being 
satisfied  by  current  shows  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  advertisers. 
This  demand  and  need  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  advertising  television  in 
the  future.  Obviously,  if  ‘I 
Love  Lucy’  is  available  to  the 
public  without  cost,  it  is  not 
going  to  pay  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  counterpart  called  T  Love 
Betty.’  ”  • 

Boston  Post  to  Add 
Sunday  TV  Section 

Boston 

The  Boston  Post  will  intro¬ 
duce  “TV  Eye”,  a  four-color 
tabloid  magazine  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  27. 

Mark  Collins,  ad  director, 
and  Walter  May,  circulation 
director,  have  worked  out  a 
program  to  put  the  paper’s  reg¬ 
ular  10  pages  of  comics  inside 
the  Sunday  Post  and  use  the 
magazine  as  a  wrap-around. 

“TV  Eye”  will  be  edited  by 
Larry  MacKenzie,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  Radio-TV  Editor  How’ard 
Fitzpatrick  is  editorial  con¬ 
tact.  • 

Seaton  Publishing  Co. 
Receives  TV  Grant 

Washington 

A  Channel  .5  television  per¬ 
mit  has  been  granted  by  the 
FCC  to  Seaton  Publishing  Co. 
for  Hastings,  Neb.  A  competing 
applicant  withdrew'  after  ex¬ 
aminer’s  finding  in  favor  of  the 
newspaper-affiliate. 

Seaton  Publishing  Co.,  owned 
by  Fred  A.  Seaton  (an  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower)  and  Richard  M. 
Seaton,  has  newspapers  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

• 

Williams  to  Return 

Joe  Williams,  convalescing 
United  Feature  sports  column¬ 
ist,  is  expected  to  resume  writ¬ 
ing  his  daily  column  Monday, 
Feb.  21.  Mr.  Williams  under¬ 
went  an  operation  in  December. 


Congress  Inquiry  I 
Of  Air  Ads  Asked  | 

Washington 

Rep.  Isidor  Dollinger,  New 
York  City  Democrat,  who 
claims  “millions  of  dollars  are 
stolen  annually”  through  ra¬ 
dio-TV  advertising,  has  asked 
Congress  to  investigate  and 
find  a  way  to  end  the  abuses. 

Said  the  Congressman:  “Al¬ 
though  the  networks  claim  they 
do  not  pei-mit  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tising,  the  fact  remains  that 
dishonest  persons  and  com¬ 
panies  do  manage  to  get  their 
ads  broadcast  .  .  .  There  is  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  whom  the  defraud¬ 
ed  can  look  for  redress,  and 
w’here  the  responsibility  lies  to 
prevent  such  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices  from  continuing.  It  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
give  the  problem  its  attention.” 

The  Dollinger  Bill  (H.  Res. 

127)  asks  that  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  conduct  “a  full 
and  complete  investigation.” 

• 

MelletVs  Killer  Added 
To  ^Most  Wanted*  List 

Patrick  Eugene  McDermott, 
escaped  lifer  convicted  for  the 
ambush  slaying  of  Don  R.  Mel- 
lett,  editor  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  has  been 
added  to  the  FBI’s  list  of  “most 
wanted  men.” 

McDermott,  convicted  29 
years  ago,  had  sei-ved  more  than 
27  years,  when  he  escaped  from 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Colum¬ 
bus  last  Nov.  28  (E&P  Dec.  11, 
1954,  page  60). 

During  the  trial  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  charged  that  McDermott 
was  employed  to  commit  the 
crime  by  Canton  underworld 
elements  whose  activities  were 
threatened  by  Mr.  Mellett’s 
militant  articles  which  showed 
a  link  between  hoodlums  and 
certain  police  officials. 

• 

4  Business  Leaders 
On  Newspaper  Board 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Four  Rhode  Island  business  i 
leaders  were  added  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Providence 
Journal  Co.  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

They  are  Frederick  C.  Tan-  i 
ner,  president  of  Federal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.;  Paul  C.  Nicholson  Jr., 
president  and  general  manager  i 
of  Nicholson  File  Co.;  Benja¬ 
min  L.  Cook  Jr.,  official  of 
Starkweather  &  Shepley,  Inc., 
insurance  firm,  and  Harry  B. 
Freeman,  executive  vicepresi-  I 
dent  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital  j 
Trust  Co.  [j 
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each  one  is  different 


Whether  it’s  trout  flies  —  or  quality  television  stations  —  inherent 
diflferences  count.  The  first  must  offer  individual  characteristics, 
tailor-made  to  a  fish’s  mood.  But  the  other . .  in  a  far  more  complex 
way . .  must  possess  distinguishing  traits  and  standards  of  service, 
tailor-made  to  the  particular  community  it  serves. 

Fhe  relative  merits  of  trout  flies  happen  to  concern  us  only 
at  vacationtime.  But  the  individual  natures  and  needs  of  quality 
rV  stations  are  our  year-’round  exclusive  preoccupation. 

Because  we  concentrate  only  on  these  (to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  media)  . .  because  we  appreciate  quality  television  stations 
can  prosper  best  through  quality  representation  . .  and  because 
we  try  to  do  our  special  job  better  than  anyone  else  —  we  think  that 
Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons  is  diferent,  too.  The  individual 
stations  listed  here  share  this  opinion. 


WAAM  Baltimore 

Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc.  wren-tv 

W  FMY-TV  Greensboro 
New  York  WTPA  Harrisburg 

Chicago  WDAF-TV  K  ansas  City 
San  Francisco  WHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve  WMTW  Mt.  Washington 

WSYR-TV  Syracuse 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Short  Courses  Coming: 
Kent  Kansas,  N.Y.S. 


much  to  do  on  the  ship  as  we  Strike  at  Royalty 
plowed  through  the  Pacific,  ’  the 

mailman  told  the  News-Senti-  English  news  photographers 
nel.  “I  decided,  just  to  pass  the  this  week  refused  to  take  pic- 
time  away,  to  talk  to  the  men  tures  of  the  Queen  and  the 
and  get  accounts  of  some  of  Queen  Mother  walking  outside 
their  experiences.  s  railroad  station. 

“I  got  to  talking  to  Hayes  This  was  their  answer  to  a 
and  he  told  me  he  was  one  of  ban  on  photographing  members 
the  Marines  who  raised  the  fiag  of  the  royal  family  when  they 
on  the  peak.  At  my  request  he  alight  from  trains  after  “pri- 


1/^  JL 

By  James  L.  CoUings 

Three  prominent  short  courses  March  31-Apr.  2.  ..  j  •  x-  ^ 

in  press  photography  will  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Wil-  ^  description  of  the  flap  vate”  trips.  In  this  case,  the 

bloom  this  Springtime  along  liam  Allen  White  school  of  I  kept  it  as  a  memento  cameramen  had  not  teen  al- 

with  the  flowers.  journalism  and  public  informa-  ^  photograph  the  royal 

They  will  take  place  at  Kent  tion,  and  the  university  exten-  ^  detailed  explanation  la^es  inside  Liverpool  Station, 

State  University,  the  University  sion,  in  cooperation  with  the  ""^kere  they  had  arrived  i^ter 

of  Kansas  and  Syracuse  Univer-  National  Press  Photographers  shii^ate:  a  visit  to  their  Sandringham 

sity.  Association.  •  '  *  company  com-  estate. 

■j^  The  seminar  is  open  to  cam-  The  Queen  and  the  Queen 

eramen  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  ftrank,  my  squad  leader,  A  Mother,  it  is  reported,  seemed 

This  school’s  14th  annual  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  and  ^®'^  minutes  later  he  came  back  puzzled  by  the  action  of  the 

course,  one  of  the  oldest  and  highlighted  will  be  individual  Picked  Sgt.  Henson,  Pfc.  photographers,  who  stood  with 

best  in  the  country,  will  be  talks  and  panel  discussions  on  Sousely  and  myself  to  get  our  cameras  at  their  sides  as  they 

given  March  22-25  at  Kent,  such  matters  as  light  and  how  gear  on  us  as  we  were  going 

Ohio,  and  feature  a  demonstra-  to  use  it,  pictures  that  make  Iv.'  a  This  comment  came  from  a 

tion  of  unterwater  photography  the  best  reproductions,  zinc  .  ,  ®  spokesman  for  the  nationalized 

by  Peter  Stackpole,  Life  cam-  versus  plastic  engravings,  mag-  ?  ^f®.,  ^ike  had  a  g^jtish  Railways: 

eraman.  azine  and  news  photography,  jacket,  and  (me  (if  »<when  Buckingham  Palace 

Mr.  Stackpole,  an  expert  on  nhotoeranhv  and  how  to  *^^®  bellows  asked  him  what  it  When  Buckingnam  raiace 

the  subject  who  has  developed  ^t  the  mosl  ou! 

his  own  techniques,  will  use  fure  dollar  “He  grinned  back  and  showed  family  are  going  on  a  private 

members  of  the  university’s  *  us  a  flag  and  told  us  we  were  cannot  by  palace  or- 

swimming  team  as  models.  Syracuse  ®  der--permit  press  photograph- 

James  A.  Fosdick,  an  asso-  *  u  _*  •  place  of  the  little  one  so  the  ®rs  beyond  the  crowd  barriers 

ciate  professor  of  journalism  nViotoo-rlnhv'^n'Vpw  York  qtnti  ^^®  platform, 

and  director  of  the  course,  says:  ^jii  1119  f  c  a  secured  Suribachi.  ‘“rhe  palace  decrees  what  a 

“Another  feature  will  be 


special  session  devoted  to  the 


cuse  University. 


3  Rollers  Bought 

Greenville,  S.  C. 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Co.  has  acquired  three  auto- 
Rolleiflex  cameras  to  use  in 


So  we  went  on  up,  got  to  ‘private’  visit  is.” 
rpv,  i  i,  1-  1 ,  the  top  and  got  everything 

problems  of  the  industrial  mag-  ,,  vnnn<inrart  s^l'^^red  away.  Sgt.  Strank 

azine  photographer.  Partici-  vr  1  tj  ^  tjv  4-  told  me  to  find  something  to 

pants  will  include  Morris  Gor-  A«opi^ion  ^^F^ncvclona^a^TUH*  ^^®  onto.  So  I  started 
do„,  staff  photographer  for  Pre si  ^duaely  and 

Weston.  Ele«rie;.  WE;  Ed  ,he  New  York  ffold  ^^^old^tflaTwltt';  •«>—■“  — »■"  -  - 

Purnagton,  director  of  nsaal  state  PubUshera  Association  ' ifch  w..  fw  conjunction  with  iU  "work 

media  for  Ford;  and  John  ^  ,,  PW  which  was  about  15  feet  Graphics. 

Alexander,  staff  photographer  long. 

for  DuPont’s  Better  Living  Co-directors  are  C  Weslev  “Sousely  and  myself  then  dug  Staffers  James  G.  Wilson 

Speakers  on  newspaper  pho-  ^ronLi’r.  <?  tt  •PtpH  P^sce  where  we  were  to  raise  morning  News,  and  Beuuy 
tography,  he  said,  will  include  u  -isipf  nhnt.ncrrnnhpr  ^^®  Strank,  Bradly  Granger  anci  Maurice  Holley, 

Dean  Conger  of  the  Denver  p'  ’  /wj  Demoemt  ^^®  ee^'Psman  and  myself  tied  tor  the  evening  Piednumt,  said 

Post  and  Robert  Boyd  of  the  j  Chronicle  nnH  vippnrpqi  ''^®  ^^®"  carried  it  tkey  anticipate  using  the  new 

and  Chronicle,  and  vicepresi-  selected.  cameras  with  Tri-X  film  on 


Milwaukee  Journal,  and  some  «>  mppa 

.  ..  X  u  j  1  j  dent,  region  Z,  NrrA. 

of  the  subjects  scheduled  are: 

The  Hayes*  Version 


“Strank,  Bradley,  Henson,  about  40%  of  their  assignments. 
Sousely,  Gagnon  and  myself.  ^ 

Gagnon  was  a  battalion  runner. 

and  helped  us  Saturday  Picture 
The  idea  was  to  keep  a  flag 


subjects 

“What  Makes  a  Good  Photog¬ 
rapher?,”  “Covering  Color  As-  i  n  >  .j 

signments,”  “Problems  of  Color  Incident 

Reproduction”  and  “Latest  Ira  Hayes,  the  tragic  figure  xiic  iuccft  mao  bv  ivccy  a  iia|4  *  Ir 

Techniques  in  Sequence  Sports  who  helped  raise  Old  Glory  up  all  the  time,  so  a  couple  of  Ginunick  lor  leeuers 
Photography.”  atop  Mt.  Suribachi  at  Iwo  Jima,  men  got  the  small  flag,  then  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“In  the  annual  photo  con-  rests  now  in  Arlington  National  lowered  it  down  and  at  the  same  The  Courier-Express  has  in¬ 
test,”  Mr.  Fosdick  reports,  “a  Cemetery,  but  the  story  he  left  time  we  raised  the  large  one.  augurated  a  feature  which  it 

‘Portraits  and  Personalities’  behind  of  that  historic  moment  “We  then  tied  it  down.  Then  calls,  “Are  You  In  The  Win- 
class  has  been  added.  The  will  live  on.  a  Marine  hollered  over  to  us  ner’s  Circle?”,  aimed  at  build- 

award,  donated  by  the  Youngs-  It  came  to  light  the  other  day  and  said  our  picture  was  taken,  ing  teen  age  readership. 

town  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  will  be  in  the  pages  of  the  Knoxville  About  20  yards  away  we  saw  Each  Saturday  the  paper  will 

known  as  the  ‘Ernie  Grass  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel.  The  pa-  Joe  Rosenthal  and  a  couple  of  publish  photographs  of  teen  age 

Memorial  Award’  in  honor  of  per  explained  that  a  local  mail  photographers.  We  didn’t  know  dances,  sports  events  and  other 

the  recently-deceased  chief  pho-  carrier,  who  met  the  Marine  they  were  there  taking  our  pic-  happenings  At  random  Cour- 

tographer  of  the  Vindicator,  while  both  were  aboard  a  troop-  ture  .  .  ipr-FToreBs  artists  will  rirrle 

long  a  member  of  Kent’s  ad-  ship  returning  to  the  U.  S.  Thus  came  into  being  the  j,  ^  fu 
visory  council.”  after  Japan’s  surrender,  brought  greatest  photo  made  during  ®  .®^.f  ®  youRg  per* 

„  the  description  Mr.  Hayes  World  War  II.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  ^"® 

K-Onsas  wrote  to  the  office.  It  is  now  with  the  San  Francisco  The  boy  or  girl  so  placed  in 

The  University  of  Kansas,  in  thought  to  be  the  only  account-  Chronicle,  was  then  with  the  the  “Winner’s  Circle”  will  re- 

Lawrence,  will  hold  its  fourth  ing  written  by  one  of  the  par-  Associated  Press.  He  received  ceive  $3  by  bringing  a  clipping 

annual  course,  or  workshop  in  ticipants.  the'  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1945  for  of  the  picture  and  personal 

picture-taking  and  editing,  “We  Marines  had  nothing  this  picture.  identification  to  the  city  desk. 
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^;in  Dicp  Union 

Evening  Tribune 


Semi-Weekly  winners: 

News  coverage— Elkin  Trib-  HlDDing  Daily 

Editorial  Page— Elkin  Trib-  NcW  Plant 

nne.  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Photography  —  Morganton  nibbing  Daily  Tribune 

Newt  Herald.  opened  the  doors  of  its  new 

Weekly  Winners:  plant  to  public  inspection  here 

News  Coverage  —  Tranayl-  this  week.  The  building  and 
Times.  some  new  equipment  represent 

Feature  —  Southern  Pines  an  expenditure  of  $150,000. 
llot.  The  new  Tribune  home  for- 

Editorial  page  —  Franklin  merly  was  occupied  by  a  supei 


N.  C.  Solons 
Expand  Area 
Of  Secrecy 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina’s  legislators  vania 
pulled  an  “end  around  play” 
during  the  early  sessions  of  this 

year’s  General  Assembly,  mak-  -  ^  . 

ing  the  North  Carolina  Press  market.  As  remodeled,  and  newspapers  it  absorbed 

Association’s  fight  against  leg-  Photography  —  Sky  land  with  some  additions,  it  provides  dates  back  to  1894. 

islative  secrecy  almost  aca-  Post.  for  all  of  the  newspaper  opera-  • 

demic.  Ed  Fike,  Rocky  Mount  Tele-  tions  on  one  floor  which  con-  Fund  For  Campers 

While  the  press  readied  it-  gram,  was  named  president  of  tains  approximately  12,000  Indianapolis 

self  for  a  fight  to  repeal  a  1953  the  North  Carolina  Associa-  square  feet.  More  than  100  underpriv- 

law  which  allowed  executive  tion  of  Afternoon  Dailies  and  The  new  building  is  air  con-  ileged  children  will  get  to  spend 

sessions  for  the  Appropriations  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  News  and  ditioned  and  is  provided  with  a  week  at  camp  this  Summer 

committee.  House  members  Observer,  was  elected  presi-  improved  facilities  for  the  han-  through  proceeds  ($1,749)  of 

adopted  rules  which  allow  all  dent  of  the  Associated  Press  dling  of  newsprint.  the  Indianapolis  News  Sport 

46  committees  to  meet  in  sec-  . . 

ret.  The  vote  was  74-21. 

It  is  expected  that  the  1953 
law  will  be  repealed  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  this  session.  But 
the  House  rule  just  passed 
makes  repeal  ineffective. 

Association  Protests 
North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  wound  up  its  annual 
meeting  Jan.  21-22  after  mem¬ 
bers  took  a  firm  stand  in  pro¬ 
test  to  the  action  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature. 

The  newsmen  also  heard  a 
plea  from  C.  A.  McKnight  of 
Charlotte  for  better  coverage 
of  the  desegregation  issue. 

At  the  awards  meeting,  for 
the  first  time,  a  Community 
Service  Division  recogrnized  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  that 
area.  The  15  entries  were 
judged  by  Ralph  McGill  of  the 
Atlanta  Joumad  and  Consti¬ 
tution. 

I^rst  place  for  community 
service  went  to  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  for  its  entry 
“Analysis  of  Public  Ques¬ 
tions.”  Honorable  mentions 
were  won  by  the  Salisbury 
Evening  Post  and  the  Rocky 
Mount  Evening  Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram. 

Individual  winners  included 
the  following  from  dailies: 

Spot  reporting — Jim  Chaney, 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
and  Heath  Thomas,  Salisbury 
Evening  Post. 

Feature — Kays  Gary,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  and  Jay  Hall, 

Wilmington  Morning  Star. 

Photogrraphy — Charles  Coop¬ 
er,  Durham  Herald-Sun  News¬ 
papers,  and  Charles  Killebrew, 

Rocky  Mount  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Editorial — Vic  Reinemer 
Charlotte  News,  and  A1  G. 

Dickson,  Wilmington  Morning 
Star. 


Son  Diago  Avocado  pioduclion 
lofolod  $10,000,000.  Lomon,  colory, 
orongo,  gropo;  twool  com,  tomato, 
dairy  product,  poultry  and  livottock 
production  account  for  Hio  bolanco 
of  tho  total  figure  of  $63,514,000. 


AVOCADOS 


$62^24,000 

54,146,000 

50,972,000 

46,322,000 

40,597,000 

27,523,000 


Hartford,  Connecticut 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Sacramento,  California 
Asbury  Pork,  New  Jersey 
Springfield,  Illinois  .  . 
Spokane,  Washington  . 


Data  Copyrighted  1954  Soles  Monogement,  Survey 
of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed 


You  get  more  for  your  advertising 
dollar  with  the  "SATURATION”  circula¬ 
tion  of  these  two  great  newspapers... 
complete,  authenticated,  "asked -for" 
coverage  of  over  90%  of  the  Billion 
Dollar  San  Diego  Market. 
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Full  Expenditure 
Report  by  County 

Grand  JuniCtion,  Colo. 

Mesa  County  will  begin  full 
publication  of  expenditures  and 
will  not  appeal  a  recent  ruling 
by  District  Judge  Charles  E. 
Blaine  ordering  the  publication. 

County  Atty.  Gerald  J.  Ash¬ 
by  said  the  commissioners  are 
preparing  suggestions  for  re¬ 
visions  in  the  state’s  publica¬ 
tion  laws. 

Judge  Blaine’s  order  was  in 
favor  of  Preston  Walker,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  who  brought  a  civil  suit 
to  compel  the  commissioners  to 
publish  proceedings  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  as  to  inform  the 
public  on  spending  of  public 
funds. 


Mr.  Walker  said  the  Sentinel 
and  the  Colorado  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  feel  that  the  suit,  which 
was  actually  in  behalf  of  the 
taxpaying  public  has  accom¬ 
plished  much.  Newspapers  in 
Colorado  have  been  working  two 
years  on  a  remodification  of 
public  laws  which  will  not  only 
affect  counties  but  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  municipalities  as  well. 

Quick  action  will  be  sought 
in  the  Colorado  legislature  on 
a  bill  requiring  county  com¬ 
missioners  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  each  month  detailed  re¬ 
ports  of  their  actions  but  which 
permits  them  to  avoid  repeat¬ 
ing  each  item  twice  yearly. 

Under  the  bill,  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  publications  required  by 
law  will  be  confined  to  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  county  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  period. 


The  bill  was  worked  out  by  a 
committee  from  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  new  bill  will  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Bill  57,  which  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  commissioners  to 
publish  only  brief  summaries 
of  their  monthly  activities,  in¬ 
stead  of  item-by-item  reports 
of  expenditures. 


Franklin  to  ABC 

Benjamin  A.  Franklin,  27, 
former  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  reporter,  has  joined  the 
ABC  news  staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  an  assistant  on  the  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 
program,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Broadened 
Negro  Press 
Role  Is  Seen 

Hampton,  Va. 

The  annual  winter  workshop 
of  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here 
recently  was  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  “The  Role  of  the 
Negro  Newspaper  in  a  Deseg¬ 
regated  Society.”  Discussions 
were  by  both  white  and  colored 
newspapermen  and  laymen. 

Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  special 
dii'ector  of  teacher  informa¬ 
tion  and  security  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People, 
set  the  keynote,  declaring: 

“The  Negro  press  recognizes 
the  fact  that  in  a  desegregated 
society  all  of  the  facets  of  seg¬ 
regation  and  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  will  not  cease  to  exist. 
These  evils  in  the  areas  of  race, 
creed,  and  color  will  re-emerge 
in  the  new  order  in  more  subtle 
and  sophisticated  disguises. 

Desegregated  Era 

“Likewise,  in  the  dawning  de¬ 
segregated  era  the  Negro  will 
not  cease  to  exist  but  will  re¬ 
main  ethnologically  a  Negro, 
just  as  in  our  current  homolo¬ 
gous  society  the  Jew  is  a  Jew 
and  the  Catholic  is  a  Catholic. 
The  genius  of  America  is  predi¬ 
cated  upon  a  positively  function 
unity  which  has  come  out  of  dif¬ 
fering  population  elements. 

“The  Negro  press  in  the  new 
order  will  not  only  continue  to 
serve  the  Negro  but  even,  as 
well — an  increasingly  widening 
white  readership.  Desegrega¬ 
tion  is  a  door  through  which 
the  Negro  will  pass  to  first  class 
citizenship. 

“In  this  new  status  the  Ne¬ 
gro  press,  in  competition  with 
other  news  media,  will  serve 
the  special  curiosity  of  Negroes 
about  the  happenings  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  Negroes. 

“In  addition,  the  educational 
significance  of  the  Negro  press 
in  the  future  will  be  limitless 
in  charting  new  techniques  of 
broad  and  harmonious  and  co¬ 
operative  community  living.” 

Thurgood  Marshall,  chief 
counsel  for  NAACP,  asserted: 

“The  bulk  of  the  daily  press, 
especially  in  the  South,  is  not 
carrying  the  ‘good  story’  of  in¬ 
tegration.  The  unfavorable 
aspects  win  front  page  atten¬ 
tion. 

“Only  in  the  Negro-published 
papers  is  the  full  and  two- 
sided  account  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  difficulties  of 
desegregation  consistently  told." 
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Vote  Machine 
Drive  Spurred 
By  Pa.  Daily 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

The  New  Kensington  Daily 
Disjmtch  has  be^n  a  drive  to 
have  voting  machines  supplied 
in  city  elections. 

William  W.  Ahlstrom,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  explained  that  the 
Dispatch  will  carry  from  day- 
to-day  a  standing  editorial  on 
the  i^ubject.  The  editorial  will 
be  removed  once  the  voting 
machines  are  purchased. 

“We’re  going  to  keep  the 
editorial  running  until  the  vot¬ 
ing  machines  are  provided,” 
said  the  editor.  “The  readers 
undoubtedly  will  tire  of  it.  But 
they  will  not  be  as  tired  as  we 
and  the  citizens  who  voted  for 
voting  machines  are  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  the  run-around 
by  the  county  commissioners.” 

The  drive  was  actually  start¬ 
ed  in  1950  by  City  Editor  Jo¬ 
seph  Oravec.  Periodically,  he 
would  write  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  advantages  of 
machines  over  paper  ballots. 

That  irregularities  prevailed 


in  the  November,  1952  election 
was  brought  out  recently  in 
Federal  Court,  Pittsburgh, 
where  12  New  Kensington  resi¬ 
dents  were  convicted  or  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  of  conspiring 
to  deprive  citizens  of  their  vot¬ 
ing  rights.  • 

Mills  Discussing 
Seven-Day  Output 

Montreal 

Return  of  a  seven-day  work¬ 
week  is  under  discussion  in 
the  newsprint  industry. 

Bowaters  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 
of  NeAvfoundland  is  already 
negotiating  with  the  unions  on 
a  two-year  wage  agreement, 
which  would  be  effective  June  1. 

Additional  jobs  for  150  and 
additional  wages  of  $1,750,000 
are  promised  if  the  working 
week  is  extended.  Bowaters, 
which  has  a  full  workweek  at 
its  new  Tennessee  mill,  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  protect  longterm  news¬ 
print  contracts  and  also  meet 
demands  for  increased  supply. 

Financial  circles  here  also 
learned  this  week  that  Powell 
River  Co.  plans  to  spend  $1,500,- 
000  on  an  expansion  program 
which  will  boost  newsprint  out¬ 
put  from  380,000  tons  to  410,- 
000  tons  yearly. 


New  Ill.  Bill 
May  Open 
Closed  Doors 

Springfield,  Ill. 

One  of  the  youngest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
Paul  Simon,  26,  of  Troy,  Ill., 
who  was  a  publisher  at  the  age 
of  19,  has  introduced  his  first 
bill  for  “the  right  to  know.” 

The  bill  would  require  public 
agencies  in  Illinois  to  hold 
open  meetings  and  it  would  af¬ 
fect  proceedings  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  county  boards  and  city 
councils. 

Mr.  Simon  said  his  bill  was 
inspired  by  an  editorial  which 
he  read  two  years  ago  in  the 
Illinois  Stot"-.(ourvnl  it  com¬ 
mended  a  law  signed  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gov.  Earl  Warren  re¬ 
quiring  all  actions  and  deliber¬ 
ations  of  local  governing  bodies 
in  that  state  be  conducted  in 
public. 

Illinois  legislative  committee 
meetings,  now  “closed”  affairs, 
would  be  open  to  the  public 
under  the  Simon  bill,  if  enacted. 
Penalties  of  $25  to  $100  fine 
and  10  to  30  days  in  jail  are 
specified  for  violations. 


Mr.  Simon  said  his  bill  would 
reserve  the  right  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  make  its  sessions,  or 
those  of  its  committees,  secret 
by  resolution  of  the  body  as  a 
whole.  No  committee  could 
hold  a  secret  session  without 
approval  of  the  full  house. 

Mr.  Simon  was  19  years  old 
when  he  purchased  the  Troy 
Tribune  on  a  loan  arranged  by 
the  Ldons  Club.  He  had  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register  Guard. 

The  young  legislator’s  father 
is  the  Rev.  Martin  P.  Simon, 
Lutheran  minister  at  Highland, 
Ill. 

W.  Va.  Group  Seeks 
Legal  Notice  Rate  Hike 

Charleston,  '  .  Va. 

The  executive  committee  of 
West  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  decided  to  renew  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  an  increase  in 
the  rate  allowed  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  legal  notices. 

The  current  rate  is  2c  a  word 
for  the  first  insertion  and  Ic 
a  word  for  each  subsequent  in¬ 
sertion.  This  rate  has  been  in 
effect  since  1921. 

The  new  rate  being  asked  is 
3c  a  word  for  the  first  in¬ 
sertion  and  2c  a  word  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


As  SNPA  Progressed, 
So  Did  Entire  South 


By  Prof.  Koscoe  Ellard 

(Professor  Ellard  is  re¬ 
suming'  his  “Books  in  Re¬ 
view”  department  following 
several  weeks’  of  rest  and 
recuperation  from  illness.) 


THE  SOUTH  AND  ITS  NEWSPAPERS, 
1903-1953.  By  Walter  C.  Johnson  and 
Arthur  T.  Robb.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation.  386  pp. 


In  reciprocal  support,  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  and  southern 
life,  almost  simultaneously  with 
that  region’s  social  and  economic 
progress,  gained  strength  and 
financial  independence'.  Southern 
newspapers  thereby  added  cu¬ 
bits  to  their  stature  and  public 
usefulness. 

This  book,  by  two  men  who 
watched  nearly  all  this  growth, 
relives  the  chronicle  of  side-by- 
side  progress — for  the  South 
and  the  South’s  journalism — 
reported  clearly  from  records  of 
the  first  half-century  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

*  •  * 

Dixieland’s  rise  Phoenix-like 
from  war’s  ashes  lends  itself  to 
graphic  narrative.  Twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  the  Lee  Memo¬ 
rial  Journalism  division  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University 
in  Virginia  entertained  south¬ 
ern  editors  and  educators  at  a 
Made-In-Dixie  banquet.  Affec¬ 
tionately  assisted  by  SNPA 
since  1921,  the  Washington  and 
Lee  journalism  school  pointed 
out  with  specially  prepared 
charts  in  that  1926  banquet  hall 
the  mutually  assisted  progress 
of  the  South  and  its  newspapers. 

Everything  at  the  banquet 
except  the  coffee,  supplied  by  a 
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southern  importer,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Dixie — contrasted  with 
the  guests’  first  course,  the  pre¬ 
cise  menu  of  parched  com  and 
salt  pork,  described  by  a  former 
Confederate  general  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  as  the  meal  he  had  eaten 
with  General  Lee  the  day  Rich¬ 
mond  fell. 

Proceedings  of  the  occasion 
were  distributed  at  the  close  of 
the  banquet  on  a  new’spaper 
printed  in  the  format  of  the 
Virginia  newspaper  that  first 
published  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Copies  of  then  cur¬ 
rent  southern  papers  were  dis¬ 
played  around  the  hall. 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  in 
November  of  19.53,  SNPA 
marked  its  50th  anniversary 
with  graphic  review’s  of  the 
South’s  progress  during  the 
press  association’s  first  half- 
century.  The  story  of  that 
golden  anniversary,  and  of  the 
half-centui’y  preceding  it,  is 
told  in  this  book. 

*  *  * 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  SNPA  since 
1939  and  an  officer  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  more  than  40 
yeiars,  saw  all  of  this  and  was 
a  part  of  it.  His  collaborator, 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  saw  almost  as 
much.  Robb  as  managing  editor 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  attended  SNPA  mdtet- 
ings  for  more  than  20  years. 
These  are  the  well-informed 
authors. 

The  story  of  SNPA’S  activi¬ 
ties  to  help  the  long-critical 
newsprint  situation  and  of  the 
Kanms  City  Star’s  paper  mill 
are  told.  Also  one  reads  of  the 


early  cooperative  struggles  for 
increasing  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  for  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  SNPA  established 
schools  for  printers,  developed 
an  excellent  professional  libra¬ 
ry,  and  also  encouraged  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  educational  improve¬ 
ments  throughout  the  region. 

With  all  of  SNPA’s  help  in 
le-establishing  General  Lee’s 
1869  work  in  collegiate  training 
of  journalists  at  what  was  then 
Washington  and  Lee,  had  a  dif- 
Louis  Smith,  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  had  a  dif¬ 
ficult  struggle  wdthin  the  school 
to  convince  scholars  that  ne'ws- 
paper  work  constituted  a  pro¬ 
fession  at  all  and  that  it  be¬ 
longed  under  the  sacred  boughs 
of  the  Grove  of  Academe.  For 
the  first  five  years,  the  school’s 
first  director  was  paid  from 
money  donated  by  Pi’esident 
Smith’s  nephew.  Smith  Richard- 
.son,  head  of  the  Vick  Chemical 
Company.  President  Smith 
w  i  t  h  SNPA  encouragement 
fought  the  fight  valiantly,  and 
the  school’s  first  lustrum  was 
rewarded  with  accreditation 
through  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism. 

*  *  * 

The  SNPA  saw  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  daily  newspaper 
on  paper  made  from  southern 
trees  in  1921.  And  in  a  period 
when  newspapers  generally 
were  under  political  attack, 
wise  counsel  and  discerning 
operating  policy  of  member 
newspapers  maintained  un¬ 
usually  healthy  public  relations. 
The  association  was  among  the 
first  in  this  country  to  express 
a  Code  of  Editorial  Conduct. 

Not  only  the  dry  bones  of 
record  are  fitted  into  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  SNPA  history  in  this 
one  volume  but  the  living  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  dramatic  story 
are  ably  fashioned  on  the' 
sturdy  bones.  The  authors  who 
also  are  good  writers  thus 
breathe  life  into  an  important 
period  of  newspaper  chronicle. 
• 

Phila.  Inquirer  Has 

*Lucky  Dollars’  Stunt 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  be¬ 
gan  this  week  offering  $2,000 
daily  in  “Lucky  Dollars.” 

Fifty-five  Lucky  Dollars  'will 
be  placed  in  circulation  each 
week.  One  of  them  can  be  re¬ 
deemed  for  $1,000.  In  addition 
there  will  be  bills  worth  $100 
and  a  special  Bonus  Lucky  Dol¬ 
lar  worth  $1,500.  The  value  of 
this  Bonus  Dollar  will  increase 
$500  a  week  until  turned  in. 


Humphrey 
Raps  Closed 
Door  Policy  ' 

Washington 

Declaring  “it  is  unfair  to 
criticize  the  American  press 
for  lack  of  responsibility,  if 
we  in  turn  try  to  make  a  game 
out  of  keeping  information  from 
the  press,”  Sen.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  has  asked  that 
closed-door  sessions  of  Senate 
committees  be  confined  to  pro¬ 
tection  of  matter  directly  bear¬ 
ing  on  national  security. 

The  Minnesota  Democrat 
formalized  the  complaint  he 
has  made  several  times  in  the 
past,  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
Rhode  Island  Sen.  Theodore  F. 
Gi’een,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  rules  and  administration. 

He  told  his  colleague  that  Con- 
gi’ess  is  setting  a  poor  example  l 
through  failure  to  conduct  more  > 
of  the  public’s  business  in  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Senator  agreed  execu-  [ 
tive  sessions  may  be  needed  to  ' 
safeguard  security  but  accused 
his  colleagues  of  using  that 
device  too  often,  and  unneces¬ 
sarily. 

The  closed  door  policy  is  set¬ 
ting  a  bad  example  to  other 
government  agencies,  as  well  as 
preventing  the  press  from  ful¬ 
filling  its  responsibility  of  keep-  J 
ing  the  public  properly  in-  * 
formed.  Senator  Humphrey  said  | 
in  his  communication.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  his  action  was 
motivated  in  part  by  a  letter 
from  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  SDX  Committee  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Information. 

Senator  Green  has  agreed  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  his 
committee  members,  at  their 
next  sitting.  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  request  for  a  public 
hearing  which  would  “provide 
an  opportunity  for  responsible 
spokesmen  for  the  American 
press  to  make  known  their  ) 
problem  and  their  views.” 

• 

Editorial  Crusade 

Results  in  Conviction 

Scranton,  Pa. 

After  a  house  being  erected 
by  nonunion  labor  had  been  dy¬ 
namited  last  May  1,  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times  conducted  an  edito¬ 
rial  campaign  to  bring  the  dy¬ 
namiters  to  justice.  Last  week 
one  of  the  alleged  dynamiters 
was  found  guilty  in  County 
Court  and  the  District  Attorney 
indicated  efforts  wdll  be  made 
to  arrest  two  other  suspects. 
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FOR  YOUR  MORGUE: 


Conservation  Battle  Continues. . .Writing 
in  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2,  1955, 

John  B.  Oakes  quoted  from  controversial 
Rayonier  ad  calling  for  preservation  of 
unique  national  park  areas  such  as  primitive 
rain  forests. . .opening  them  up  for  world’s 
tourists. .. offering  better  wild  life 
protection. . .allowing  commercial  forest 
land  to  be  harvested,  reforested,  scientifi¬ 
cally  managed  under  Government  supervision. 

Said  Mr.  Oakes t  ’’This. .. should  put  con¬ 
servationists  and  Congress  again  on  their 
guard  for  another  battle  royal  to  protect 
the  park  (Olympic  National)...” 

Unquoted  by  The  Times:  that  Rayonier  is  a 
dynamic,  enlightened  conservationist... 
operates  a  modern,  all-inclusive  conserva¬ 
tion  program. . .aims  for  sustained  timber 
yields  in  perpetuity. .. champions  economic 
growth  of  park  communities  limited  by  laws 
which  lock  up  commercial  forest  areas, 
contribute  little  to  trees  and  wild  life. 

Forestry  holdings  increased  during  1954. . . 
Rayonier  woodlands  in  Northwest  and  South¬ 
east  exceed  900,000  acres  -  area  larger 
than  Rhode  Island.  Sizable  percentage  of 
these  stands  are  tree  farms  certified  by 
several  forest  industries’  associations... 
certification  of  remainder  expected  shortly 
as  Rayonier  forestry  standards  already 
surpass  national  requirements. 


New  chemistry  front  now  a  reality 
with  Rayflo,  Rayonier’ s  first  ma.jor 
silvichemical  (term  coined  by  Rayonier 
to  describe  the  complex  organic  chemicals 
found  in  wood,  cellulose  excepted).  It’s  an 
essential  oil-well  drilling  mud  dispersant 
finding  a  promising  position  in  the  oil 
fields,  successfully  challenging  large  ton¬ 
nage  imports  like  Argentina’s  quebracho. 

Evidence  of  Rayflo ’s  success:  Rayonier ’s 
building  a  second  silvichemical  manufactur¬ 
ing  unit  in  British  Columbia,  Canada’s  first. 

Two  additional  Rayonier  silvichemicals  are 
now  being  field-tested  and  extensively 
market-surveyed. .. look  very  promising. 

Trade  names  not  yet  resolved. 


Rayonier’ s  total  chemical  cellulose 
capacity:  580,000  tons  a  year. . .repre¬ 
sents  some  50%  of  U.S.A.  capacity,  20%  of 
free  world’s  now  that  the  new  Jesup  Division 
is  in  full  production. 

All  5  Rayonier  plants  -  at  Hoquiam,  Shelton, 
and  Port  Angeles,  Wash.;  Fernandina  Beach, 
Fla.;  Jesup,  Ga.  —  are  working  on  a 
24-hour,  7-day  a  week  schedule  turning  out 
quality  types  of  chemical  cellulose  for  such 
growth  industries  as  tire  cord,  plastics, 
cellophane,  synthetic  textiles,  related 
products. 


To  insure  even  better  timber  reserves  for 
the  future,  Rayonier  is  conducting  novel 
experiments  with  southern  pine  in  the  North¬ 
west.  If  successful,  big  forestry  conser¬ 
vation  gains  are  in  sight  for  U.S.A.  natural 
j  resources.  Early  reports  encouraging. 

1  New  private  enterprise  gets  shot-in-arm. . . 
j  Rayonier  promotes  small-scale  tree  farming 
with  illustrated,  easy-to-understand 
booklet:  ’’Tree  Crops".  Copies  available 
to  the  press.  Write  to  A.  G.  MacArthur, 
Southeast  Timber  Division,  Rayonier 
Incorporated,  Fernandina  Beach,  Fla.  You’ll 
find  it  interesting. 


RAYONIER 

INCOI^OtATID 


Note  growing  public  interest  and  confidence 
in  Rayonier.  Stockholders  now  number  over 
8,600,  hold  over  2,000,000  shares... 
an  increase  of  over  23%  in  last  two  years. 

For  additional  information;  9  a.m.  - 
5  p.m.  (EST)  Rayonier,  161  East  42  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  7-7880;  Teletype  NY  1-428, 
or  contact  the  Manager  of  the  Rayonier  plant 
or  office  in  your  area.  After  5  p.m.  (EST) ; 
Fred  Henry,  TEmpleton  8-8408  (New  York, 
N.Y.);  or  Dan  McGillicuddy ,  IRvington 
9-1364-M  (Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.). 


Executive  and  General  Sales  Offices; 
161  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

All  Schools  Have  Stake 
In  Wisconsin  Fete 


By  Dwight  Benlel 


University  of  Wisconsin’s 
School  of  Journalism  observes 
its  50th  anniversary  Feb.  25-26 
with  appropriate  celebration. 
Some'  important  people  in  U.  S. 
jounialism,  both  practitioners 
and  educators,  will  participate 
in  the  program,  one  of  peculiar 
significance  because  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  curriculum  w’as  the  proto¬ 
type  for  a  great  segment  of 
journalism  education  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Its  golden  anniversary  marks 
a  coming  of  age  that  represents 
in  considerable  measure  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  maturity  by  jour¬ 
nalism  education  nationwide. 
Every  school  and  department  of 
journalism  has  a  stake  in  the 
Wisconsin  celebration.  There 
is  something  “Wisconsin”  in 
them  all. 

Years  of  Talk 

The  idea  of  education  for 
journalism  is  roughly  100  years 
old — some  half  of  those  years 
having  been  spent  in  talking 
about  it,  and  half  in  its  prac¬ 
tice.  It  was  talks  in  1864  when 
an  unidentified  “Editor”  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Independent  sug¬ 
gesting  systematic  training  in 
journalism  by  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  a  kind  comparable 
to  education  for  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions. 

It  was  talk  in  1869  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  College  at 
Lexington,  proposed  to  his 
board  of  trustees  the  creation 
of  50  scholarships  for  young 
men  planning  to  “make  printing 
or  journalism  their  profession.” 


The  scholarships  were  institut¬ 
ed,  but  none  ever  awarded. 

It  was  talk  in  1872  when 
Whitelaw  Reid  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  outlined  the  first  cur¬ 
riculum  in  journalism  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  to  students  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  was  mostly  talk  even  after 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  a  news¬ 
paperman,  established  the  first 
curriculum  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1893,  and  until  a  generation  of 
giants  rose  up  to  convert  talk 
into  practice.  Among  these 
wero  Walter  Williams  and 
Frank  L.  Martin,  who  founded 
and  developed  the  first  school 
of  journalism,  at  Missouri ;  Tal- 
cott  Williams  and  John  W.  Cun- 
liffe  of  Columbia;  Everett  W. 
Smith  of  Stanford;  James  Mel¬ 
vin  Lee  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  L.  N.  Flint  of  Kansas;  J. 
L.  O’Sullivan  of  Marquette; 
Merle  Thorpe  of  Harrington, 
and  Kansas;  Eric  H.  Allen  of 
Oregon;  H.  F.  Harrington  and 
Joseph  F.  Myers  at  Ohio  State; 
A.  L.  Stone  at  Montana. 

Began  as  Eng.  19 

Conspicuous  among  them  was 
Willard  G.  Bleyer,  who  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1905 
called  for  volunteers  for  “Eng. 
19,”  the  infant  which  grew  into 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

In  1909  Wisconsin  announced 
a  four-year  program  in  journal¬ 
ism  with  Dr.  Bleyer  as  chair¬ 
man;  in  1912  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  with  Dr. 
Bleyer  as  head ;  in  1927  a  school 
of  journalism  with  Dr.  Bleyer 
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as  director.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  theme  of  Wisconsin’s 
celebration  will  be  a  tribute 
to  “Daddy”  Bleyer,  who  died 
in  1935. 

Speakers  have  been  chosen 
for  their  association  with  the 
pioneer  journalism  teacher. 
“We’ve  planned  it  that  way, 
concentrating  on  people  who 
were  his  students  during  the 
first  18  years  of  journalism  on 
the  campus,”  says  Dr.  Ralph 
0.  Nafziger,  present  director  of 
the  school. 

Included  will  be  Marquis 
Childs,  columnist  and  staff 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Irwin  Maier,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Louis  Lochner,  author  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent;  Lloyd  Lehr- 
bas,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Payne,  executive  editor 
of  Reader^ s  Digest;  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  director  of  the  school  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Kenneth  L.  Olson, 
dean  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University;  Fred  Siebert,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Illinois;  Don  Anderson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal;  and  Walter  Seiler, 
president  of  Cramer  Krasselt 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee'. 

B.  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  publisher  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn)  Herald  and 
News  Tribune,  will  deliver  the 
keynote  address. 

Bleyer  Philosophy 

Most  of  these  speakers  will 
talk  about  Bleyer,  and  none 
will  be  able  to  get  far  away 
from  him.  Probably  more  than 
any  other  person,  he  set  the 
pattern  for  the  modern  journal¬ 
ism  curriculum.  Said  he: 

“A  well-organized  four-year 
course  of  study  in  preparation 
for  journalism  in  which  re¬ 
quired  and  elective  courses  in 
history,  economics,  government 
and  politics,  sociology,  psycholo¬ 
gy,  science  and  literature  are 
being  pursued  at  the  same  time 
that  students  are  taking  courses 
in  journalism  gives  purpose  and 
direction  to  the  student’s  work 
and  shows  him  what  these  other 
studies  mean  in  relation  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  world.” 

A  Ph.D.  in  English,  Bleyer 
set  a  pattern  for  textbooks  in 
journalistic  writing  with  his 
“Newspaper  Reporting  and  Cor¬ 
respondence”  that  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the'm  all.  It’s  stili  a 
good  usable  text. 

His  “Main  Currents  in  the 
History  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism”  is  still  one  of  the  most 


readable  and  informative  of 
newspaper  histories. 

Bleyer’s  influence  marches  on 
at  Wisconsin.  Says  Dr.  Naf¬ 
ziger  : 

“The  golden  anniversary  of 
journalism  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  a 
good  time  not  only  to  remember 
with  pride  the  impact  on  jour- 
nalim  education  of  Dr.  Willard 
G.  Bleyer  and  his  associates 
but  to  note'  areas  in  which  fur¬ 
ther  progress  can  be  made  by 
the  School  of  Journalism.” 

Citing  the  effect  of  new  media 
and  the  growing  complexity  of 
society  on  the  job  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  he  says,  “The 
pendulum  has  swung  away  from 
the  limited  curricula  of  the 
early  days.  .  .  Along  with  the 
study  of  techniques  employed 
by  the  mass  media  we  must 
stimulate  students  to  remember 
their  responsibilities  to  the 
community,  to  study  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  jobs  as  com¬ 
municators,  and  to  inform  them 
about  worldwide  information 
problems.” 

The  content  of  several 
courses,  he  says,  is  now  being 
directed  toward  the'  relationship 
of  press  to  society,  government 
information  policies,  interna¬ 
tional  news  communications, 
and  a  systematic  study  of  the 
control,  content,  audience  and 
effects  of  the  information 
media. 

2  Schools  Appoint 
New  Directors 

Frank  W.  Buckley,  member 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
copy  desk  for  the  last  five  years, 
has  accepted  the  position  as 
head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Mississippi  Southern 
College. 

Mr.  Buckley,  a  1936  graduate 
of  Louisiana  College,  has 
worked  on  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  through  the  South 
and  Northeast.  He  also  has  a 
law  degree  from  Vanderbilt 
University. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  McCoy  has  been 
named  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

A  graduate  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  SC 
journalism  school,  Mr.  McCoy 
has  had  11  years  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  experience  in 
Santa  Ana  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  has  been  a  college  teacher 
22  years. 

As  director  of  all  SC  journal¬ 
ism  instruction,  Mr.  McCoy  will 
be  assisted  by  Frederic  C.  Coon- 
radt,  who  has  been  acting  di¬ 
rector  the  past  year. 
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Sugar’s  big 
story  of  the  year 
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An  intensive  educational  campaign  directed  to 
the  general  public  reports  important  new 
medical  findings  concerning  sugar 

Of  the  millions  of  words  being  written  about  diets 
and  dieting,  few  are  likely  to  be  more  popular  with 
readers  than  the  reassuring  fact  that  they  can  have 
their  sugar  and  their  waistlines,  too. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  themes  in  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry’s  informative  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  now  in  its  second  year. 

It  is  based  on  recent  resesirch  findings  at  Harvard 
University.  These  have  shown  that  the  blood  sugar 
level  helps  determine  the  size  of  a  healthy  person’s 
appetite.  People  are  hungriest,  most  apt  to  over¬ 
eat  (and  get  fat) —  when  the  blood  sugar  level  is  low. 

Dieters,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  sugar,  can  raise 
their  blood  sugar  level,  keep  their  appetite  satis¬ 
fied  on  smaller  portions. 

This  factual  approach  has  the  approval  of  nutri¬ 
tionists  because  it  helps  clear  up  misconceptions 
about  one  of  our  most  important  foods.  It  also  has 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  segments  of  the  vast 
food  and  beverage  industry  for  which  sugar  is  a 
basic  ingredient. 


QUICK  FACTS  ABOUT  SUGAR 

•  Sugar  has  fewer  calories  than  most 
people  think — only  ^  to  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful. 

•  Most  adults  use  18  calories  in  about 
7V2  minutes  of  normal  activity. 

•  Sugar  is  converted  into  energy  faster 
(and  satisfies  appetites  quicker)  than 
any  other  food.  It  raises  the  blood 
sugar  level  almost  instantly. 

•  The  only  calories  that  make  you  fat 
are  the  surplus  calories  that  come  from 
overeating.  Neither  sugar  nor  any  other 
food  is  in  itself  fattening. 

•  Sugar  helps  healthy  people  keep  the 
weight  they  want,  and  makes  it  easier 
for  overweights  to  stick  to  their  diets. 


SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC.  New  York  5,  New  York 
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PROMOTION 

Ever  Hear  of  Orlando? 
Admen  Certainly  Do 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Martin  Andersen,  publisher  of  of  public  works  the  next  four 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  .  Sentinel-  years  to  provide  facilities  for 
Star,  a  newspaper  of  about  66,-  these  people.  2,600  come  in 
000  circulation,  is  a  man  whose  every  week,  52  weeks  in  the 
name  should  be  written  large  year,  about  150,000  a  year, 
in  newspaper  promotion  annals.  Central  Florida  is  getting  its 

He  is  probably  doing  more  share.  They  all  do  not  land  in 
than  anyone  else  right  now  to  Miami.  That’s  why  our  news- 
prove  that  you  can  get  more  paper  is  the  most  growing-est, 
promotional  mileage  out  of  an  the  most  productive  for  your 
idea,  a  little  imagination  and  a  advertising  $.  Make  money 
lot  of  persistence  than  you  can  plenty  in  this  rich  250,000  popu- 


out  of  a  mere  buck. 


lation  vegetable,  fruit  and 


In  the  period  of  about  one  cattle  area.” 
year  Mr.  Andersen  has  made  Since  Mr.  Andersen  writes 
his  newspaper  and  his  com-  the  ads,  he  signs  them.  He 
munity  known  to  the  advertis-  signs  them  as  “editor,  owner, 
ing  fraternity  from  coast  to  ad-writer  &  galley  boy.”  This 


coast  and  border  to  border. 


helps  give  them  a  personality 


tucky,  asking  for  old  Christ¬ 
mas  cards.  Last  week,  the 
Daily  News  received  a  letter 
saying  that  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  cards  had  been  received. 

He  told  how  the  Daily  News 
capitalized  on  that  incident 
by  sending  a  reporter  to  the 
Kentucky  school  and  coming 
up  with  a  human  interest  story 
in  last  Saturday’s  paper. 

“You  will  recall  how  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country 
featured  the  story  about  how 
a  radio  broadcaster  collected 
162,000  nickels  for  a  Michigan 
couple,”  said  Mr.  Walters. 
“How  many  newspapers  used 
the  story  of  a  three-inch  item 
resulting  in  the  donation  of 
more  than  a  million  old  Christ¬ 
mas  cards?” 

Treasure  Hunt 

A  $1,500  treasure  hunt  during 
the  city’s  annual  Winter  Car¬ 
nival  produced  goodwill  and 
sold  a  lot  of  papers  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Diepatch- 
Pioneer  Press. 


— 42  lines  on  1  column — in  nine 
publications.  Three  of  these 


ert  Hammond  Advertising,  Or¬ 
lando,  doesn’t  mind,  however. 


zines,  and  three  are  horizontal 
advertising  trade  magazines. 

He  has  done  all  this  on  a 
budget  that  this  year  will  ap¬ 
proximate  $20,000. 

He  has  done  all  this  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  ads  himself — and  they 


are  little  gems.  Here’s  one  of  lowing  as  a  good  example  of 


them: 

“2,600  People  Move.  They 
move  into  Florida  every  week, 
that  is.  Our  State  C.  of  C.  says 


“The  Poor  Man*s 
Philosopher” 


Hal 

B»()la 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


MARKHAM 

1/4  Page 

Mail  Folder 

fast  •  Ascurate 
Reliable 

Used  on  Rotary  Press 
Folders 

Literature  &  Pictures 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

415  Lexington  An.,  New  York  City  17 


Children  Write 
Lenten  Prayers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Children’s  Lenten 
Series  will  be  a  daily  feature 
during  Lent  in  the  Courier- 
Express.  This  will  be  the 
third  year  for  this  popular 
series  which  is  written  en¬ 
tirely  by  school  children. 

Children  whose  Lenten 
prayers  and  thoughts  are 
published  will  receive  lea¬ 
ther-bound  Bibles.  Savings 
Bonds  will  go  to  the  two 
children  who  write  the  two 
best  compositions. 

work,  but  well  worth  it  in  view 
of  the  result,  one  of  the  most 
informative  market  data  books 
we  have  seen. 

In  the  Bag 

Smash  page  in  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  is  headlined: 


In  this  time,  Mr.  Andersen  that  makes  them  unique.  And 
has  received,  regularly  and  in  his  copy  always  gives  readers 
volume,  inquiries  not  only  about  a  fact  that  makes  Orlando  seem 
his  newspaper,  from  national  like  a  rewarding  market  and 
advertisers  and  advertising  the  Sentinel-Star  a  rewarding 
agency  executives,  but  also  newspaper  to  advertise  in. 
about  his  community.  A  modest  man,  and  a  busy 

He  has  done  all  this,  and  con-  one,  Mr.  Andersen  doesn’t  like 
tinues  to  do  it,  by  running  to  brag  about  his  ads.  Robert 
regularly  a  series  of  little  ads  G.  Hammond,  president  of  Rob- 


The  stunt  had  folks  searchine-  Reasons  Why  Advertisers 

all  ovef  1 r  Uaad  the  Courant  in  1954.  They 
treasure  chest.  This  was  worth  40  reasons  why  you  should 
$1,000.  If  the  lucky  finder  hap-  Courant  in 

pened  to  be  a  morning,  evening  Page  is  made  up  of  40 

and  Sunday  subscriber,  it  was  advertisers  telUng 

worth  $500  more.  The  finder,  a  ‘'“PP.y  Courant 

St.  Paul  housewife,  happened 


to  be  that.  She  collected  $1,500. 


‘Wow”  is  what  the  caption 


are  metropolitan  newspapers,  “I  doubt,”  he  says,  “whether 
three  are  vertical  trade  maga-  any  advertising  campaign  of 


similar  size  has  created  as  much 
interest  as  this.” 

3~inch  Story  Nets 
Million  Old  Cards 

Chicago 

Basil  Walters  cited  the  fol- 


newspaper  promotion : 

During  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  season,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  published  a  three-inch 


it  will  take  a  billion  $  worth  story  froju  a  school  at  the 

head  of  Viper  Creek  m  Ken- 


Hunt  fever  ran  high  in  the  says  and  what  you’ll  say  when 
city  for  the  five  days  until  the  see  the  Amenean  Weekly  s 
treasure  chest  was  found,  un-  d‘e-cut  folder  promoting  its 
der  a  mailbox  at  one  of  St.  third  annua  Auto  Show.  Die- 
Paul’s  busiest  downtown  inter-  cut  shows  three  curious  people 
sections.  Police  had  to  control  peeking  into  the  folder  to  see 
crowds  that  besieged  the  pa-  what  s  what.  You  foll<w  them 
pers’  plant  for  early  editions  ^  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Auto 
to  get  the  clues  printed  daily  on  S"Ow  issue  being  promoted, 
page  one.  -^Pt  illustration  is  used  by 

the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
Million-Plus  can  to  make  the  point  that  it 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour-  lias  been  breaking  records  in 
nal  is  going  all  out  to  promote  grocery  advertising.  Picture  of 
the  growth  of  its  market  to  ad-  a  string  of  broken  records,  what 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen-  else? 
cies.  Its  approach  has  been  • 

somewhat  unusual.  Late  last  Church  Council 
year,  the  Journal  ran  a  4-page 


2-color  section  in  the  paper 
telling  readers  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tisers  how  their  market  has 
grown. 


Honors  Papers 

Chicago 

Presentation  of  awards  to 
Chicago  area  newspapers  for 
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The  section  was  then  printed  their  reporting  of  the  second 
as  a  mailing  piece  and  sent  out.  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
Now  the  Journal  is  sending  out  of  Churches  last  Summer  weref 
a  follow  on  this.  And  the  fol-  made  here  at  the  Conrad  Hil- 
low,  instead  of  being  just  a  ton  Hotel,  Feb.  15. 
promotional  reminder  of  the  Newspapers  receiving  awards 
previous  mailing,  is  a  booklet  were  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
giving  the  facts  of  the  market  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Daily 
growth  in  even  greater  detail.  News,  Chicago  American, 
Some  idea  of  the  detail  it  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Chi- 
contains  is  given  by  Promotion  cago  Defender,  Evanston  Re- 
Manager  Court  Conlee.  He  re-  view  and  Lloyd  Hollister,  Inc., 
ports  that,  among  other  re-  publishers  of  weeklies  in  Wil- 
search,  more  than  40,000  build-  mette,  Kenilworth,  Winnetak, 
ing  permits  issued  since  1950  Glencoe,  Glenview,  Golf,  North- 
had  to  be  analyzed.  Lots  of  field  and  Northbrook. 
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Electronic  communication  has  hardly  begun  for  civilian  purposes,  tne 
prophets  say.  The  backlog  is  huge. 

One  thing  is  sure— you  can’t  start  electronic  communication  systems 
until  you  have  towers  from  which  to  broadcast. 

The  military  needs  towers  to  close  the  ring  of  electronic  protection 
around  our  nation.  Republic  Steel  makes  the  towers  it  uses.  Republic 
has  built  the  tallest  U.  S.  Air  Force  towers  in  the  world  at  Thule, 
Greenland,  and  Forestport,  New  York. 

But  ultra-high  frequency  T.V.  for  civilians,  also,  needs  legs  before  it 
can  march  across  the  nation.  And  the  towers  stand  relatively  close 
because  short  waves  cannot  travel  far. 

Yet  even  greater  markets  for  electronic  towers  are  foreseen:  Police 
cars  with  radios  tune  to  their  own  tower.  Taxis  with  radios  tune  to 
their  tower.  And  now,  radios  are  appearing  on  factory  interdepart¬ 
ment  trucks  and  materials-handling  equipment.  Each  factory  system 
must  tune  to  its  tower. 

Republic  is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  manufacturers  of  towers  for 
electronic  communication. 

Republic  Steel 

0*fi*ral  OffUat  •  Clavalond  1,  Ohio 

Where  diversification  makes  the  backiog  iast  ionger 
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HOME  REPORT 


Reporter’s  ‘Risk’  Series 
Wins  Broun  Award 


Anthony  Lewis,  a  reporter 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News  (Scripps-Howard) 
has  been  award- 
ed  the  1954 
Heywood  Broun 
Award  for  a 
series  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  help¬ 
ed  to  clear  a 
Navy  de'part- 
ment  employe 
accused  as  a 
security  risk. 

The  award, 
$500  in  cash 
and  a  citation,  is  given  an¬ 
nually  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  memory  of  its 
first  president,  Heywood  Broun. 

Mr.  Lewis’  entry  was  chosen 
from  a  total  of  70  submitted 
for  the  competition,  which  was 
judged  by  Bruce  Catton,  editor 
of  American  Heritage;  Edwin 
A.  Lahey,  national  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
and  John  W.  Vandercook,  ABC 
commentator. 

Mr.  Lewis’  entry,  a  newspa¬ 
per  series  in  the  Daily  News 
and  an  article  in  the  Reporter 
magazine,  dealt  with  the  Chasa- 
now  case.  The  articles  played 
a  substantial  part  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  government  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  case.  Chasanow  was 
reinstated  to  his  job  with  full 
lost  pay  after  fighting  the 
charges  for  more  than  a  year. 

Special  Mention 

In  addition,  the  judges  gave 
special  mention  to  James  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  Times,  for  his 
articles  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Oppenheimer;  to  Herbert 
Block,  Washington  Post,  for 


Writ*  «(  or  oik  our  r*pro>oirtoliv* 
for  o  lompl*  copy.  And  bo  turo 
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cartoons  on  current  events ;  and 
to  Fred  Thompson,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail,  who  discovered 
evidence  that  saved  an  innocent 
man  from  prison. 

Honorable  mention  citations 
went  to  Jack  Donidiue,  HfmstoTi 
Press,  for  stories  stemming 
from  his  personal  investigation 
of  fraud  and  corruption;  to 
Chester  S.  Davis  and  Wallace 
Carroll,  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  for  investigation 
and  exposure  of  false  charges 
made  against  a  political  candi¬ 
date;  to  Pasquale  Marranzino, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
for  an  interview  with  a  com¬ 
manding  general  who  approved 
the  shooting  of  two  sentries ; 
to  Irving  Lieberman  and  Robert 
Williams,  New  York  Post,  for 
stories  dealing  with  Pvt.  G. 
David  Schine  and  the  Army-Mc- 
Carthy  hearings;  and  to  M.  F. 
Everett,  Catholic  Action  of  the 
South,  for  analysis  of  the  “right 
to  work”  bill. 

Finally,  the  judges  gave 
“warm  commendation”  to  James 
D.  Cocco,  Wilkes-Barre  Sunday 
Independent,  for  an  expose  of 
a  proposed  stock  sale  by  a  com¬ 
pany;  to  the  Progressive  Maga¬ 
zine,  for  an  issue  dealing  with 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy;  and  to 
the  late  Cecil  Owen,  editor  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  an  editorial  campaign 
to  get  surplus  foods  in  the  coal 
industry. 

• 

Stringer  of  Year 

Roswell,  N.  M. 

Paul  Tooley,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Hot  Springs  Herald  at 
Truth  or  Consequences,  N.  M., 
was  named  as  New  Mexico  AP 
stringer  of  the  year  for  1954. 


Cut  costs  on 
big  heads  and  display 

with 

Rangemaster 

LINOTYPES 

more  and  bigger  type 
for  less  money 

LINOTYPE 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Italian  Movie 
Copy  Busting 
Out  All  Over 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome 

You  can  always  tell  when 
things  get  dull  around  the 
Rome  newsrooms.  When  the 
Italian  political  pot  simmers 
down  and  all’s  quiet  on  the 
Vatican  front,  the  American 
newsmen  turn  out  stories  and 
pictures  on  what  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  very  important  news 
source  in  the  Eternal  City. 

Reporters  have  learned  that 
Italy’s  busting-with-glamor 
movie  industry  is  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  source  of  good  copy  and  art. 

Years  ago  a  fellow  like  Rey¬ 
nolds  Packard  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  was  the  only  one 
who  had  nerve  enough  to  bang 
out  a  spicy  yam  on  one  of  the 
bewitching  Italian  screen  beau¬ 
ties.  Today  “Pack”  is  almost 
lost  in  the  crowd  and  movie 
stories  are  filed  almost  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  American  agencies 
as  well  as  the  so-called  “con¬ 
servatives”  like  Frank  Kelley  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
Ed  Stevens  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  George 
Weller  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Movie  studios  now  hang  out 
the  welcome  sign  for  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen,  thanks  to  the 
public  relations  department 
run  by  Bob  Edwards,  a  former 
newshound.  Mr.  Edwards  not 
only  publishes  a  news-studded 
weekly  bulletin,  which  is  price¬ 
less  for  its  copy  and  photo 
leads,  but  he  also  arranges  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  sets  and  he 
fixes  appointments  to  interview 
the  stars. 

Gina  Lollobrigida,  who  made 
a  big  hit  with  photo  editors 
during  her  recent  visit  to  the 
U.  S.,  is  always  good  for  copy, 
especially  when  it’s  illustrated. 
Her  strongest  competitor  is  20- 
year-old  Sophia  Loren,  a  fiery 
Neapolitan  nymph  described 
by  the  drooling  locals  as  a  grirl 
“who  makes  Venus  look  like  a 
retired,  underfed  scrubwoman.” 

Sophia  is  a  real  favorite  with 
the  newsmen,  especially  photo 
editors  like  Mort  Belshaw  of 
AP,  Julius  Humi  of  UP  and 
Mike  Chinigo  of  INP.  The  ti- 
tian-haired  beauty  almost  had 
a  monopoly  on  the  foreign  wire 
and  photo  services  in  Rome 
recently.  In  the  early  part  of 


the  week  UP  interviewed  her  I 
on  her  visit  to  a  U.  S.  Army  ij 
base.  The  next  day  she  was 
good  for  another  story  when 
photos  of  her  were  censored  in 
the  film,  “The  River  Girl.”  A  , 
day  later  billboard  posters  ad-  i 

vertising  another  film  and  I 

showing  her  in  the  nude  (dis¬ 
creetly  covered  by  a  board 
fence)  were  censored  and  more 
boards  had  to  be  added  to  the  i 
fence  to  cover  up  more  of  her  i 
curves. 

Then  police  seized  a  weekly 
magazine  from  the  news  stands 
because  it  contained  what  they 
called  an  “obscene”  photo  of 
Sophia  in  the  gown  she  wore 
when  presented  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  last  November.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  25  Sophia  was  cited  to 
appear  in  court  as  a  witness  in 
behalf  of  the  magazine  editor. 
She  failed  to  appear  because 
she  was  out  on  Rome’s  streets 
being  photographed  by  famish¬ 
ed  cameramen  in  connection 
with  the  exploitation  of  her 
latest  film,  “Too  Bad  She’s 
Bad.”  This  evoked  a  fine  by  the 
court  (and  another  news 
story ! ) . 

It’s  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  sort  of  press  turn-out 
Sophia  had  when  she  testified 
in  court! 

• 

Bible  Gifts 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

The  Spartanburg  Herald- 
Journal  Newspapers  are  dis¬ 
tributing  attractively  bound 
and  boxed  copies  of  the  Bible 
to  their  800  employes  as  gifts 
from  the  management.  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Webber,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  is  making  the  presenta¬ 
tions. 

• 

A  &  P  Farm  Trophies 

Macon,  Ga. 

The  Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  instituted  an¬ 
nual  awards  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  performing 
service  to  agriculture.  Trophies 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Great 
A  &  P  Tea  Company  as  co-spon¬ 
sor  of  the  program. 

• 

Ethridge  Honored 

Washington 

The  highest  annual  tribute 
of  the  nation’s  broadcasters — 
the  Keynote  Award — goes  this 
year  to  Mark  Ethridge,  vice- 
president  of  WHAS-TV,  and 
publisher  of  the  Louisinlle 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters, 
here  May  22. 
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hardest  hit.  At  the  time  of  the 
liberation  L’Humanite  and  Ce 
1  |~|  Soir  received  the  largest  allot- 

r  rcncil  1  rCSS  ment  of  newspnnt,  and  their 

_  I  circulation  rose  to  600,000.  To- 

I  OflPlV  Ce  Soir  is  gone  and  L’Hu- 
UCttCl  1  uua  J  manite  is  down  to  170,000.  And 

T^VlQn  Pf'OAXrQT*  Communist 

1  I  Id II  A  loiAfdl  newspapers  that  had  existed  in 
the  French  provinces  in  1946 
By  G.  L&ngelaaii  are  now  dead. 

Paris 

Pierre  Lazareff,  managing  Personal  Honors 
editor  of  France-Soir.  most  sue-  Archinard,  coriespond- 

cessful  Pans  evening  newspa- 

per,  with  circulation  over  a  p^gident  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
million  copies,  telieves  the  Association  of  Paris. 

French  press  of  today  is  de- 

cidedly  better  than  before  the  Vemon,  London  Daily 

Mirror,  who  was  the  first  wom- 
The  press  that  appeared  at  president  of  the  association, 
the  time  of  the  liber^ion  of  American  vicepresident 

Pans  had  staffs  of  enthusiasts  p^uj  Chicago  Daily 

but  few  expenenced  in  produc-  ;vew.s. 
ing  newspapers,  and  the  real  *  •  « 

face  of  the  press  was  not  seen  ,  .  v  # 

until  1948.  By  force  of  habit  Warren  Ne«;  Forfc 

people  bought  the  new  papers 

that  resembled  most  their  old  ^he  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
favorites  Pans  for  the  Times 

As  an  instance  of  the  strength  1923.  with  the  exception 

of  force  of  habit,  M.  Lazareff  f  the  war  period,  when  after 
recalled  that  Le  Petit  Journal  and  a  half  years  in  Vichy 
had  completely  changed  its  poli-  ^®  interned  for  18  months 
tics  from  one  extreme  to  the  Geimiany.  and  worked  in  the 
other  three  times  without  los-  Washington  office  until  he  re- 
ing  a  reader,  but  on  the  fourth  France  in  1946. 

occasion  a  new  proprietor  made  * 

a  change  by  Printing  the  title  pia, 

in  red  instead  of  black  and 
down  went  the  sales.  Statewide  Meeti: 

The  French  today,  said  M. 

Lazareff,  read  more,  but  their  *  *  *  -j 
„  j.  ,  j  T  A  statewide  meetiT 

reading  has  changed.  In  1914  ri.;  So 

there  were  11,200,000  daily 
copies  published,  but  today  f  onY 

there  are  10,500,000  copies,  or  President  SDX,  and 
I  e  nnnnnn  t  -lai  a  Southem  California 

a  loss  of  700,000.  In  1914,  the  Newspapers,  anno,., 

Pans  press  represented  64%  Mr.  Waite  addres 

of  total  daily  newspaper  circu-  q-  n«Uo  rv.; 
lation;  today  36%  The  weekly  Lague  Cteb  mertir 
press  has  increased  in  consider- 

able  proportions.  Publishers 

There  are  13  dailies  printed  convention's  opening 
m  Pans,  against  26  to  28  be-  McDonald,  former 
fore  the  war  and  32  in  1946.  Wassador  to  Israel 
^ly  two  are  below  100,000:  York  Timet 

Combat  and  Le  Populaire  ^ 

French  newspapers  today  j-j-am 
give  more  than  two  and  a  half  ^ 
times  as  much  foreign  news  as 
before  the  war  and  twice  as  Color  Photos  IV 
much  medical  and  scientific  in-  ^  .  rj*,* 

formation.  Whereas  before  the  Limpire  EiClltlon 
war  French  newspapers  re-  Spok 

ceived  only  the  Havas  agency  Successive  newsp 
service,  they  now  receive  pages  showing  a  ft 
American  and  British  services  of  the  “Inland  Emp; 
and  pick  up  much  news  by  ra-  the  20th  annual  pi 
dio.  tion  of  the  Spoka 

It  was  to  be  noted,  said  M.  man-Review,  Jan. 

Lazareff,  that  the  most  famous  The  “Newcomei 
writers  had  ceased  to  look  theme  prevailed  in  t 
down  upon  journalism  as  a  editorial  page  of  t 
minor  art.  Color  appeared  on  a 

Among  newspapers  of  princi-  editorial  page  of  t 
pally  political  opinion  the  with  full  color  phol 
Communist  press  has  been  the  59  pages. 
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Calif.  SDX  Planning  | 
Statewide  Meeting 

San  Francisco 
A  statewide  meeting  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  is  planned  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Alden  Waite,  national 
president  SDX,  and  president, 
Southem  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  anno,. need  here. 

Mr.  Waite  addressed  a  joint 
Sigma  Delta  Chi-Press  &  Union 
League  Club  meeting  here  on 
the  eve  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
convention’s  opening.  James  G. 
McDonald,  former  U.  S.  am¬ 
bassador  to  Israel  and  once  a 
New  York  Times  editorial 
writer,  was  also  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Color  Photos  Mark 
Empire  Edition  Tour 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Successive  newspaper  color 
pages  showing  a  family’s  tour 
of  the  “Inland  Empire’’  marked 
the  20th  annual  progress  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Spokane  Spokea- 
man-Review,  Jan.  30. 

The  “Newcomer  Family” 
theme  prevailed  in  the  120-page 
editorial  page  of  that  section. 
Color  appeared  on  almost  every 
editorial  page  of  that  section, 
with  full  color  photographs  on 
59  pages. 


The  IV 
SAFETY^ 
ENGINEER 
knows 


.  .  .  that  A.W.  Algrip  Abrasive  Rolled 
Steel  Floor  Plate  eliminates  costly  slipping 
accidents. 

He  knows,  too,  that  neither  oil  nor  grease 
nor  water  can  reduce  the  gripping  power  of 
Algrip’s  deeply  embedded  abrasive.  Algrip, 
the  only  abrasive  rolled  steel  floor  plate, 
slashes  insurance  costs  . . .  requires  no  main¬ 
tenance  .  .  .  and — because  it  is  steel — gives 
many  years  of  economical  safety  under 
heavy  loads  and  abuse. 

Algrip — approved  for  safety  by  Underwriters* 
Laboratories. 


A.W.  ALGRIP 

ABRASIVE  ROILED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


PlesM  lend  A.  W.  AuntiP  Booklet  AL-7 


City - Zone _ State _ 

Othtr  produce  A.  W.  SUPER-DtAMONO  Rolad  Stool  Floor  Floto— Plata 
— Shoot! — Strip—  (ARoy  and  Spociol  CrodM) 


Newspapers  Use  AM  A 
Management  Service 


Secrecy  Ends 
On  Salary  of 
State  Aides 


Columnist  Gets 
Hoss-Collar(ed) 

Dallas 

Paul  Crume,  Dallas  News 
columnist  (“Big  D”),  gets 
frequent  gifts  that  are  beau* 
tiful  or  useful — but  last  week 
he  was  horse-collared. 

Some  time  back  he  wrote 
that  a  Texas  grandfather 
was  trying  to  find  a  horse- 
collar  to  teach  his  grandson 
how  to  sit  up.  Ray  Howard, 
a  Midland  businessman 
found  a  collar  and  sent  it 
to  Crume.  He’s  still  wonder¬ 
ing  what  to  do  with  it.  As 
he  wrote  in  his  column,  “You 
can’t  cram  one  in  a  desk 
drawer.  And  they  don’t  hang 
up  very  inconspicuously.’’ 


Over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  AMA’s  growth  in  recent 
around  a  conference  table  a  years  has  been  spectacular, 
newspaper  executive  learns  how  Membership  increased  20%  in 
a  chemical  company  pays  its  the  last  fiscal  year  and  almost 
salesman,  describes  his  firm’s  threefold  in  the  last  10  years, 
pension  program  to  a  maker  of  Now  members  may  be  found  in 
aircraft  instruments,  or  swaps  nearly  1,500  cities  in  the  United 
opinions  on  cost  accounting  States  and  more  than  200  ci- 
with  a  toy  manufacturer.  ties  in  48  other  countries. 

That  is  the^  pattern  thous-  Underlying  every  AMA  ac- 
ands  of  executives  in  every  in-  tivity  is  the  thesis  that  manage- 
dustry  are  using  to  improve  ment  is  a  science.  Although 
their  managerial  proficiency  newspapers  and  natural  gas  dis- 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  tributors  have  their  own  special 
Management  Association.  A  na-  problems,  they  also  have  many 
tionwide  clearing  house  of  in-  problems  in  common.  And  much 
formation  on  business  theory  ^s  the  pressroom  may  differ 
and  practice,  the  AMA  main-  from  the  retail  store  or  the 
^ns  a  continuous  and  expand-  office  from  the  laboratory,  cor¬ 
ing  program  of  education  by  principles  apply  to  all  of 

management  for  management,  them — the  principles  that  have 

From  its  headquarters  in  New  to  do  with  organizing  the  ef- 
York’s  McGraw-Hill  Building,  forts  of  human  beings  toward 
the  20,000-member  association  ^  common  goal, 
draws  on  firms  throughout  the  ^  a«ai 

country  for  new  methods  and  Th®  files  of  AMA’s  Manage- 
techniques.  These  ideas  then  ^ent  Information  Service  house 
are  passed  on  to  the  rest  of  collection 

business  through  meetings,  pub-  company  practices 

lications,  and  other  services  "‘“"i 

AMA  s  membership  r  o  at  e  r  answered  17,000  inquiries.  Near- 
hsts  Christian  Science  Publish-  jy  3  500  members  visited  the 
mg  Society,  the  Cowles  Publi-  n.ooO-volume  business  library, 
tions,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Lan-  and  more  than  25,000  items 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ^gj.g  loaned 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Mon-  the  1953-54  fiscal 

treal  (Qae.)  Standard,  Mon-  yg^^  43,500  executives  attended 
treal  Star,  New  York  Daily  ^MA  meetings,  compared  with 
News,  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  22.000  a  decade  ago.  There  were 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  3^5  individual  meetings  during 
York  Times  This  Week  maga-  the  year,  compared  to  11  events 

^*“*1*.  *  in  fiscal  1944-a  29-fold  in- 

World  Report,  Time,  Inc.,  g^agg  m  10  years.  The  meeting 
American  Association  of  Ad-  calendar  was  40  times  as  long 
vertising  Agencies,  and  Ameri-  as  10  years  ago— 1,010  days 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  compared  to  25  days.  The  per- 
,  manent  staff  numbers  160,  an 

To  AMA  seminars  have  come  increase  of  one-third  over  the 
personnel  men  from  several  previous  year 
newspapers. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
An  attempt  by  a  State  official 
and/or  his  public  relations  ad¬ 
visor  to  deny  reporters  infor¬ 
mation  which  should  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record  ended 
quietly  here  last  week — and  to 
the  advantage  of  newsmen. 

The  attempted  news  freeze 
began  in  January  when  Oliver 
Pilat,  newly  appointed  public 
relations  man  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Audit  and  Control,  dis¬ 
closed  a  new  ban  on  announcing 
salaries  of  employes. 

In  the  past,  department  re¬ 
leases  announcing  appointments 
had  not  given  the  salary  infor¬ 
mation,  but  it  was  available  to 
newsmen  on  request. 

When  Mr.  Pilat,  a  long-time 
newsman  who  had  just  left  the 
has  been  compiled  by  New  York  Post  to  take  the  state 
iff  of  the  American  job,  refused  to  confirm  the  ap- 
per  Publishers  As-  pointment  of  a  Brooklyn  man 
1,  it  was  announced  to  a  temporary  position  of  spe- 
sk.  The  information  will  cial  counsel  at  $11,500  a  year, 
e  available  to  members  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Arvis 
•  awhile.  General  Mana-  Chalmers,  Knickerbocker  News 
nston  Williams  advised  staffer. 

“If  you  use  anything  you’re 
study  covers  these  on  your  own — and  you  may  be 
Advertising  by  down-  on  dangerous  grounds,”  he 


SbcuUer  hlgh^'f 
panel  brings  Ink  \ 
control  of  upper 
color  cylinriort  . 
to  press  room  floors 
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FORD  PTLE,  JUST  BEFORE  HE  RETIRED,  AFTER  36  TEARS  ON  THE  JOB. 


I’m  plenty  happy  just  the  way  things 
happened.  After  all,  where  else  but  in 
this  country  could  I  get  so  much  back 
just  for  doing  the  job  well?” 

Ford  Pyle’s  hard  work  is  the  first 
reason  for  his  success,  obviously.  But 
better  tools  did  help. 


worker.  That’s  why  he  was  able  to 
produce  more  in  less  time  and  make 
more  money. 

Because  America’s  free  competitive 
economy  forces  better  tools  and  new 


I’ve  heard  it  said  that  in  this  country 
everybody  has  a  chance  to  become 
President. 

“Me,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  make  it.  I 
retired  last  December  after  36  years  on 
the  job.  Started  with  Union  Oil  as  a 
roustabout  back  in  1918.  Had  no  real 
training,  mind  you.  Just  a  feeling  for 
machinery  I’d  picked  up  on  my  Dad’s 
ranch.  So  I  shoveled — 9  hours  a  day, 
6  days  a  week.  Made  $24. 


I  ended  up  a  Senior  Mechanic  in 
charge  of  Union  Oil’s  Rosecrans  Plant 
— working  8  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week, 
and  getting  lots  more  done.  Making 
over  5  times  more,  too. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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“Put  my  two  boys  through  college. 
Got  my  house  all  paid  for  and  a  tidy 
sum  set  aside.  And  Union  Oil’s  giving 
me  70%  pay  long  as  I  live. 

“President?  Nope,  not  Ford  Pyle.  But 
that’s  not  important.  The  big  thing  is 


And  in  the  36  years  since  Ford  joined 
Union  Oil,  our  investment  in  tools  has 
increased  from  $17,000  to  $77,000  per 


techniques  every  year,  people  like  Ford 
Pyle  —  people  like  you  —  enjoy  a  con¬ 
stantly  improving  standard  of  living. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 

The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 


Ford  Pyle 

HE’S  HAPPY  THE  WAY  THINGS  HAPPENED 


t 
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Kids^  Antics  Caught 
By  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Devlin 


By  Janies  L.  Collinfis 

You  drive  along  a  street  lined  a  big  vocabulary  and  green  eyes 
with  graceful  American  birch  and  a  ready  wit  and  hair  that’s 
until  you  come  to  an  old  red-  mostly  in  retirement.  He’s  6 
painted  house  set  well  back  on  foot  3,  weighs  220  lbs. 
three  casually-landscaped  acres.  Wende  is  tall,  and  her  eyes 

Trees  of  all  size  and  strength  are  a  lovely  blue.  Their  six 
and  shape  are  on  the  property  children  seem  to  favor  her.  If 
— evergreens,  magnolia,  apple,  they  only  inherit  her  patience, 
maple,  cheiTy,  oak,  dogwood.  If  they  only  inherit  the  artistic 
tulip.  Mountains  slope  gently  talent  of  their  mother  and  dad. 
in  the  northern  background,  sur-  This  talent  has  been  corn- 
rounded  by  woodlands  that  from  bined  of  late  and  put  into  a 
afar  give  the  effect  of  an  up- 
turned  hairbrush. 

There  a  an  ineffable 

beauty.  This  where  nature 
has  a  workshop.  This  is  where 

Springtime  was  invented.  This  ^ 

is  where  you’ll  meet  Harry  and  Mm 

Wende  Devlin,  their  six  children 

and  the  family  standard  French 

poodles,  mother  and  daughter, 

that  start  their  sniffing  affec-  f 

tion  right  at  the  front  door.  ^BHHr 

They  live  in  Mountainside,  Wende  and  Harry  Devlin 

N.  J.,  in  a  12-room  house,  one 

part  of  which  is  130  years  old,  daily  comic  strip  called  “Full- 
the  other  180.  The  owners  paid  house,”  for  release  March  14 
$26,000  for  the  old  gal  and  put  and  sponsored  by  Editors  Syn- 
a  new  face  on  her.  With  all  dicate  out  of  Manhattan, 
her  aches  and  pains,  she  still  Wende,  like  her  husband,  real- 
ought  to  be  good  for  another  ly  is  an  artist,  and  quite  an 
century  or  two.  artist  at  that.  She  has  won 

Harry  and  Wende  are  both  prizes  in  local  shows  and  has 
36.  You  couldn’t  find  nicer  16  commissions  for  oil  por- 
hosts  or  more  wholesome  peo-  traits  ahead  of  her  ($250  each), 
pie.  Harry  is  a  big  man  with  But  she  is  putting  her  paint 


LITTLE  DEVLINS  whose  antics  appear  in  a  new^  comic  strip  by  their 
Papa  and  Mama;  Left  to  right — Wende,  Herky,  Brion,  Jeffrey,  Alex¬ 
andra  and  Nicholas. 

brush  aside  on  this  assignment  well,  Harry  and  Wende  are 
and  concentrating  on  writing  used  to  it.  They  began  doing 
the  strip.  Harry,  who  has  writ-  same  at  Syracuse  University, 
ten  a  few  pieces  himself,  will  where  they  both  received  de- 
do  the  art.  grees  in  fine  arts  in  1939. 

Based  on  Kids  ^^’’7  has  been  freelancing 

,  •  j  ever  since.  He  has  drawn  for 

The  Devlin  team  explained  gg^g^al  Hearst  publications,  a 

^  -u  oil  company  and  Collier's, 

in  ‘  Fullhouse”  will  be  based  where  he  does  the  political  car- 

®  toons.  He  has  also  worked  for 

children.  Their  strip  names  j  advertisine  aeencv 

will  he  Herky  (Harry-12  ^ ^e^  York  an^  wrE^^^ 

°  L  book  on  editorial  cartooning. 

10%),  Jc//  (Jeffrey -7%),  ..j-u  glad  to  concentrate 

Lext  (Alexandra  &),  Brwn  entirely  on  the  strip  from  now 
(Brion-4)  and  Nicky  (Nicho-  ^n,  if  it’s  successful,”  he  said 

L  i.!.-  1  ■  e  'vith  a  smile.  Wende  agreed. 
“We  had  been  thinking  of  Concentrating  in  that  lush 
doing  the  strip  for  some  time,”  greenery  shouldn’t  be  too  dif- 
Harry  said,  “and  last  June  we  ^1,  j^ave  to  do  is 

got  started,  on  a  trial^ind-er-  gj^.  ^Y^e  shade  of  a  flowering 
ror  basis.  That  is  we  showed  niaximum  Rhododendron  and  let 
it  to  a  lot  of  people  before  set-  tjjg  j^j^jg  perform, 
tling  for  this  format. 

“Even  now  we  expect  to  learn  Rowan  Articles 
and  have  the  strip  improve  and  ^  t  j-  i-kjx  j 

grow  as  we  go  along.  Aside  On  India  Offered 

from  that,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Minneapolis 
realistic  approach  to  kids,  not  Tribune  staff  writer,  has  re- 
a  caricature  of  them.  We’ve  turned  from  a  seven-month 
taken  it  out  of  the  patch-in-the-  trip  through  the  Far  East.  He 
pants  class.  If  ‘Fullhouse’  traveled  10,000  miles  through- 
goes  over.  I’ll  give'  up  my  out  India  lecturing  on  American 
other  freelance  work  and  spend  newspapers  and  their  role  in 
all  my  time  on  it.”  social  change. 

Harry  and  Wende  talk  the  Mr.  Rowan  went  to  India  last 
gags  over,  then  do  their  editing  Summer  as  a  specialist  in  the 
by  mutual  agreement.  They’ll  education  exchange  program  at 
come  up  with  a  panel  showing  the  request  of  the  State  De- 
Jeff  defiantly  leaving  home,  de-  partment. 

termined  to  run  away.  As  he  United  Features  Syndicate 
goes,  his  mother  watches  from  will  distribute  this  month  a 
the  kitchen  window.  series  of  his  articles  on  India. 

“Oh  dear,”  she  moans,  half  • 

resigned,  half  amused,  “if  only  S,arves  to  Death 
he’d  wash  his  face  before  he  .  xu 

runs  away.”  ^  The  Presy  a  weekly  in  the 

Dayton  metropolitan  area  for 
Lover-Boy  Herky  24  years,  has  gone  out  of  busi- 

Another  creation  has  lover-  ness.  Jacob  Worner  Jr.,  who 
boy  Herky  listening  dreamily  to  bought  the  paper  last  July 
his  favorite  record.  His  young-  from  Jean  Whitaker,  said  the 
er  sister,  greatly  disgusted,  action  was  taken  because  “the 
watches  him  for  a  while,  then  paper  just  was  not  making 
runs  to  her  mother  and  asks:  money.”  The  paper  “had  plenty 
“Mother,  is  there  anything  be-  of  circulation  but  could  not  get 
sides  boys  we  can  marry?”  enough  advertising  to  make  it 
As  for  talking  things  over,  go,”  he  added. 
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for  Sunday  daubers 


Nobody  needs  a  beret  or  a  beard  to  do 
sketching... most  amateur  artists  today  are 
just  ordinary  Joes  who  find  fun,  a  hobby, 
and  recreation  with  pencil,  paint,  or  pastels. 


Pull  up  au  Easel 

by  Norman  Garbo  is  a  feature  for  Sunday  daubers... the 
15  million  do-it-yourself-on-canvas  enthusiasts  who  boosted  art 
supply  sales  1,200%  in  the  past  decade,  spend  $100  million 
a  year  on  their  yen.  Practical  lessons,  taking  no  special  talent, 
Garbo’s  weekly  drawing  feature  draws  fans  of  all  ages,  both  sexes. . . 
helps  paint  a  bright  picture  for  the  Circulation  Dept.!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chic€Bffa  Trihune^iNew  York  JVe§M\s 

Wmm^  Xvu's  BuUdlnQ,  Xvw  Ynrk 
rnnCm  Trthunv  Tawrr,  f'hiraoo 
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Maryland  Press 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


wait  until  it  happens.” 

His  second  indictment  was 
that  “you  have'  not  been  as  pa¬ 
triotic  as  you  should  have  been. 

If  you  were,  you  newspaper 
men  would  all  run  for  public 
office  and  nobody  would  have  to 
worry  about  the  government  be¬ 
cause  you  would  translate  this 
mysterious  knowledge  into  real¬ 
ity.” 

Descriptive  Journalism 
Taking  a  more  serious  tone, 
he  asked:  “I  wonder  if  there 
isn’t  some  way  to  talk  about 
people  who  have  entered  that 
time  of  life  past  50  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  them  as  that  ‘balding 
so  and  so,’  or  that  ‘graying  so 
and  so,’  or  ‘75-year-old  so  and 
so.’  ” 

He  said  that  the  first  time 
he  ran  for  office,  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  too  young  and  e^x- 
perienced  but,  “strange  to  say, 
the  very  day  I  ceased  to  be  too 
young  to  hold  public  office,  I 
became  too  old.” 

Norman  Harrington,  editor- 
manager  of  the  Easton  Star- 
Democrat,  expressed  optimism 
for  the  future  of  newspapering 
and  saw  a  challenge  “to  fulfill 
the  generated  demand  for  ever 
more  inspired  reporting  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  news.” 

A  Dynamic  Industry 
He  said  that  in  Maryland, 
“circulation  and  advertising 
volume  have  increased  to  re¬ 
markable  degrees.  If  operating 
costs  also  have  multiplied,  they 
have  not  diminished  publishe'rs’ 
optimism  .  .  . 

“We  are,  today,  a  dynamic  in¬ 
dustry,  providing  employment 
for  thousands  of  Marylanders 
at  wages  far  above  the  level 
for  most  industrial  enterprises 
requiring  like  skills.” 

“As  an  industry,”  he'  said, 
“we  should  be  eternally  con¬ 
cerned  with  youth.  We  must 
work  with  them,  cater  to  them, 
provide  them  with  the  kind  of 
newspaper  they  want  ...  or  at 
least  include  the  things  they 
want  ...  so  they  will  develop 
the  newspaper  reading  habit.” 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
committee  of  the  Chesapeake 
Association  of  the'  Associated 
Press,  meeting  jointly  with 
MPA,  decided  that,  instead  of 
inviting  representatives  of  the 
bar,  and  labor  to  its  clinics, 
it  would  seek  places  on  the 
programs  of  these  groups  in 
an  effort  to  get  its  message 
to  their  members. 

Herbert  F.  Com,  Washington 
Star,  presided  at  the  AP  session 


at  which  these  officers  were  ! 
elected:  William  F.  Schmick  | 
Jr.,  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  presi-  I 
dent;  Oscar  Morris,  Salisbury, 
vicepresident,  and  Max  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Baltimore  AP  bureau  chief, 
secretary. 

New  MPA  officers  are:  C. 
Neil  Baylor,  Hagerstown  Her¬ 
ald-Mail,  president;  Charles 
Gerwig,  Ellicott  City,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  weeklies;  Oscar  Mor¬ 
ris,  Salisbury,  vicepresident  for  | 
dailies;  Gertrude  Poe,  Laurel  | 
News  Leader,  secretary,  and 
Daniel  Tabler,  Centreville  Rec-  i 
ord-Observer,  treasurer. 

Louis  L.  Goldstein,  president 
of  the  Maryland  State  Senate, 
asked  the  newsmen  how  Mary¬ 
land’s  open-meeting  law,  which 
he  helped  put  through  the  last 
Legislature,  was  operating.  The 
association  reported  satisfac-  | 
tion.  i 

The  group  also  decided  to 
have  representatives  confer 
with  judges  of  the  Fourth  Cir¬ 
cuit  on  a  problem  that  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  a  blackout 
of  information  on  juvenile  ar¬ 
rests. 

Crime  News  Reporting  j 
Lee  McCardell,  assistant  i 
managing  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  of  Baltimore,  dis¬ 
cussed  crime  reporting.  He'  said 
the  big  problem  was  keeping 
crime  news  (“it  is  news,”  he 
declared)  in  proper  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  must  ! 
forsake  some  of  the  sensation-  j 
alism  of  crime  news  and  report  | 
on  its  psychological  aspects.  i 

“We'  are  going  to  have  to  | 
make  a  new  approach  to  han-  | 
dling  the  subject,”  he  declared,  j 
“We  are  realizing  that  a  lot  of  I 
it  is  madness — abnormal.  | 

“We’re  just  beginning  to 
weed  out  these  people  and  be-  | 
come  aware  of  psychiatry.  If  a  | 

I  man  cuts  up  a  woman  and  puts  i 
the  parts  down  the  sewer,  we  1 
know  that  man  is  crazy.  'We’ve  ■ 
got  to  modify  our  attitude  to-  i 
ward  crime'  and  our  reporting  i 
of  it.  The  medical  aspects  usu-  i 
ally  get  only  into  medical  books,  I 
but  they  are  a  part  of  the  case  , 
history.  We’ve  got  to  get  this 
out  to  the  people  on  the  street  j 
because  they  can’t  go  to  the  | 
medical  conventions.”  I 

• 

Austrian  on  Staff 

Washington 
Participating  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  exchange  program 
the  first  time,  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Danly  Mail  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  three  months  tour  of 
staff  duty  for  Alfred  Magazin- 
er,  assistant  editor  of  the  Kleine 
Blatt  and  publisher  of  Arbeiter- 
Kalender  of  Vienna,  Austria. 
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WE1RH  /AAKiNS 

COMIC  -pAOE 


On  April  7,  1955 


NEBBS 

— By  HessIThe  Baers) 

will  merge  with 

""  TOODLES 

— By  The  Baers 

in  250  newspapers 


—A  single  daily  strip  and  Sunday  color 
page,  scripted  by  The  Baers  and  drawn 
by  Rod  Ruth ! 

— Combines  talents  of  a  famous  creative 
team  and  favorite  characters  of  two 
celebrated  comics  in  an  absorbing,  ex¬ 
citing  new  story  line! 

—Marks  first  time  in  history  that  two 
major  comic  strips  become  one! 


Send  for  details,  availabilities,  proofs  and 
prices.  A  few  territories  still  open.  Wire 
today! 


CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  4  Harry  B.  Baker.  Cen.  Mgr. 
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K.  C.  Star 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

said.  “We  sell  13  papers  a 
week  for  the  one  price.  Do 
you  want  us — I  mean  is  it  your 
contention  that  we  should  take 
and  split  that  so  they  would 
have  to  raise  the  price  for 
morning  and  afternoon? 

“I  have  no  contention  in 
this  case  whatsoever  as  to 
costs  of  subscription,”  Mr. 
Jinkinson  said. 

“I  have,”  Mr.  Roberts  said. 

Jinkinson  then  asked  if  the 
advantages  of  the'  forced  sub¬ 
scription  rate  would  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  competitor. 

“Well,  Mr.  Jinkinson,”  Rob¬ 
erts  said,  “I  believe  about  all 
I  can  say  to  that  is  that  we 
are  printing  this  paper  to  give 
the  advantages  to  the  readers 
and  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  same  opportunity 
is  open  to  anybody  else  that 
wants  to  do  it.  If  we  would 
split  the  13  you  would  raise 
costs  tremendously.” 

The  questioning  continued. 

Q: — Mr.  Roberts,  you  say 
that  anyone  can  start  a  news¬ 


paper.  Is  that  true? 

A: — They  can  if  they  have 
the  money  and  the  intelligence 
and  know-how  to  run  it.  I 
mean  they  don’t  need  a  per¬ 
mit. 

Q: — That  is  right.  This  as¬ 
sumes,  doesn’t  it,  that  the  per¬ 
son  starting  the  newspaper  can 
get  some  advertising  business? 

A: — Right.  Unless  they  had 
the  circulation  high  enough  to 
pay  themselves  and  that  is  not 
very  practical. 

Q : — Now  advertising,  of 
course,  is  frequently  and  prac¬ 
tically  always  the  difference 
between  loss  and  a  profit  to  a 
newspaper.  It  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  newspaper,  is  that  true? 

A: — Well,  I’d  say  there  are 
several  things  in  the  blood¬ 
stream — ne'ws,  quality,  adver¬ 
tising,  of  course,  you  have  to 
have  it,  and  a  good  circulation, 
regularity  of  circulation.  All 
those  factors  combined  is  what 
makes  it. 

Q: — Now,  Mr.  Roberts,  you 
stated  what  the  policy  of  the 
Star  is  in  broad  general  terms. 
Do  you  know  whether  such  a 
policy  is  in  accordance'  with 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Laws? 

A: — I  hope  it  is. 


Radio  Stations  Outside  Star  Area 
Not  Competitive  on  News,  Judge  Holds 


Judge  Duncan  ruled  that 
radio  stations  outside  the  Kan- 
£5as  City  area  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  competitive  in  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  court  said  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  George  E.  Gautney  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  a  consulting  ra¬ 
dio  engineer,  that  there  were 
no  decisions  on  the  issue  but 
that  he  was  willing  to  “make 
some  law”  to  set  a  precedent 
on  the  question. 

Earl  A.  Jinkinson,  counsel 
for  the  government,  objected  in 
the  direct  examination  of  Gaut¬ 
ney  when  Carl  E.  Enggas,  an 
attorney  for  the  Star,  sought  to 
introduce  an  exhibit  of  radio 
coverage.  Jinkinson  declared 
the  exhibit  was  an  attempt  to 
show  that  radio  stations  many 
miles  distant  from  the  area  are 
in  competition  with  WDAF,  the 
Star’s  station. 

Jinkinson  argued  that  the 
Star  is  not  charged  with  mo¬ 
nopolizing  the  dissemination  of 
news  and  advertising  from  with¬ 
out  and  that  there  is  no  allega¬ 
tion  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
cannot  send  a  newspaper  into 
the  area  or  that  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  Des  Moines  cannot  be 
heard  in  the  area.  He  said  the 
Star  is  charged  with  monopoli¬ 


zation  within  the  Kansas  City 
area. 

Attorneys  for  the  Star  con¬ 
tended  they  had  a  right  to  show 
the  sources  from  which  news 
and  advertising  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  the  area. 

“I  am  going  to  sustain  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  showing  it,”  Judge 
Duncan  said,  “because  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  you  can  turn  on  your  radio, 
if  you  have  a  good  one,  and 
you  can  get  Denver,  you  can  get 
Chicago,  you  can  get  St.  Louis, 
you  can  get  a  dozen  different 
stations.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  court  that  that  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  show  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.” 

Elton  L.  Marshall,  counsel 
for  the  defense,  contended  that 
if  the  stations  lay  down  de¬ 
pendable  signals  in  the  area, 
which  are  heard,  then  the  Star 
has  a  right  to  prove  it  in  the 
dissemination  of  news. 

“If  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  law,  we  just  as  well 
start  making  it,”  Judge  Dun¬ 
can  said.  “The  court  is  going 
to  make  a  little  law  and  will 
limit  the  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  stations  within  the  area 
and  exclude  stations  which  are 
located  outside  the  area  and 
project  their  beams  or  what¬ 


ever  they  are  in  here. 

“The  court  is  going  to  elimi-  BrOWncll  SUetlt 
nate  it,  gentlemen,  and  if  I  am 

wrong  we  will  be  setting  a  Stor’s  CuSB 

precedent.  That  is  going  to  be  „ 

the  ruling,  gentlemen,  and  you  Chicago 

can  cut  the  cloth  accordingly.”  Attorney  General  Herbert 

Enggas  then  introduced  the  Brownell  Jr.,  “ducked”  a 

map  to  be  examined  only  with  question  put  to  him  at  the 

reference  to  the  4-county  area.  Inland  convention  here  this 

One-Paper  Towns  Out 

_  .  ,  ,  Tuesday  luncheon  address. 

The  court  sustained  an  objec-  ^e  was  asked  his  opinion 
tion  when  Marshall  sought  to  whether  a  forced  corn- 

show  in  the  questioning  of  bination  advertising  rate  is 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  restraint  of  trade. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  the  num-  Mr.  Brownell  smiled  and 
ber  of  cities  in  the  United  said,  “I  really  will  have  to 

States  which  have  one  daily  your  indulgence  until 

newspaper.  However,  Marshall  the  Kansas  City  Star  case 

was  permitted  to  make  an  offer  jg  completed.”  He  explained 

of  proof  outside  the  presence  that  a  comment  by  him 

of  the  jury.  might  be  considered  in  con- 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  differ-  tempt  of  court, 
ence  how  many  one-newspaper 

can  be  of  ^(53  papers  with  an  enforced 
no  difference  whatsoever  in  this  combination  rate  for  advertis- 
case  Judge  Duncan  said.  22  with  optional  combina- 

‘It  throws  no  light  or  evi-  tion  rates  and  16  with  no  com- 
dence  in  any  way,  shape  or  bination  rates, 
form  on  the  question  of  whether  “Now,”  Marshall  asked,  “why 
or  not  this  defendant  is  guilty  those  papers  have  a  com- 

of  practices  tending  to  monop-  bination  rate,  if  you  know?” 

“Becau.se  they  are  not  com- 
Marshall  said  the  ultimate  bination  papers’,’  Brown  said, 
question  was  monopoly  and  .-xhey  were  independent.” 
Jinkinson  .said  that  was  par-  jinkinson  pointed  out  that 
ticularly  so  m  Kansas  City.  fij^u^es  contained  in  Brown’s 
All  riRht,  Marshall  said,  exhibit  varied  somewhat  from 
but  now  if  the  economic  trend  those  in  an  exhibit  introduced 
throughout  the  country  has  earlier  by  the  defense.  Brown 
been  to  bring  generally  that  jj.  j^jg  opinion  that 

about,  then,  as  an  item  of  evi-  earlier  exhibit  was  incorrect, 
dence  to  be  taken  into  con.sidera-  ^he  difference  at  issue  between 
tion  as  to  whether  any  alleged  Brown’s  exhibit  and  that  of 
monopoly  has  resu  ted  from  so-  tbe  Star  was  whether  the  num- 
called  practices  that  may  be  ber  of  papers  selling  combina- 
claimed  by  the  government  or  tjon  advertising  rates  in  1947 
whether  it  has  been  a  result  of  .^^^g  jgg  ^j. 
or  influenced  by  an  economic  «j  don’t  like  to  make  expres- 
trend  in  the  newspaper  world  gjons  of  opinion,”  Judge  Dun- 
throughout  the  whole  country  ^an  said,  “but  I  think  the  only 
IS  an  item  of  evidence  to  be  difference  is  that  between 
taken  into  consideration  in  con-  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  I 
nection  with  that  problem.”  don’t  care  whether  it  is  177  or 
Judge  Duncan  said  the  de-  173  go  far  as  the  evidentiary 
fendant  would  still  be  guilty  of  is  concerned.  It  only  goes 

monopoly  or  attempting  to  mo-  fbe  question  of  how  it  was 
nopolize  even  if  every  city  in  made  up.” 

the  country  had  one  newspaper.  Marshall  declared  that  he 
“That  is  right,”  Jinkinson  should  be  permitted  to  straight- 
.said,  “and  I  vdll  bring  in  every  en  the  matter  out  before  the 
situation  he  puts  in  the  record,  jury  to  show  that  the  figures 
I  will  be  here  for  two  years.”  on  both  exhibits  were  correct 
“Maybe  it  has  been  put  out  and  constituted  a  proper  basis 
of  business,”  Judge  Duncan  of  comparison,  the  first  exhibit 
said.  “Maybe  the  economic  con-  totalling  all  combination  rates 
ditions  are  such  that  they  both  forced  and  optional  while 
couldn’t  support  but  one  news-  Brown’s  exhibit  totalled  them 
paper.  The  conditions  are  open  separately.  The  offer  was 
everywhere  and  it  simply  opens  denied, 
the  gate.” 

The  offer  then  was  denied.  ®«te  Advantages 

The  advantages  of  the  forced 
Difference  in  Exhibits  combination  rate  policy  for  the 
Brown  testified  earlier  from  advertiser  were  discussed  by 
an  exhibit  he  had  prepared  William  E.  Matthews,  chief  ex- 
from  Editor  &  Publishe^i  Year-  e'cutive  officer  of  the  Media 
books  that  in  1952  there  were  dept.,  and  an  executive  for 
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Young  &  Rubicam  Advertising 
agency  in  New  York. 

“The  combination  rate,”  he 
said,  “has  the  effect  of  making 
it  possible  for  an  advertiser 
through  his  agency  to  purchase 
all  of  the  available  circulation 
offered  by  a  given  paper  at  one 
rate.  It  simplifies  the  problems 
in  advertising.  Also  it  gives  us 
the  opportunity  of  multiple 
orders  and  the  like  to  advertise 
more  than  once  on  a  single 
order.” 

Matthews  said  that  the  only 
thing  that  restricts  frequency 
is  cost.  He  said  repetition  was 
most  important  in  emphasizing 
a  product.  Matthews  said  that 
an  agency  gives  consideration 
to  coverage  when  selecting  a 
newspaper  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  He  said  the  Star  was 
particularly  advantageous  in 
this  respect  because  it  reached 
all  of  the  market  in  its  area. 

Recognized  and  Accepted 

“Now  will  you  tell  the  jury  if 
enforced  combination  advertis¬ 
ing  is  well  recognized  in  the 
newspaper  world?”  Marshall 
asked. 

“Yes,”  Matthews  said.  “It  is 
well  recognized  and  accepted. 

“In  a  city  where  you  have 
combination  advertising  and 
separate  advertising  which 
newspaper  do  you  select?” 

“Ordinarily,  where  we  have 
combination  advertising  even 
though  it  is  not  enforced  we 
buy  it,”  Matthews  replied. 

Earl  Jinkinson,  chief  govern¬ 
ment  attorney,  asked  in  cross- 
examination  why,  if  the  forced 
combination  is  such  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  practice,  more  than 
180  of  the  1,800  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  have  it. 

“For  the  simple  reason,”  Mat¬ 
thews  said,  “that  a  certain  con¬ 
dition  has  to  exist  before  a 


Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising 
director  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  testified  this  week  that 
he  has  never  denied  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  request  for  space  in  the 
Star  for  a  reason  other  than 
the  content  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Sees,  who  is  a  co-defendant, 
stated  there  has  been  no  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  space,  loca¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  in  the 
Star  of  advertisers  who  used 
other  media,  used  larger  ads  in 
other  media  or  used  an  ad  in 
media  of  a  size  disapproved  by 
the  Star. 

The  witness  declared  under 
direct  examination  that  he  had 
never  induced  or  coerced  or  re¬ 


combination  of  any  kind  is  pos¬ 
sible.  You  can’t  have  a  combi¬ 
nation  without  having  at  least 
two  to  combine  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cities  in  this  country  do 
not  have  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper.” 

“Do  you  mean  there  are  two 
newspapers  in  Kansas  City?” 
Jinkinson  asked. 

“There  are  two  editions,” 
Matthews  said. 

The  government  has  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Kansas  City 
Star  company  publishes  two 
newspapers,  the  evening  Star 
and  the  morning  Times.  At¬ 
torneys  for  the  Star  have  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Star  publishes 
one  newspaper  of  13  editions. 

Testimony  Ruled  Out 

Among  other  witnesses  were 
Mrs.  Barbour  Walker  Lyndon 
of  New  York,  who  established 
the  Publishers  Information  Bu¬ 
reau;  and  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Enggas  sought  to  show 
through  their  testimony  that 
Life  and  other  magazines  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Star  for  national 
advertising  in  the  4-county 
area. 

“We  will  show  that  the  “big 
10”  magazines  get  more  dollars 
in  this  area  from  national  ad¬ 
vertising  than  does  the  Star,” 
Enggas  said. 

Objections  to  the  testimony 
were  sustained. 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean 
emeritus  of  the  journalism 
school  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  testified  that  “any 
news  periodicals  competes  with 
any  other  news  periodical.” 

Jinkinson  asked  if  the  Beth¬ 
any  (Mo.)  Advance  competed 
with  the  Star.  The  witness  said 
he  thought  small  country  news¬ 
papers  were  competition. 


quired  an  advertiser  to  buy  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Star. 

Newsprint  Shortage 

Shortly  after  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  1942  space  was  made 
available  in  the  Star  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  had  advertised  in 
other  newspapers.  Sees  said. 
He  said  that  the  Star  purchased 
the  Flambeau  paper  mill  to  in¬ 
crease  its  supply  of  newsprint. 

“During  that  time  (the  pe¬ 
riod  of  newsprint  .shortage)  did 
you  need  advertising  solicitors 
to  get  advertising  for  the 
Star?”  Enggas  asked. 

Sees  replied,  “we  did 


not  need  anybody  to  sell  ads. 
Our  solicitors  mostly  explained 
to  advertisers  why  they  could 
not  have  all  the  space  they 
wanted.” 

Sees  said  that  in  the  Fall  of 
1943  the  Star  developed  a  ra¬ 
tioning  system  where  every¬ 
body  had  smaller  ads. 

Incidents  Prior  to  1939 

“Have  you  ever  tried  to  get 
an  advertiser  to  place  a  larger 
ad?”  Enggas  asked. 

“Yes,”  Sees  said.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  sell  larger  ads.” 

“Have  you  ever  forced  an 
advertiser  to  take  a  larger 
space  than  he  wanted  to?” 

“I  have  not,”  Sees  declared. 

Q — Have  you  ever  told  an 
advertiser  that  you  would  bury 
his  ad  in  the  paper? 

A — I  have  not. 

Sees  said  in  response  to 
another  question  that  he  had 
heard  some  testimony  and  had 
checked  the  records  of  the  Star 
and  had  found  that  the  incidents 
took  place  prior  to  1939,  the 
cutoff  date  for  evidence. 

Sees  started  his  career  with 
the  Star  in  1913,  when  he  was 
17  years  old,  as  a  stenogra¬ 
pher.  He  became  local  ad 
manager  in  1927  and  director 
of  advertising  in  1950. 

In  cross-examination  Sees 
said  he  had  never  considered 
abandoning  the  forced  combi¬ 
nation  advertising  policy  to 
conserve  space  because  such  a 
move  would  have  the  effect  of 
“splitting  the  editions.” 

Library’s  Value 

Two  other  Star  executives, 
C.  G.  Wellington,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Dean  Fitzer,  director 
of  radio  and  television,  were 
among  the  last  witnesses. 

Jinkinson,  government  coun¬ 
sel,  asked  Wellington  if  a  li¬ 
brary  is  a  very  valuable  piece 
of  property  for  a  newspaper 
and  the  witness  agreed  that  it 
was.  The  Star  bought  the 
Journal-Post  library. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  almost  in¬ 
dispensable?”  Jinkinson  asked. 

“You  would  have  to  build  one 
up,”  Wellington  replied. 

Wellington  agreed  that  a  li¬ 
brary  would  be  valuable  to  a 
company  contemplating  start¬ 
ing  a  newspaper. 

The  witness  said  that  he  did 
not  know  when  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  news  services 
became  available  to  everyone 
in  Kansas  City.  Elton  L.  Mar¬ 
shall,  an  attorney  for  the  Star, 
objected  when  Jinkinson  asked 
if  the  service  of  the  AP  became 
available  to  everyone  as  the 
result  of  an  anti-trust  suit 
agrainst  the  AP. 

Jinkinson  withdrew  the  ques¬ 


tion,  remarking:  “Maybe  I  was 
bragging  about  what  a  good  job 
we’re  doing.” 

Judge  Duncan  ordered  the 
comment  stricken. 

Wellington  said  there  is  no 
repetition  in  the  two  editions  of 
the  Star  and  Times. 

Fitzer  testified  that  the  only 
requirements  of  WDAF  and 
WDAF-TV  in  the  sale  of  time 
are  the  legitimacy  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  acceptability  of  the 
progp'am. 

He  declared  that  he  had  never 
turned  down  advertising  on 
WDAF-TV  because  the  adver¬ 
tiser  did  not  advertise  in  the 
Star. 

• 

Exempt  Property 
List  Run  Free 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  complete  list  of  property 
in  the  City  of  Ithaca  which  is 
wholly  or  partly  exempt  from 
taxation  was  published  Feb.  14 
in  the  Post-Standard  as  a  pu  - 
lie  service. 

The  newspaper  said  editorial¬ 
ly  it  was  upholding  one  of  the 
basic  rights  of  democracy, 
pointing  out  that  Ithaca  was 
one  of  the  few  municipalities 
in  the  state  which  have  flaunted 
the  law  requiring  publication 
of  tax-exempt  properties. 

The  city  attorney  had  ruled 
that  “tabulation”  meant  only  a 
publication  of  sub-totals  of  the 
amounts  of  tax-free  holdings. 

The  State  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  sought  a  law 
change  so  that  cities  would  not 
be  required  to  publish  the  list. 
The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  expressed 
opposition  to  this  at  a  meeting 
here  last  week.  (E  &  P,  Feb. 
12,  page  10.) 

• 

Miami  Daily  News 
Acquires  River  Site 

Miami,  Fla. 

Purchase  by  the  Miami  Daily 
News  of  a  building  site  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6.3  acres  from  the 
City  of  Miami,  was  announced 
last  week  by  James  M.  Cox  Jr., 
vicepresident.  The  property  will 
be  used  for  a  new  plant  site 
within  the  next  two  years,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  is  feas¬ 
ible.  The  acreage  is  adjacent  to 
the  newly  planned  Miami  Civic 
Center. 

Because  of  its  location  on  the 
Miami  River,  Miami  Daily 
News  officials  expect  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  for  moving 
newsprint  to  the  new  plant  by 
barges  or  possibly  small  steam¬ 
ers. 
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‘5  Percenter’ 
Libel  Ruling 
For  Papers 

Baltimore 
A  summary  judgment  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Sunpapera  was 
granted  this  week  by  Chief 
Federal  Judge  William  C.  Cole- 
in  the  $1,000,000  libel 


Hearst  Mission 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


man 

suits  of  Lawrence  Westbrook 
and  Heinz  Pulverman. 

This  was  the  first  of  several 
actions  against  newspapers  to 
reach  judgment. 

The  suit  was  based  on  an 
Associated  Press  story  quoting 
an  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  then  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency,  was  quoted  in 

_ _  -  -  —  ...  the  original  article  which  dealt 

day.  But  simply  because  they  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  We  called  Premier  Bulganin’s  with  the  “five  percenter”  busi- 
have  a  healthy  respect  for  from  those  islands.  If  the  bluff  on  just  how  eager  the  So-  ness  in  Washington.  The  Sun 

America’s  strength  and  don’t  Chinese  Communists  attacked  viet  government  is  to  curtail  de-  suit  was  filed  Oct.  29,  1953. 

want  to  risk  a  military  show-  Ihe  American  task  force  World  velopment  of  the  hydrogen  and  One  point  in  the  complaint 

down  with  the  United  States  in  War  Three  might  have  been  in  atom  bombs.  He  said  Russia  was  that  Gen.  Eisenhower  was 

the  near  future.  making.  wanted  no  agreement  to  limit  incorrectly  quoted,  but  Judge 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  boss  of  In  our  first  interview  with  th®  number  of  nuclear  explo-  Coleman  said  he  was  willing  to 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  Mr.  sions  for  experimental  pur-  rule  outright  that,  even  though 
most  dynamic  personality  we  Hearst  stressed  the  importance  poses.  To  diplomats  that  meant  quotation  marks  had  not  been 

encountered  in  the  Soviet  hier-  of  a  ceasefire  to  permit  the  tl'®  Russians  have  not  matched  correctly  used,  the  quotation 

archy,  made  it  quite  clear  that  evacuation  of  the  Tachens.  America’s  stockpile.  conveyed  the  idea  of  what  the 

Russia  wants  to  confine,  for  Molotov  said  that  if  the  Chinese  The  Soviet  press  printed  and  General  had  actually  said, 

the  time  being  at  least,  the  Nationalists  wanted  to  get  off  the  Moscow  radio  broadcast  our  Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs 

struggle  for  Communist  domi-  those  islands  “hardly  anyone  statements  to  Russia’s  rulers  argued  that  newspaper  privi- 

nation  of  the  world  to  all  meas-  would  hinder  them.”  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  lege  of  reporting  alleged  facts 

ures  short  of  war.  Western  envoys  afterwards  Soviet  policy  and  not  any  ag-  jg  “a  conditional  privilege  at 

Diplomatic  Credits  told  that  was  in  their  opinion  ^®ssive  Arnerican  intentions  best,”  and  that  “any  abuse  de- 

Now  for  the  positive  results,  the  most  important  part  of  ^®^®  responsible  for  the  West-  feats  the  privilege.” 

if  any.  Molotov’s  interview  with  us.  defense  buildup.  Sunpaper  lawyers  noted  that 

When  we  arrived  in  Moscow  ^  week  later  the  evacuation  Those  were  the  positive  re-  the  disputed  article  contained  a 
there  was  serious  concern  in  gtarted  under  U.  S.  Navy  pro-  West’s  reply  by  Westbrook,  which  was 

Western  diplomatic  as  well  as  j^^d  was*  completed  un-  ?*‘®^itest  statesmen  and  fore-  an  “invitation”  to  publish  the 

Russian  circles  over  the  danger  most  diplomats  were  not  sim-  article. 

that  the  United  States  might  ,  -i-u  tij  i  flattering  us,  those  results  The  reply,  in  which  West- 

become  involved  in  war  with  Uid  our  intennew  with  Molo-  were  not  insignificant.  brook  sought  to  explain  in  part 

Red  China  over  the  Tachen  tov  have  anjdhing  to  do  with  That  we  happened  to  be  in  contract  negotiations,  could 
Islands.  The  U.  S.  Navy  was  that?  The  Western  ambassa-  when  Malenkov  lost  his  have  been  printed  without 

going  to  protect  the  evacuation  dors  in  Moscow  thought  so.  premier  was  due  to  the  background  material  to  give  it 

intuition  of  Mr.  Hearst.  When  meaning. 

j  >  our  visas  came  through  it  was  Judge  Coleman  ruled  that  he 

found  neither  malice  nor 
“abuse  of  the  qualified  privi- 


TRIO  ON  A  MISSION  to  Moscow  return  home:  Left  to  right — Williem 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Frank  Conniff  and  Kingsbury  Smith,  in  London. 
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Spread  of  Ad  Dollars 
Urged  to  Bolster  TV 


act  which,  he  reminded,  would  stations  amounted  to  $6.4  mil- 
leave  millions  of  owners  with  lion,  national  spot  advertising 
obsolete  receiving  sets.  to  $20.9  million  and  local  ad- 

Possibly  the  most  far-reach-  vertising  to  $6.5,  while  in  Los 
ing  proposal  in  the  Jones  report  Angeles  the  largest  bit  of  reve- 
( unfortunately  for  the  industry  nue  came  from  local  advertisers, 
one  which  does  not  point  the  it  being  $9.4  million,  against 
the  major  ^^^y  to  accomplishment)  was  in  networks  $2.4  million  and  na- 


Washington  virtually  captured 

Television  stations  operating  markets  with  consistent  time  jj^jg  paragraph: 
on  ultra-high-frequency  (UHF)  clearance  schedules  and  were  “The  share  of  total  broadcast 
cannot  hope  for  continued  eco-  gamering  85%  of  the  billings  revenue  received  by  all  sta- 

for  four  networks. 


nomic  existence  with  the  low 


tions  in  other  than  the  top-rank- 


tional  spot  $8.3  million. 

Aggregate  income  (before 
taxes)  for  the  New  York  sta¬ 
tions  was  $9.1  million  while  the 
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Newspapers 
Asked  to  Help 
N.  Y.  Industry 

Buffalo 

Business  and  industry  des¬ 
perately  need  the  help  of  the' 
press  in  New  York  State,  a 
General  Electric  Company  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsellor  said 
here  this  week. 

If  the  flight  of  industry 
from  the  state  is  to  be  curbed, 
John  T.  McCarty  told  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  winter  meeting,  news¬ 
papers  must  strive'  to  develop 
community  responsibilities  and 
work  for  reduction  in  taxes. 

The  molding  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  so  that  industry  can  have 
a  favorable  climate  is  most 
important  in  retaining  indus¬ 
try,  he  said. 

How  Sites  Are  Chosen 

“The  entire  country,”  he' 
said,  “is  competing  with  the 
Northeastern  States  for  in¬ 
dustry.  In  establishing  new 
plants,  we  are  not  getting  tax 
favors,  but  we  are  getting 
local  politicians  who  are  real 
leaders  and  workers  who  will 
give  eight  hours’  work  for 
eight  hours’  pay.” 

G.  E.,  he  continued,  chooses 
its  sites  by  endeavoring  to  get 
into  the  geographical  center 
of  an  area  in  which  a  given 
product  will  be  used,  by  locat¬ 
ing  an  adequate  labor  supply 
and  by  picking  governments 
which  are  “not  political  pot- 
luckers”  but  which  are  con¬ 
structive  and  sincere. 

He'  added  that  G.  E.  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  establishing  new 
plants  to  employ  not  more  than 
1,500  persons  each  and  is  op¬ 
posed  to  “one-industry”  towns, 
but,  of  course,  “we  are  not 
scrapping  our  old  and  bigger 
plants.” 

G.  E.,  he  said,  is  eager  for 
“a  good  press”  and  goes  about 
getting  it  by  “acting  right, 
telling  our  employes  about  it 
and  telling  our  community 
about  it.” 

Bernard  Kilgfore,  president 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
described  the  “small-town  news¬ 
paper”  characteristics  of  that 
paper  and  traced  its  growth 
from  35,000  circulation  when 
it  was  primarily  a  financial 
paper  to  340,000  as  a  business 
newspaper. 

In  business  sessions,  the 
publishers  prese'nted  a  travel¬ 
ing  bag  to  Past  President  Paul 


Miller  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  recognition  of  his 
1954  leadership.  James  H.  Ot- 
taway,  his  successor,  made  the 
presentation.  Action  was  taken 
to  permit  Karl  H.  Thiesing, 
longtime  executive  secretary, 
to  retire  in  May. 

At  a  separate  meeting  of 
New  York  Associated  Dailies, 
City  Editor  Nelson  Griswold 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
said  “a  bright  and  alert  news¬ 
paper  must  live  with  its  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  neighbor  and  as  a 
friend ;  it  must  think  of  its 
readers  as  people,  and  not  just 
as  customers.” 

Leslie  D.  Kimble,  Coming 
Leader,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent.  The  group  failed  to  vote 
on  a  resolution  which  would 
have'  censured  a  large  city 
newspaper  for  infringing  on 
the  news  territory  of  a  small- 
city  daily. 

• 

Enquirer  Wins 
In  Libel  Verdict 

Cincinnati 

A  jury  in  Common  Pleas 
Court  here  Feb.  16  returned  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  in  a  libel  suit 
whch  grew  out  of  a  debate 
over  flouridation  of  the  water 
supply.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  5,  page 
58). 

Ten  members  of  the  jury 
signed  the  verdict;  two  re¬ 
frained.  Concurre'nce  by  nine 
jurors  was  necessary. 

Tom  McCarthy,  plaintiff  in 
the  $1,000,000  case,  said  he 
would  appeal.  He  had  charged 
the  Enquirer  •with  libelling 
him  in  an  editorial  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1953,  when  he'  was  op¬ 
posing  fluoridation  in  news¬ 
casts  over  the  Times-Star  sta¬ 
tion. 

Judge  Joseph  H.  Woeste 
charged  the  jury  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  libelous  perse  but  a 
verdict  could  be  returned  for 
the  defandant  if  it  was  found 
that  it  was  true,  fair  comment 
posing  fluoridation  in  news- 
or  fair  reply. 

*  *  * 

Pegler  Appeals 

Fair  reply  was  pleaded  this 
week  in  the  appeal  by  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  and  the  Hearst 
Corporation  from  a  $175,001 
judgment  in  favor  of  Quentin 
Reynolds.  It  was  contended  in 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  that  the  trial  judge  had 
deprived  the  defense  of  the 
privilege  of  reply.  Mr.  Pegler 
claimed  that  he  had  been  pro¬ 
voked  to  reply  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Reynolds. 


Lead  Poison 
Award  Won 
By  Printer 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  has  upheld 
a  referee’s  decision  granting 
compensation  to  a  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  printer  for  lead 
poisoning  because  of  alleged 
improper  ventilation. 

John  J.  Reynolds,  the  opera¬ 
tor,  testified  that  three  windows 
in  the  composing  room  had  ex¬ 
haust  fans  for  ventilation,  but 
during  cold  weather  some  of  the 
e'mployes  placed  cardboard  mats 
over  the  air  vents  to  eliminate 
drafts. 

Lead  poisoning,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out,  can  be  contracted  only 
by  breathing  contaminated  air 
or  by  ingestion  through  eating 
with  one’s  hands  after  handling 
lead  and  before  washing — both 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Reynolds  had  been  with  the 
Post-Gazette  since  1936. 

State  Board  action  was  taken 
after  the  publishing  company 
appealed  a  referee’s  award.  The 
initial  action  of  the  referee  was 
upheld  and  the  newspaper’s  ap¬ 
peal  dismissed. 

Serrill  Speaker 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  said 
that  under  modern-day  compos¬ 
ing  room  operations  lead  poison¬ 
ing  is  virtually  non-existant. 

The  defendant  called  its  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Henry  Gar¬ 
land,  who  stated  that  certain  at¬ 
mospheric  tests  were  made  in 
the  composing  room  on  April  28, 
1953,  and  that  the  conditions 
were  fairly  representative'  of 
every-day  working  conditions 
there.  He  stated  that  the  direct 
ventilation  system  was  general¬ 
ly  in  operation  “unless  some 
employe  interferes  with  it,  or 
it  is  being  seiwiced.” 

Joseph  E.  Zatek,  an  industri¬ 
al  hygienist,  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  o  f 
Health,  testified  that  tests  were 
made  at  six  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  composing  room, 
at  breathing  level,  on  March  26, 
1953  and  in  the  stereotype  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  below,  on 
March  30,  1953  from  noon  until 
approximately  7  P.M.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
no  occupational  hazard  because 
the  concentration  of  lead  was 
below  the  maximum  allowable 
concentration. 

“It  is  our  considered  opin- 
tion,”  the  Board  ruled,  “that  a 
realistic  view  establishes  the 


fair  and  logical  conclusion  that 
the  claimant  was  exposed  to  a 
lead  poisoning  hazard  during 
the  prescribed  statutory  period. 
The  defendant  relied  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  atmospheric 
tests  to  disprove  a  lead  hazard. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  tests 
taken,  accurately  re'present  the 
general  variable  conditions  as 
they  existed  over  the  extended 
period  of  claimant’s  employ¬ 
ment.” 

• 

Judge  Closes 
Vice  Hearing 
With  Waiver 

Clevela.nd 

When  reporters  for  the  three 
Cleveland  dailies  were  barred 
from  a  vice  hearing  in  Common 
Pleas  Court,  the  newspapers’ 
legal  representatives  immedi¬ 
ately  protested  the  “lockout.” 

An  order  by  Judge  Parker 
Fulton  made  a  “private  trial” 
out  of  the  hearing  in  his  court¬ 
room  after  three  defendants 
signed  a  waiver  surrendering 
their  right  to  a  public  trial. 
The  judge  then  ordered  news¬ 
men  and  spectators  from  the 
courtroom  during  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  state’s  star 
witness,  a  21-year-old  woman. 

Some  three  hours  of  testi¬ 
mony  was  heard  in  secret  be¬ 
fore  the  hearing  was  opened. 
There  was  no  protest  from  the 
state. 

Sidney  D.  L.  Jackson  Jr.,  for 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News, 
and  Thomas  J.  Edwards,  for 
the  Press,  challenged  the 
judge’s  act  and  asked  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  a  writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition. 

There  appeared  to  be  no 
precedent  in  Ohio  for  the 
judge’s  action.  When  the  judge 
issued  his  edict,  he  remarked: 

“We  are  not  going  to  get 
into  the  situation  of  the  Jelke 
case.” 

In  that  New  York  vice  trial, 
a  guilty  verdict  was  thrown  out 
by  a  higher  court  because  the 
press  and  the  public  had  been 
excluded  during  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Judge  Fulton  said  the 
trial  court  in  New  York  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  its  own  motion,  while 
in  his  court  it  proceeded  from 
the  defendants  themselves. 

• 

$4,800  Fund  Raised 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Record  Newspapers  have 
raised  a  fund  of  $4,800  for  the 
Walloomsac,  N.  Y.,  parents 
whose  five  children  were  bumed 
to  death  in  a  fire  at  Christmas. 
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telling  of  32-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion,  commemorating  “National 
Professional  Engineers  Week.” 
This  is  a  new  public  relations 
feature,  sponsored  by  engineers 
and  easy  to  sell  at  the  local 
level,  he  explained,  working 
through  engineers  at  various  in¬ 
dustrial  plants.  “It  is  new  rev¬ 
enue  and  will  be  re'peat  business 
next  year,”  he  added. 

E.  C.  (Ted)  Hayhow,  Hills- 
dale  (Mich.)  News  said  his  pa¬ 
per  was  charging  55  cents  a 
line  for  “readers”  in  the  local 
“news  briefs”  column,  repre¬ 
senting  $75  a  day  in  ad  rev¬ 
enue. 

Urges  Harder  Selling 
Among  the  larger  papers, 
Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  led  a  pan¬ 
el  discussion  at  which  Harold 
Swanson,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch  and  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  urged  better  use  of  sales 
tools  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  He  also  advocated 
working  closely  with  local  dis¬ 
tributors  to  get  more  co-op  ad 
funds  for  appliances,  drugs  and 
foods. 

Francis  H.  Geisenhoff,  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  told  how  a  recipe  con¬ 
test  sparked  a  cook  book  promo¬ 
tion  that  totaled  56  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  58%  advertising  last 
September.  “Our  September  re¬ 
tail  advertising  was  up  29,393 
lines,”  be  said,  “27,268  was  re¬ 
tail  cook  book  linage.” 

Pooled  Public  Service  Ads 
He  also  related  how  Duluth 
downtown  merchants  backed  a 
promotion  to  build  store  traffic 
at  Christmas  time.  Two  other 
group  merchants’  promotions — 
“Dollar  Days”  and  “Greater  Du¬ 
luth  Days”  have  been  a  source 
of  increased  linage.  This  month 
there  will  be  “Twin  Dollar 
Days.” 

Atlee  Bratley,  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  explained  how 
community  service  advertising 
is  handled  on  a  pooled  plan, 
selling  160  to  170  sponsors  at 
$2  to  $10  a  month  for  an  over¬ 
all  program  of  approximately 
$5,000.  “We  do  not  have  any 
set  schedule  of  ads,”  he  said. 

Kenn  J.  Nattrass,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers’  classified 
manager,  highlighted  some  of 
the  “gimmicks”  used  to  keep 
want  ad  volume  high,  including 
a  cooperative  realtor  series, 
listing  complete'  want  ad  classi¬ 
fications  on  the  back  of  tran¬ 
sient  ad  bills  to  acquaint  the 
advertiser  with  opportunities 
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for  using  classified,  an  “auto¬ 
matic”  rate  card  and  order 
blank,  and  a  system  of  paid 
obituaries  and  funeral  notices. 

Hear  of  New  flquipmeiit 

Inlanders  received  a  “pre¬ 
view”  of  what’s  new  in  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  opening  session  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  A.  E. 
Rosene',  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  He 
told  of  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  “Brightyi)e  Meth¬ 
od,”  a  photo  composition  pro¬ 
cess  soon  to  be  introduced. 

Robert  C.  McPherson  ex¬ 
plained  the  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
sizer. 

A.  H.  James  presented  a  film 
demonstration  of  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer’s  newspaper  stacker,  which 
is  designed  to  replace  standard 
hand  fly  delivery  tables  in  a 
mailing  room. 

Gordon  A.  O’Brien,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
discussed  newspai>er  insurance 
programs. 

Discuss  Circulation 

Tuesday,  Inlanders  turned  to 
ideas  for  circulation  growth. 
Frank  W.  Spencer,  Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate,  and  William 
K.  Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.)  News¬ 
papers,  were  in  charge'  of  the 
sessions.  Both  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accelerated  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  editorial  and 
circulation  departme'nts. 

Martin  Gagie,  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial  News  editor,  said 
his  paper  had  found  that  local 
features  provide  the  added 
“kick”  for  circulation  building. 

Frank  Knight,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  editor  and 
former  promotion  manager,  as¬ 
serted  that  “many  of  us  have 
forgotten  in  this  business  that 
editors  should  be  basically  pro¬ 
motion  men.” 

Strong  for  Promotion 

He  told  how  he  writes  a 
weekly  column  on  the  Sunday 
editorial  page  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  covering  the'  past 
week’s  grist  of  news.  He  men¬ 
tioned  how  he  offered  a  $20  hat 
to  the  reader  who  could  come 
closest  to  the  10  best  stories 
of  1954  as  chosen  by  Associated 
Press  editors.  To  his  surprise, 
he  was  swamped  with  entries 
and  the  winner  turned  out  to 
be  a  school  teacher,  who  neVer 
had  owned  a  $20  hat  before. 

Charles  S  t  a  a  b,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer,  president.  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association,  explained  how 
the  Enquirer  has  introduced 
more'  localized  coverage  of  its 
circulation  area,  modernized  its 
appearance,  and  emphasized  its 
appeal  to  women. 
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“Before  that,”  he  said,  “we 
had  tremendous  prestige  and 
no  popularity.” 

Mr.  Staab  said  the'  Enquirer 
was  now  thinking  of  engaging 
in  motivation  research  to  get 
at  the  hidden  reasons  why  some 
people  don’t  want  a  morning 
paper.  “We  are  told,”  he  said, 
“they  don’t  have  time  to  read 
a  morning  paper.  Such  an  an¬ 
swer  deserves  an  examination 
and  further  study  of  habit  pat¬ 
terns.” 

Stewart  R.  MacDonald,  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  related 

25  Inlanders 
Win  Awards 
In  Makeup 

Chicago 

Awards  for  typography  were 
presented  to  25  newspapers, 
published  in  10  states,  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  here  this 
week. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  graphic  arts  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  sponsors  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  Inland,  presented 
the  awards. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  newspapers,  a  record  par¬ 
ticipation,  vrere  entered  in  the 
five  classes  of  this  16th  annual 
contest.  The  complete  list  of 
winners : 

CLAS.S  A  (flat-bed  presses)  — 
First,  Portage  (Wis.)  Register; 
second,  Estherville  (Iowa) 
News;  third,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger;  honorable'  mentions, 
Ionia  (Mich.)  Sentinel-Standard 
and  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Times. 

Class  B  (under  10,000  cir¬ 
culation) — First,  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Journal;  second,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  News;  third,  Dixon 
(Ill.)  Telegraph;  honorable 
mentions,  Salem  (Ohio)  News 
and  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald. 

Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000)— 
First,  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.) 
Commonwealth-Reporter;  sec¬ 
ond,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin;  third;  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette;  honor¬ 
able  me'ntions,  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald  and  La  Salle 
(Ill.)  News-Tribune. 

Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000)  — 
First,  Canton  fOhio)  Reposi¬ 
tory;  second,  Racine  (Wis.) 
Jou’-nal-Timesr  third,  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent;  honor¬ 
able  mentions,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic  and  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal. 


a  method  of  increasing  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  readership, 
through  a  tie-in  with  downtown 
merchants,  who  paid  for  bus 
fares  into  town  on  “Bus  Day,” 
with  the  paper  sampling  5,000 
suburban  homes  wetekly  via  car¬ 
rier  boys.  The  promotion,  he 
said,  provided  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease'  of  250  and  softened  up 
“tough”  areas  for  the  paper’s 
Spring  circulation  campaign.  It 
also  provided  additional  linage 
and  created  good  will  for  the 
News-Sun  among  merchants 
and  suburbanites. 


Class  E  (over  75,000) — 
First,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press;  second,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch;  third,  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle ;  honorable  mentions. 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  a  five-time  winner  in 
Class  E,  did  not  enter  this  year. 

Judges  Note  Improvement 

The  contest  was  judged  by 
Joseph  L.  Strauss  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hillison  and  Etten  Co., 
advertising  printers,  Chicago; 
Edward  H.  Christensen,  vice- 
president,  Central  Typesetting 
&  Electrotyping  Co.,  division 
of  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co., 
Chicago;  and  Dr.  Charles  I>. 
Allen,  assistant  dean,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 

Their  report,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Strauss,  follows  in  part: 

“The  jury  based  its  awards 
not  only  on  the  typographic 
appearance  and  handling  of 
elements  of  the  front  pages, 
but  also  on  the  make-up  of  the 
inside  of  the  newspapers  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  For  this  rea.son, 
a  newspaper  that  seemed  su¬ 
perior  upon  first  consideration, 
may  have  lost  in  the  final  stand¬ 
ing  because  of  failure  to  tally 
sufficient  point  score  when  its 
entire  make-up  was  considered. 

“Paradoxically,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  the  newspapers 
that  generally  offered  the  best 
typographic  appearance  were 
not  in  Class  E,  those  with  75,- 
000  or  over  circulation,  but  in 
the  next  lower  Class  with  cir¬ 
culation  from  25,000  to  75,000.” 
• 

Will  Beck  Honored 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

Will  T.  Beck,  82,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Hol¬ 
ton  Recorder,  received  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  Foundation 
Award  for  Journalistic  Merit 
here  Feb.  10.  The  presentation 
address  was  delivered  by  Fred 
W.  Brinkerhoff,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Sun 
and  Headlight. 
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ised  to  the  press  afterwards. 
Vancouver  city’s  police  depart¬ 
ment  had  had  a  ruling  for  some 
time  that  all  information,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  the  chief  or 
a  senior  officer  on  duty. 

“In  Montreal  last  month  the 
press  was  excluded  from  the 
preliminary  hearing  of  people 
accused  of  abuse  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

“And  what  do  we  think  of 
outside  influence  like  advertis¬ 
ers,  union  leaders,  even  friends 
of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment?  Are  we  intimidated  or 
influenced  to  the  point  that  we 
do  not  publish  what  the  people 
has  a  right  to  know?” 

Mr.  Masson  asked:  “Are  we 
as  newspaper  men  not  too  in¬ 
clined  to  use  the  copy  of  pub¬ 
licists  or  publicity  agents  or 
the  serviceable  offices  of  the 
public  relations  agent?  .  .  . 

“How  do  we  accept  the  copy 
coming  from  ‘pools’  of  ne'ws- 
paper  men?  Are  we  still  alert 
to  the  scoop?  Do  we  always 
respect  the  releases? 

“And  in  interpreting  the  news 
are  we  always  inspired  by  a 
sincere  wish  to  give  impartial, 
accurate  and  honest  informa¬ 
tion?  Are  all  newspaper  men 
always  thinking  of  public  inter¬ 
est  in  editing  the  news?” 

Mr.  Masson  said  freedom  of 
the  press,  as  any  other  liberty, 
includes  also  some  obligations. 
He  read  an  excerpt  of  a  draft 
of  an  International  Code  of 
Honor  submitted  some  years 
ago  to  a  committee  of  the 


United  Nations,  as  follows: 

“This  freedom  of  the  press 
will  be  the  more  protected  if, 
by  a  permanent  endeavor  of  the 
will,  press  and  information  peo¬ 
ple,  no  matter  what  means  of 
expression  they  use,  will  never 
let  the  consciousness  of  their 
responsibility  weaken  and  will 
always  be  the  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the'  moral  obligation 
of  telling  the  truth  and  aiming 
at  the  truth  in  reporting,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  interpreting  the 
news.” 

New  Officers 

T.  N.  Morrison,  Welland  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  elected  president  of 
the'  conference. 

Other  officers  are:  W.  H. 
Vaughan,  Windsor  Star,  and 

L.  N.  Smith,  St.  Catharines 
Standard,  vicepresidents ;  and 

M.  McIntyre  Hood,  Oshawa 
Times-Gazette,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

New  directors  are':  J.  W. 
Sancton,  Fredericton  Gleaner; 
F.  W.  Doyle,  Halifax-Chronicle- 
Herald;  Herve  Major,  Montreal 
La  Presse;  C.  M.  Fellman, 
North  Bay  Nugget;  H.  J.  Lar¬ 
kin,  Montreal  Gazette;  E.  C. 
Phelan,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail;  G.  W.  Craw,  Peter- 
Borough  Examiner;  William 
Thomson,  Regina  Leader-Post; 
Fred  Bai'nes,  Victoria  Colonist; 
Maurice  Allaire,  Quebec  L’Ac- 
tion  Catholique;  R.  C.  Hanson, 
Montreal  Herald;  and  William 
Metcalfe,  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Randolph  J.  Churchill  of  the 
London  Free  Press  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  an  honorary  life 
officer  of  the  conference  on 
the'  motion  of  Mr.  McIntyre 
Hood,  who  outlined  his  services 
in  the  conference. 


Any  girl  ready  for 
real  chance  in  N.  Y.  P  R  ? 

Here’s  an  interesting,  rewarding,  full-time 
assignment  in  N.  Y.  branch  of  long-estab¬ 
lished,  fast-growing  advertising  agency.  We 
want  the  right  bright  girl  for  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  work  in  home  decorating,  industrial 
plastics  flelds. 

You  now  live  in  N.  Y.,  know  publishing 
people,  may  be  on  magazine  or  newspaper 
staff.  You’ll  need  to  be  quick  on  the  up-take, 
handle  yourself  well,  have  wide  range  of 
feature  ideas  to  offer  better  books,  possess 
ability  to  write  workmanlike  news  releases. 

Don’t  answer  unless  you  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  specified.  But  if  you’re  really  ready  for 
the  move,  this  can  be  the  P  R  opportunity 
you’ve  been  looking  for.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 

Write  Box  811  Editor  &  Publisher 
1700  Times  Tower  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Toronto  Globe 
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In  a  statement,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh’s  widow  said  “We  wish 
the  new  owner  well  in  the  great 
responsibility  he  has  assumed 
and  earnestly  hope  that  he  will 
maintain  the  same  high  ideals 
of  public  service  and  expand  its 
(the  paper’s)  influence  in  the 
years  ahead.” 

Not  the  Largest 

Mr.  Webster  declined  to 
have  his  photograph  run  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  in  connection 
with  the  announcement  of  his 
purchase. 

Some  stories  suggested  that 
the  price  paid  for  the  Globe 
was  the  highest  ever  in  a 
newspaper  transaction.  The 
Toronto  Telegram  brought  $4,- 
250,000  in  1952.  The  largest 
known  transaction,  in  E  &  P 
records,  was  the  approximately 
$14,000,000  paid  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News  in  1925  by 
Walter  A.  Strong  and  asso¬ 
ciates. 

• 

Small  Daily  Relates 
World  to  Hometown 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

The  contrasts  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  living  conditions  in  small 
cities  of  America  and  cities  of 
similar  size  in  foreign  lands 
are  being  pointed  up  in  a  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  the 
Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle 
written  by  Philip  Duff,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Eagle’s  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Duff,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  five-week  trip  to 
India,  spent  several  days  ex¬ 
ploring  the  community  life  of 
Bidar,  a  small  city  in  Hydera¬ 
bad  state.  In  his  articles,  he' 
compares  the  habits  and  pas¬ 
times  of  Bidar  people  and  how 
local  institutions,  like  the 
schools  and  municipal  services, 
function  there. 


Marshall  Yarrow 
In  Editor’s  Post 

Ottawa 

Appointment  of  Marshall  D. 
Yarrow  as  editor  of  the  Ottaxva 
Citizen  was  announced  this 
week  by  R.  W.  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Yarrow  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  managing  editor,  a  post 
he  has  held  since  1952.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  J.  Woodsworth, 
editor  since  1948. 

Mr.  Yarrow  was  one  of  the 
first  war  correspondents  to  hit 
the  Normandy  Coast  in  the 
1944  Allied  invasion  of  France. 

The  British-born  newspaper¬ 
man,  then  with  Reuters,  moved 
in  by  glider  with  invading 
forces  in  the  early  hours  of 
June  6  and  covered  the  Western 
Front  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to 
the'  Citizen  where  he  had  start¬ 
ed  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
cub  reporter. 

• 

N.  Y.  Times  Reduces 
To  11-3  Column  Width 

The  New  York  Times  reduced 
its  column  width  from  11-6  to 
11-3  (11  picas,  three  points) 
this  week  to  effect  additional 
savings  in  newsprint.  The! 
Times  changed  from  64-inch  to 
62-inch  rolls  a  few  years  ago 
and  now  is  going  to  60-inch 
rolls.  The  printed  column  width 
is  lOVi  picas. 

Reed  Scholarship 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

Establishment  of  the  $200  an¬ 
nual  Clyde  M.  Reed  Memorial 
Scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  was  announced  this 
week  by  Dean  Burton  W.  Mar¬ 
vin,  of  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Information.  The  Parsons  Sun, 
of  which  the'  late  Senator  Reed 
was  publisher  for  more  than 
three  decades,  will  provide  the 
award. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 


If  you  do,  get  in  touch  with  the  closest  office  of 
Blackburn-Hamilton  Company  and  set  out  the 
size  market,  size  paper,  area,  approximate  price 
bracket  and  cash  available. 

We  will  carry  on  confidential  negotiations  with 
owners  and  try  to  secure  the  type  property  you 
are  seeking. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Brokers  ~  Radio  -  TV  Brokers 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  CHICAGO 
James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Clifford  Marshall  Phil  Jackson 

WashinEton  Bids.  Delaware  7-2755-t 

Sterling  S-4S41-2  Tribune  Tower 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 

235  Montgomery  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 
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Linotype’s  Reed 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

land  as  an  example.  The  advent 
of  each  new  media  has  created 
a  new  alarum  and  dire  predic¬ 
tions,  but  newspaper  executives 
have  successfully  competed 
against  every  new  form  of  com¬ 
petition,  he  said. 

A  sidelight  to  his  viewpoint 
concerning  education  and  liter¬ 
acy  is  provided  by  his  com¬ 
pany’s  efforts  in  developing 
printing  in  remote  countries  of 
the  world.  The  intricate  lan¬ 
guages  of  Arabia,  India  and 
neighboring  countries  have 
been  adapted  to  Linotype  key¬ 
boards  and,  in  cooperation  wnth 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  the 
same  has  been  done  in  Ethiopia. 

Symbol  Languages 
The  biggest  trouble  has  been 
encountered  with  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  —  the  ideographic  or 
symbol  languages.  There  are 
90,000  Chinese  symbols,  al¬ 
though  a  Chinese  newspaper 
can  get  along  with  9,000.  Dr. 
Liu  Yutang,  the  Chinese  phil¬ 
osopher  and  author,  has  invent¬ 
ed  a  method  of  using  the  latter 
number  of  characters  on  a  typ¬ 
ing  mechanism  but  it  has  not 
been  introduced  because  of  the 
Communist  control  of  China. 
Linotype  owns  the  rights  to 
Dr.  Liu’s  machine.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  language  also  has  multi¬ 
ple  thousands  of  symbols  but 
the  news  can  be  printed  by 
using  some  2,400. 

The  Mei-genthaler  Linotype 
Company  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  government  work  during  and 
since  the  war,  much  of  it  re¬ 
search  and  production  of  in¬ 
struments  and  parts  for  the 
Air  Corps  and  sighting  instru¬ 
ments  for  Army  Ordnance. 

“This  work  gave  us  some 
sophistication  in  the  general 
engineering  field  of  the  Lino- 
film  before  we  started  develop¬ 
ing  it,’’  observed  Mr.  Reed. 

7,000  Workers 

The  company’s  operations  are 
world-wide  and  it  employs  7,000 
workers,  3,000  of  them  in  the 
Brooklyn  headquarters  plant 
and  2,.'i00  in  a  large  subsidiary 
plant  near  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  Linotype  and  Machinery 
Limited,  which  builds  presses 
and  stereotype  equipment  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  type  composing  ma¬ 
chines.  Others  are  employed  in 
a  large  plant  in  Germany  and 
in  sales  offices  in  Canada, 
Brazil  and  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Davidson  Corporation 
became  a  part  of  the  Linotype 
organization  four  years  ago.  It 
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manufactures  and  sells  through 
its  own  64  outlets  and  through 
the  Linotype  representatives 
abroad  small  rotary  presses, 
folders,  feeders,  plates  and 
other  supplies  used  in  offset 
printing.  Mr.  Reed  is  its  presi¬ 
dent,  too. 

World  Traveler 

Mr.  Reed  travels  from  50,000 
to  75,000  miles  a  year  and 
practically  shuttles  across  the 
Atlantic  to  keep  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  Linotype’s  vast 
global  operations. 

The  1954  annual  report 
showed  assets  of  $34,182,092 
and  net  sales  of  $26,349,110  for 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  and  Davidson,  its 
domestic  subsidiary.  The  fiscal 
year  ended  Sept.  30. 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  Linotype,  was  bom 
May  11,  1854,  in  Hachtel,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  on  the  centennial  of 
his  birth  last  year  the  new 
Mergenthaler  Museum  was  op¬ 
ened  in  Hachtel  in  the  Province 
of  Wurtemberg. 

In  the  imposing  gray-walled, 
gray-carpeted  reception  room 
of  the  executive  offices  in 
Brooklyn,  in  an  indirectly  light¬ 
ed  niche  stands  in  lonely  glory 
Mr.  Mergenthaler’s  first  Lino¬ 
type,  w'hich  began  setting  type 
for  the  New-York  Tribune  in 
1886.  Nearby  is  a  bronze  bust 
of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  1854- 
1899,  and  on  the  opposite  wall 
is  a  bas  relief  of  a  modem  ma¬ 
chine  and  operator. 

Mr.  Reed’s  spacious  offices 
are  at  the  far-end  of  a  block- 
long  arched  corridor,  lined  with 
matrix-decorated  plaques  bear¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  in  making 
matrices  and  machines.  On  dis¬ 
play  is  a  copy  of  “The  Tribune 
Book  of  Open-Air  Sports,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  New-York  Tribune 
in  1887,  the  first  book  printed 
without  movable  type.  Also  dis¬ 
played  is  the  front  page  of  the 
Tribune  of  July  3,  1886,  the 
first  issue  of  a  newspaper  to 
use  Linotype  composition. 

When  the  visitor  reaches  the 
president’s  office,  he  finds  Mar¬ 
tin  Monroe  Reed  a  youngish, 
heavyset  man  with  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  which  peer  keen¬ 
ly  from  behind  his  glasses. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  frustrated  re¬ 
porter  who  enjoys  his  present 
position  where  he  can  serve 
the  press  in  a  substantial  way. 
He  studied  journalism  at  Le¬ 
high  University  and  w'as  sports 
editor,  managing  editor  and 
then  editor-in-chief  of  the 
twice-a-week  college  newspaper. 
The  depression  was  on  and 
newspaper  jobs  were  extreme¬ 
ly  scarce  so  the  ambitious 


youngster  deserted  his  first 
love  in  favor  of  law  studies  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  where  he  received  his  law 
degree  in  1936.  (He  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1912.) 

He  practiced  law  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  specializing  in  corpor¬ 
ate  management,  and  he  was  a 
director  of  several  companies. 
He  became  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
firm  in  1942  and  in  the  1943- 
48  period  became  secretary, 
vicepresident  and  executive 
vicepresident,  successively. 

Youngest  President 

When  he  became  president  in 
1948,  he  was  the  youngest  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  listed  company.  He  says 
he  is  happy  to  have  outgrown 
that  “dubious  distinction.” 

In  addition  to  being  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  and  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Davidson  Corporation,  he 
is  a  director  of  Linotype  and 
Machinery  Limited,  London; 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Canadian  Linotype  Limited, 
Toronto;  director  of  D.  Stemp- 
el,  A.  G.,  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany;  director  of  the 
Taylor  Foundry,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  director  and 
vicepresident  of  the  National 
Printing  Equipment  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board,  Lay 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Kings 
County  Hospital  Center,  New 
York;  and  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hamilton  Tmst 
Branch,  Chase  National  Bank. 

His  clubs  and  associations  in¬ 
clude  the  Philadelphia  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  Pennsylvania  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Delta  Sigma  Phi,  India 
House,  E.  Clampus  Vitus  (San 
Francisco),  Chicago  Club,  and 
the  Canadian  Club  in  New 
York. 

• 

Dog  Editor  of  Year 

Jack  Baird,  dog  writer  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  singled  out  for  the  na¬ 
tional  award  of  Dog  Writer  of 
the  Year  for  the  second  straight 
year.  He  received  a  special  Fi- 
do  Award  at  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  Feb.  15.  He  also 
is  dog  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

• 

A  Correction 

A  typographical  error  in 
E&P,  Feb.  12,  page  14,  lists  the 
Chicago  Daily  News’  operating 
costs  as  increasing  $31,041,052 
during  1954.  The  correct  in¬ 
crease  was  $1,041,052. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

Two  men  might  conspire  to 
perpetrate  a  hoax  on  a  news¬ 
paper.  Even  one  man  has  been 
known  to  slip  a  damaging  slug 
into  a  form.  But  it  doesn’t,  and 
it  couldn’t,  happen  very  often 
And  under  no  circumstances 
could  one  or  two  men  pervert 
an  entire  issue  of  a  newspaper 
for  their  own  crazy  prank. 

Radio  stations,  particularly 
the  smaller  ones,  are  vulner¬ 
able  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  manpower  required 
to  operate  the  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  Thankfully,  most  men  in 
the  broadcasting  industry  are 
responsible,  too,  and  this  type 
of  thing  doesn’t  happen  every 
day. 

But,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  medium,  it  could  happen 
often  and  we  recommend  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  convenient 
safety  switch  accessible  to  re¬ 
sponsible  radio  people  when  the 
irresponsible  take  over. 

• 

INS-INP  Southeast 
Representative  Named 
Appointment  of  William  C. 
Wilson  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  business  and  sales 
representative  for  International 
News  Service  and  International 
News  Photos  in  the  Southeast 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Seymour  Berkson,  INS  general 
manager. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  former  United  Press  news 
and  business  executive',  is  part 
of  the  expansion  program  of 
INS  and  INP  in  that  area,  Mr. 
Berkson  said. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  maintain  his  headquarters 
in  Florida.  He  is  a  native  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  and  started 
his  career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Borger  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald 
in  1933. 

• 

Chi.  Trib  Offers 
Zoned  Want  Ads 

Chicago 

Zoned  classified  advertising 
made  its  initial  appearance  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Feb.  10. 

Three  automobile  dealers  par¬ 
ticipated,  each  placing  a  full 
page  classified  ad  which  circu¬ 
lated  only  in  one  division  of  the 
Thursday  Tribune’s  three-way 
neighborhood  circulation  plan. 

Zoned  classified  advertising 
will  continue  to  be  available  in 
the  Tribune'  in  full  page  units 
on  Thursdays,  according  to  A. 
E.  Rozene,  classified  advertising 
manager. 
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Eagle  Strike 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

have  received  thousands  of 
telephone  calls  daily,  and  they 
are  overwhelmingly  friendly.  A 
great  part  of  Brooklyn  has  ex¬ 
perienced  what  it  feels  is  a 
sense  of  personal  loss. 

Q — What  does  Eagle  manage¬ 
ment  offer? 

A — We  have  asked  that  the 
present  contract  be  continued 

for  one  year  of  grace;  we  have 
offered  to  submit  every  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  proposed  contract 
to  arbitration;  we  proposed  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  deadline  a  con¬ 
tract  providing  for  $1.40  the 

first  year  and  $1.00  the  second 
year,  retroactive  to  last  No¬ 

vember. 

The  guild  has  offered  to  ac¬ 
cept  arbitration  only  on  the 

wage  issue. 


Copley  Hopes 
Newsprint 
Price  Stands 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

The  economic  well-being  of 
newspapers  today  rests  on  abil¬ 
ity  to  curtail  mounting  costs 
and  complete  objectivity  in  the 
news,  James  S.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  told 
the  26th  annual  Copley  Confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Copley  said  he  and  fel¬ 
low  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  working  hard  to 
hold  the  newsprint  price  line. 
He  expressed  hope  that  they 
may  have  accomplished  their 
purpose. 


:  Classified  Section : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  50c ;  2  @  55c ;  1  @  65c 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  11.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum ;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  la.st  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnDBCC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
*'•'■'*'***•  New  York  36.  New  York.  Phone.  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

PROVEN  newspaper  properties  in  rich 
mid-west.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 
Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.  601,  Georgia  Savings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

•  • 

Our  Newspaper  Listings  Are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  With  Us.  We  Believe  They  Are 
Sound  and  Proj^erly  Priced.  Dailies 
and  Weeklies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

★  ★  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  exi>erience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
Styiies  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purxmses. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. _ 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly, 
rich  rural  area,  large  plant,  $30,00() 
down. 

TWO  RURAL  weeklies,  $5000  down  for 
either,  your  choice  of  Calif,  or  New 
Mexico.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver 

City,  California. _ 

SUBURBAN  Weekly  $73,000  gross  net 
$20,000  year.  $10,000  down.  Peterson, 
483  Hewitt,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 


Publications  for  Sale _ 

IF  .  .  , 

You  want  a  sound  mid-west  daily  I 
(county  scat  town  of  7500  or  so) 
write  me  fully  and  confidentially  as  to 
how  you  are  set  up  financially  and  | 
otherwise.  Nice  deal  for  man  who  fits  | 
into  the  picture!  M.  D.  Armstrong,  . 
c|o  The  Dial  Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  | 
Detroit  1,  Mich. _ _ _ 

NEW  JERSEY  —  Elstablished  weekly  j 
with  town  legal  advertising  in  growing  j 
resort.  Good  potential.  $1000  cash 
needed.  Box  812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SUCCESSFUL  weekly  newspaper  and 
newspaiier  printing  and  job  plant  near 
New  York  City.  Good  equipment.  5,000 
newspaiier  circulation.  $17,500.  Good 
terms.  Box  852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  WEEKLY  newspapers,  large  job 
business  with  field  ripe  for  third  week¬ 
ly  and  chain  potential.  Last  year  we 
doubled  our  gross  to  $70,000.  1955  gross 
should  reach  $80,000  easily  with  $100,- 
000  just  around  the  corner.  Leaving 
only  because  we  can’t  turn  down  an 
opiiortunity  in  the  daily  field.  Priced  at 
less  than  gross  including  three  story 
building  with  attractive  six  room  apart¬ 
ment.  $20,000  in  building  and  equiii- 
ment  improvements  made  in  past  two 
years.  $35,000  to  handle.  Chart  area  2. 
Write  Box  815,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
UPSTATE”  NEW  YORK  w^kTjT  with 
well  equipped  job  shop.  1954  gross 
$85,000.  Price  $65,000.  Terms  to  re- 
simnsible  buyer.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terests.  Box  819,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

^E  BEUEVE” 

that  ad-mind‘;d  publisher  can  boost 
this  business  to  $100,000.  Unopposed 
weekly  and  job  shop  now  grossing  $50,- 
000  in  booming  Rocky  Mountain  town 
of  10,000.  Merchants  clamoring  for  and 
will  strongly  support  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  newspaper.  Price  $50,000  in¬ 
cluding  buildings ;  minimum  of  $20,-  I 
000  down.  Write  fully!  DIAL  Agency,  i 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  | 

Publications  Wanted 

BUYER  WITH  UP  TO  $150,000  CASH 
would  buy  midwest  daily.  Write 
Broker.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 
EXPERIENCED  Publisher  w“ilP make 
substantial  cash  payment  for  profit¬ 
able  weekly  within  150  miles  New  York 
City.  Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
$100,000  CASH  available  for  down 
payment  on  small  profitable  daily 
newspaper  in  Chart  Areas  2.  3  or  6. 
Reply  confidential.  Box  858,  Eklitor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SMALL  Daily,  or  weekly  ready  to  go 
daily,  wanting  new  executive  blood 
and  new  money  write  Bo.x  843,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WE’RE  in  the  market  for  a  weekly 
in  a  lively  town  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
Box  826.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  buy  small  weekly,  or  will  invest 
with  option.  Prefer  East.  Box  835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Lease  or  Buy  3  suburban  New  Jersey 
newspaiierss  need  development,  grow- 
ing  territory,  easy  terms.  Box  814, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  National  Advertising  Space 

Test  SANDERS  ABC  3  1 

Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  LEADER 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Service — Maintenance — Repairs 
TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors.  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  typqs  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES  AND  IN’TERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1 — #31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  $ 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intcrtypc  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200Vj  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1.000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 

M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 

GAS  POT  for  Linotype  with  thermo¬ 
stat.  Good  working  condition.  No 
cracks.  Complete  with  all  fittings.  New 
tyiio  burner.  $60.00.  Fontana-Herald 
News,  Fontana,  California, 

3  INTERTYPES 

current  models  ~ 
cleanly  maintained 
r,-4-l  No,  16170 
F-2-2  No,  15819 
F-2-2  No.  15820 

Complete,  uniformly  equipiied  includ¬ 
ing  6  mold  disc,  Mohr  Saw,  automatic 
quadder,  electric  iiot,  A.  C.  motor, 
magazine.^  etc.  In  leading  typographic 
plant.  TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc., 
3312  No.  Ravenswood,  Chicago  13,  III. 

Mail  Room 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
Standard  model.  Serial  #952-232.  Mr. 
Tenaglia.  The  Trentonian,  Trenton, 

N.  J.  Export  2-3401. 


Correspondents  plant.  TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc., 

3312  No.  Ravenswood,  Chicago  13.  Ill. 

TOKYO’S  American  Magazine  Pub- 

lisher  (Writer-Cartoonist)  full  staff  in-  Hfnil  R/wim 

eluding  photographers,  translators,  of-  mail  txoom 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
ou?Hes  ^  IW  Pn^fiklr*  St«nd«rd  model.  Serial  #952-232.  Mr. 

qmries.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Tenaglia.  The  Trentonian,  Trenton, 

c  J.  .  r  ,  N.  J.  Export  2-3401. 

syndicates  -  Features 

READERS  smile  or  smolder  —  never  Newsprint 

shrug  — •  at  daily  "jest  Wonderin’’  - 

paragraph  on  front  or  editorial  page.  PEACH  newsprint.  One  lot  22  stand- 

100  whimsical  samples  free.  Darwin  ard  16%-inch  rolls.  Box  733,  Eklitor  A 

McFarlin,  Oxford,  Wisconsin.  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Neic$print 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  & 
Paper  45  W.  45  St..  N.  Y.  36,  JU  2- 
4830. 


Press  Room 


HOE  Z  TYPE  PRESSES 

2  TO  60  UNITS  -  22%'  cutoff  - 
Steel  Cylinders  -  Roller  Bearings  • 
Spray  Fountains  -  Double  Folders  and 
Conveyors  -  DC  Drives  -  On  substruc¬ 
ture  with  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Located  Philadelphia,  Available  Now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SIX  HOE  UNITS 

Z  TYPE,  straight  line,  two  sets  double 
folders,  complete  drive  eqfuipment, 
21%'  cutoff.  Complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available  with  press:  8-ton  pot. 
2  Juniors  and  Shaver.  Total  price  $50.- 
000.  This  press  out  of  former  Wa^- 
ington  Times-Herald.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  or  call  Harry  ^bers. 
Production  Manager,  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  1515  L  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.  C.  Telephone 
number  RE  7-1234. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  Page  •  Located  Sarnia,  Ontario 
24  Page  •  Located  Massillon,  Ohio 
ALL  with  Stereotype  Ekiuipment 
and  AC  Drives 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  PUBUSHERS 
One  of  our  recent  installations,  16 
page  Hoe  22% "  cut-off,  %  page  folder, 
new  rollers  and  blankets,  complete 
stero  equipment,  mat  roller  and  chases 
$15,000  installed.  If  you  need  a  press 
large  or  small,  it  will  pay  to  check 
with  National  Printing  E>]uipment  Co., 
Ridgewood.  New  Jersey.  Gilbert  4-4252. 


HOE  4  UNITS 

23  9/16”  Cut-off.  2  quarter  folders. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


USED  Quarter  Folders  for  sale.  Con¬ 
tact:  General  Machine  Works  Ltd. 

911  St.  George  St. 

_ Montreal  1.  Quebec. _ 


WEB  FED 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  LATE  MODEL  B 
#  920 

One  of  the  last  ■■B”8  built  and  in  daily 
production  for  only  two  years.  Com¬ 
plete  with  20  chases,  two  sets  of  roll¬ 
ers  (one  set  brand  new  and  still  crat¬ 
ed),  extra  vibrator  roller,  dual  con¬ 
trol  stations.  20  hp  variable  speed  AC 
motor  and  10  hp  stand-by  motor.  Press 
reconditioned  June  '62.  Prints  up  to 
4100  per  hour  (2  way.)  Paper  print^ 
on  this  press  reached  finals  of  Ayer 
competition  last  year  and  won  honor¬ 
able  mention  year  before.  Available 
end  of  April. 

VALLEY  NEWS— Lebanon.  N.  H. 


Used  Presses 

A  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GO^ 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GO^  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pret$  Rttom 


HOE  8  UNIT  PRESS 

ROTOGRAVURE 
5  COLOR  PRESS 

HOE  4  UNIT  PRESS 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


32  PAGE  HOE  Magazine  press,  2 
colors.  1  side,  1  reverse.  Size  of  prod¬ 
uct  11  X  15%'.  32  page  untrimmed.  128 
page  digest  size.  APEX  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Inc.,  210  Elizabeth  Street, 
New  York  12,  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070. 
Oscar  J.  lannello. 


GOSS 

QUARTER  -  FOLDER 

Right  Hand  Delivery 
Attractive  Price  •  Immediate  Delivery 
Mr.  Bergstrom  -  BEekman  3-8430 
RATHBUN  &  BIRD  -  New  York 
.379  West  Broadway 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTUNE  OCTUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16'  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive,  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
%  fold.  &iuipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition  ;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News. 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 

FOR  SALE — Flatbed  Duplex  8  page 
Web  press,  good  condition.  Texas  City 
Sun.  Texas  City.  Texas. 


12  PAGE  TUBULAR 

ALL  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT. 

2  to  1  model. 

Available  Now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Bo.\  90.3  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH.  2  decks.  8 
pages  straight,  16  collect.  22%'  cut  off. 
This  press  is  a  fine  printer  and  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  D.C.  equipment  on 
press  —  but  A.C.  is  available  if  de¬ 
sired.  Will  make  a  good  press  for 
snaall  daily  or  weekly.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Price  for  press,  as  is, 
on  floor,  $10,000.  Herbert  Styles,  De¬ 
troit  Post  Printing  Company.  1442 
Brush  Street,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
Phone  WO.  1-9833.  Available  about 
July  1st. 


Stereotype 


2%  TON  {Stereotype  Furnace,  steel  imt 
with  General  Electric  Heating  Units 
and  Controls,  with  or  without  pump. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford.  Conn. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21  %"  cut-off  press.  Also  Pony- 
Autoplate,  22%'  cut-off.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


COMPLETE  Hoe  Stereotype  Equipment 
for  casting  double  page  plates,  21%' 
sheet  cut,  including  casting  box,  shav¬ 
er,  trimmer,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
pai>er  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTiD — Goss  or  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  ^x  4935, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  CHark,  Chicago.  III. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  £  equip¬ 
ment  •  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway _ New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
FTJLL  page  flat  router,  standard 
make.  State  motor  horsepower,  condi¬ 
tion  of  machine,  price.  Daily  News. 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  emphasis  on 
circulation,  for  small  P.  M.  daily  in 
fine  Southern  city.  Send  full  story,  with 
references,  financial  requirements.  Box 
730.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Newspaperman  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  exclusive  daily  in 
city  of  20,000  for  absentee  owner.  Must 
have  complete  background  in  Editorial 
and  advertising,  understanding  of 
mechanical.  Age  to  42.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  an  unusual 
man.  Write  fully.  Box  707,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  medium 
sized  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
Canada.  Opening  offers  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  with  ability  to 
control  entire  plant  and  production. 
Must  be  able  to  keep  a  good  cost  con¬ 
trol  and  get  on  well  with  staff.  Write 
in  confidence,  with  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  etc.  Box  502.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier 


CONTROLLER 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPini  has  opportu¬ 
nity  offering  $10,000  plus  bonus  for 
capable,  experienced  man  to  accept 
full  responsibility  for  office  staff.  Must 
have  ability  to  organize  work  loads, 
handle  personnel,  know  modem  ma¬ 
chines.  Write  in  full  confidence  giving 
all  iMirticulars  for  interview.  Box  845, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


MORNING,  Evening,  and  Sunday  in 
100.000  class  in  Chart  Area  3  has 
opening  for  experienced  circulation 
roadman.  Must  show  successful  produc¬ 
tion  record,  be  high  school  graduate  not 
over  38  years  of  age,  sober,  in  good 
health,  and  be  entirely  free  to  travel. 
The  prospect  held  forth  is  security, 
permanence,  advancement,  and  a  well- 
rounded  circulation  career.  Write  in 
confidence,  giving  complete  background, 
experience,  personal  information,  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  606,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  a  good  all  round 
Circulation  man.  Age  to  35.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Address: 
F.  P.  Turner,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Florida  Times-Union.  Jacksonville  1, 
Florida. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  with  ability, 
broad  exiwrience  for  promotion  to 
business  manager  of  small  daily  in 
Southeast.  Include  references  with  ap¬ 
plication.  Box  731.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  seven 
thousand  southeastern  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  with  largely  city  and 
rural  carriers.  Industrial  and  resort 
section.  Good  salary  and  commission. 
Write  qrualifications  to  Box  800,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


DREAMING  OF  Retiring  to  Florida  in 
the  next  15  years?  Come  down  now. 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  mature  (or 
young)  man  experienced  in  Classified. 
Rapidly  growing  North  Florida  city ; 
major  daily  now  expanding.  Give  full 
information  about  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  education,  family  status,  etc. 
in  confidence.  Write  Box  844,  Editor 
£  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 


GOOD  opportunity  young  ad  man  ex¬ 
perienced  layout  and  sales,  small 
Louisiana  daily.  Job  now  open.  Write 
in  detail  to:  The  Daily  Signal,  John 
R.  Harrah.  GM,  Crowley.  Louisiana. 
AD  MANAGER  small  Ohio  daily. 
Knowledge  other  newspaper  work  help- 
ful.  Box  726,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  Manager,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  community  weekly  newspaper  in 
CThart  Area  2.  Require  a  good  sales¬ 
man.  leader,  full  of  sound,  revenue 
producing  ideas.  This  is  not  a  job  on 
a  “small  town”  weekly.  Require  finesse, 
personality  and  hard,  hard  work. 
Thirty  years,  or  over,  with  at  least  6 
years  experience  in  advertising  and 
newspaper  work.  Write  fully,  staUng 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  741,  Fiditor 
£  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
WANTED 

TWENTY  YEAR  metroimlitan  weekly 
needs  an  executive  capable  of  directing 
an  advertising  staff,  preparing  copy 
and  handling  the  larger  accounts.  Real 
future  for  qualified  man.  Write  giving 
complete  background  of  experience  and 
salary  expect^.  Box  70^  Fiditor  £ 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
good  in  copy  writing  and  layout.  Flx- 
oellent  opportunity  for  sober,  depend¬ 
able,  young  man  who  can  sell.  The 

Observer.  Moultrie,  Georgia. _ 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  salesman  with  ability  to  get 
and  hold  new  accounts.  Rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Ability 
and  enthusiasm  rates  over  experience. 
Monthly  incentive  bonus.  Give  age.  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  expected  and  refer- 
ences.  ^x  704,  Fkiitor  £  Publisher. 
SIX-DAY  afternoon  Southern  daily  in 
community  of  forty  thousand  wants  ex¬ 
perienced,  dependable  reporter.  Must 
be  ^uthemer,  sober,  ambitious,  nest, 
non-draftable,  amiable.  This  is  really 
fine  spot  for  suitable  man.  Send  full 
background  first  letter.  Address  Box 

717.  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

WANTED :  Newspaiier  advertising 

salesman.  Minimum  of  one  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Fbccellent  salary,  monthly 
bonus  and  liberal  expense  account  for 
the  right  man.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  go-grtter.  13,000  P.M. 
daily.  No  snow  or  ice,  ideal  climate. 
Write  or  call  William  A.  Hill,  Adv. 
Manager,  Valley  Evening  Monitor,  Mc- 

Allen,  Texas. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  to  handle 
advertising  and  business  side  of  old. 
large,  successful  weekly  newspaper  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina :  advertising, 
job  printing  and  office  supply  sales. 
Write  Box  705.  Fiditor  £  Publisher. 
ADDING  new  man  to  sales  staff  and 
need  advertising  salesman  with  at  least 
one  year  newspaper  experience.  Young, 
aggressive,  willingness  to  learn  and 
work  essential.  Congenial  co-workers, 
excellent  salary  on  outstanding  Alas¬ 
kan  Daily.  Transportation  furnished 
from  Seattle.  Airmail  reply  to  Art 
Meiser,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

AITv^^SING  sXlESMAN.  6-Day 
daily.  Consider  bright  beginner.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus.  Gazette,  Rocky  Ford, 

Colorado.  _ _ 

ADVERTISING^  SALI^^AN.  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  national  ad¬ 
vertising  classifications.  We  want  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  anxious  and  able 
to  move  into  a  position  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  There  are  exceptional 
opportunities  here  for  such  a  man, 
v^oee  future  is  before  him.  All  appli¬ 
cations  held  confidential.  Write  or  wire 
Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  director. 
The  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper, 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertuing 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


CHAIN  of  #  midwestem  weekly  pai>ers  CAPITAL  CITY  daily.  Chart  Area  6,  NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN,  New  Jer-  MACHINIST  for  midwMtern  afternoon 

requires  assrreaeive  yountr  newspaper-  seeks  sports  writer  or  editor  who's  not  sey  daily,  write  fully  to  Box  854,  Edl-  daily ;  top  hospitalization,  insurance, 

man  with  ability  to  sell  advertising,  through  climbing.  Box  732,  Editor  &  tor  A  Publisher.  pension  and  sick  leave  benefits.  Inter- 

Bright  future  for  right  person  Write  Publisher. _  OPENING  for  male  reporter  on  Clear-  ‘yP® 

S'  National  Jewish  Post.  eXPERIEH^CED  Librarian  to  manage  5eld  Progress.  County  seat  daily  new*,  tio."-  Write  G^rw  Kunz,  ^th  Bend 

Box  1683,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Catholic  newspaper  morsrue.  Apply,  i>aper.  College  degree  not  necessary.  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

ni*?PI  AY  AnVFRTI'^INC^  Register.  Personnel  Department,  Must  type.  Age  no  barrier.  Chance  for  tilCC'U  A  Mlf"' A I  PMf^IMFFR 

CAi  cckiAk  P.  O.  Box  1620,  Denver  1,  Colorado,  advancement.  Write  G.  A.  Scott,  Box  MbQ.^MAINIV.^AL  tlNt7llNttK 

SALESMAN  reporter— Mostly  wire  and  sports.  291,  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania. _  WANTED  to  work  with  Production 

FOR  Large  progressive  morning  me-  Small  daily  beginner  OK.  Bryan  Ohio  Department  of  large  Metropolitan  nev^ 


tropolitan  newspaper.  College  educa-  Times. 
tion  necessary,  journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred,  newspaper  experience  helpful. 

Salary  and  bonus  ranks  at  the  top  in 


SOCIAL  REPORTER-EDITOR 
We’re  tired  of  being  training 


the  field.  Applicants  should  be  25  to  ground  1  Want  woman  for  perman- 

35  years  of  age.  Liberal  employee  ent  job  now  open  on  daily  13,500 

benefits.  Please  write  complete  inform-  circulation.  Write  fully  of  educa- 

ation  on  education,  experience,  age  and  tion,  training,  experience,  work 

marital  status.  Box  816,  Editor  &  Pub-  samples  to  Dick  Ruble,  city  editor, 

lisher.  Xhe  Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


LARGE  New  Jersey  daily  has  opening  _ _ _ 

for  Display  Advertising  Salesman  — 

copywriter.  Excellent  opportunity  with  E’tpcrience  as  women  s  editor  or 

growing  organization.  Age  21-35,  some  newspaper,  sales  magazine  ^  corn- 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to  S?  &  Publisher  ^  ^  ’ 


Box  832,  Editor  ti  Publisher.  All  re¬ 


plies  confidential.  WANTED  Managing  Editor  must  be 

MAN  to  handle  advertising  and  some  ‘^^woTkTng  fwo'  VERSE  WRITERS  WANTED-  *  nf  ll^tegs 

On^r"fnHv''frr«H!  Complete  details  and  salary  require-  have  flair  for  versification  with  ^^d.  Milten,  Pennsylvania. 

vanS^Sfnt  for  right  rersom^^^  ments  to  Charl^  H.  Rschen  Clovis  te^^‘  ^Ta™  ^'king*  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY - 

Editor  &  Publisher.  News  Journal.  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  PRINTER  familiar  with  all  phases  of 

AMBITIOUS  »ve-wire  reporter  will  whether  publisheTand  known?  or  no^’;  and  weekly  newspaper  Printmg. 

OPPORTUNITY  find  a  good  berth  on  a  small  mid-  whether  professional  or  dilettante:  to  run  shop  and  share  in  profits.  This 

iK.r?  ;  /a  A,  western  daily,  knowledge  of  si^-  wherever  residing  in  U.S.  Wonderful  ?'"all.  New  England  business  is  grow- 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 

WE  ARE  looking  for  a  “com¬ 
bination”  man  who  is  almost 
as  profesrional  in  Photography 
as  he  is  in  reporting.  We  serve 
industrial  corporations  on  a 
national  scale,  and  the  man  we 
add  to  our  staff  will  find  the 
work  stimulating.  Certain 
amount  of  traveling  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Starting  salary  35600 
year.  Alexander  Roberts. 
INTERSTATE  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS.  247  W.  46  St..  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  to  work  with  Production 
Department  of  large  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  East.  Must  be  able  to  assist 
in  planning  and  laying  out  of  various 
newspaper  mechanical  departments, 
study  and  suggest  improvements  in  pro¬ 
duction  meth^s  and  carry  on  a  con¬ 
stant  research  program.  Newspaper 
mechanical  or  similar  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  A 
good  opportunity  for  a  man  in  the  age 
bracket  of  25  to  35  years.  Please  write 
Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Times 
Tower,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  small  plant  publishing  6,000  daily 
and  3,000  weekly  papers,  job  shop. 
Must  be  experience  in  production 
sutiervision,  managing  personnel,  costs 


PMitr.,.  Jb  p..t,i!QV.A,.  rvews  journal,  t^iovis,  ivew  Mexico.  f..  “■““i  ovc-iub. 

fiiitor  &  Publisher. _  AA/tRiTTniTq — we  will  give  heed  to  all  applicants, 

AMBITIOl^  hv^wire  reporter  will  whether  published  and  known,  or  not : 
OPPORTUNITY  ,  *  “  -I  »  ,*"‘1'  whether  professional  or  dilettante: 

r/-\n  \/^i  iM/~  liAki  western  ^  j' Jtt'owledge  of  wherever  residing  in  U.S.  Wonderful 

FOR  YOUNG  MAN  net’’  Opportunity  On  salaried  staff  of  new 

pay,  paid  vacation.  life  insurance.  In-  publishing  house.  Write  fully  about 

We  need  a  young,  aggressive  person  to  terview  arranged,  state  all  in  reply  yourself.  Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

become  manager  of  our  expanding  ad-  to  Box  802.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  w A  VT-m  iTHit,,,.  ma-Ho 

vertising  department  in  Chart  Area  2.  A  RECENT  Journalism  Grad  with  "®w  remi-week^ 

Real  opportunity :  excellent  future  and  some  experience  to  edit  New  England  ,  chart  *Area  10  A  good  ^nlace 

great  earning  possibilities.  Write,  giv-  weekly.  Friendly  town.  Write  Box  839, 

ing  full  background,  experience  and  Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘  oqq  -  7 


ing  rapidly — opportunity  unlimited  for 


pay.  paid  vacation,  life  insurance.  In-  publishing  house  Write  fullv  about  ^ght  man.  Write  full  particulars  to 

goSr^lf  Vx°8^5.  Miter  i  MbliS  {■  O'Brien.  58  Dorothy  Street. 


WANTED  Editor  for  new  aemi-weekly 


Arlington,  Massachusetts. 

Promotion  Public  Relationg 


ing  full  background,  experience  and  Editor  &  Publisher. _  average  Box  82S  FAiter  A  ADVERTISING  DEPARTTHENT  of 

salary  needs.  Box  821,  Editor  &  Pub-  BEGINNER  REPORTER  for  Penn-  Publisher.  '  ’  well  known  company  in  basic  industry 

lisher. _  sylvania  small  morning  daily.  Sports,  wnitirrMC  FniTriTj  opening  for  college  grad,  under  30. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  male  or  g?"®';?'  assignments,  feature,  camera.  J^in^m^iu^^daily  in  c^lege  Cityl  «>Pywriter.  Work  w'’“‘"5 

female  with  some  exiierience  to  head  Excellent  opportunity  to  learn  fast.  Practically  own  Boss  if  hard  working'  Promotion  pieces,  catalogs  and 

advertising  department  of  live  New  Write  complete  resume.  Box  836,  Edi-  jjave  initiative  and  imagination.  Go^  o^"^  DV^uct8°“yiid*' Jifdersh^^ 

England  weekly.  Low  starting  salary  tor  &  Publisher. _  salary  Mx  727  Editor  A  Publisher  nature  of  products  ana_  reauersnip 

plus  liberal  commission.  Give  full  de-  COPYREADER,  thoroughly  exper-  wantfd  ren<irter  te  handle'  <»nort. 

tails  in  reply.  Write  Box  8.38,  Editor  &  ienced :  midwest  afternoon:  3139  start-  l^ation:  M^ium  s^  *023' 

PiihlUhnr  Ueneral  news  beat.  Send  complete  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  oJ3, 

-  detail*  including  salary  requirements  F,ditor  &  Publisher. 

tenefits.  Not  over  40.  Box  830.  Editor  Charles  H.  Fischer,  Oovis  News 

&  Publisher. _  Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  OPENING  ^r  ^^P 

Y'ALL  STEP  RIGHT  UP  .  .  f^Lib^^on^rdel  o^larg;  WIRE  EDITOR-Accu-rate  head  write-r,  XromoUon“s%rr  ”rmTn^e“^^^ 

^tr?wHtaT  dally  Tn  Chart  A^  sharp  jtepy  trimmer  for  60,000  mom-  Murt  be  capable  of  producing  attractive 

w  ^  ,c  -  r  Giv^e  S^  &tS  account  of  ex^^^  849  Miter“i  ?ublisw‘^ 

We  need  a  self-starting,  fast-  „nd  edncatinn  Box  s.is  F.d,ter  A  Pi.h-  Editor  &  Publisher.  copy  for  all  types  accounU.  rine  6  day 

moving,  faster-thinking  boss  lisher  ,  expanding  evening  newspaiier  in  ex- 

for  ad  department  of  national  , — ‘ — .  - n —  Mechanical  elusive  field  in  Cleveland-Pittsburgh 

automotive  trade  publication.  uENEKAL  AbSIOr>^ENT  reporter  Area.  This  job  can  lead  to  promotion 

Know-how  in  circulation  help-  wanted  by  TOuthem  Great  Lakes  daily  UNION  nite  machinist  in  16  machine  manager.  Top  salary.  Write  in  detail 
ful.  We're  new,  grow'ing,  lo-  20,000  class.  Prefer  ^  marri^  man  plant  permanent  position ;  sick  and  ac-  and  confidence  for  immediate  interview 

cated  in  Nashville  down  in  small  dany  ext^rience.  Tell  all  cident  policy:  37^  hour  week;  6  paid  at  our  expense  to:  Box  820,  Editor  & 

Dixie.  So  y’all  step  right  up  in  first  letter.  Box  840,  Miter  &  Pub-  holidays  and  other  benefits.  Write  Box  Publisher, 

and  let  us  know,  in  a  million  lisher. _ 618.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

words  or  less,  why  we  ought  GENERAL  REPORTER  with  initiative  MACHINIST-OPERATOR.  Must  be  Free  Lance 

to  hire  you  .  .  .  including  age,  and  imagination  wanted  by  PM  daily  able  to  handle  all  repairs  on  Inter-  — 

experience,  salary  desired,  and  of  25,000,  in  Texas.  Give  details,  ex-  types.  Linotypes  and  Teletypesetter  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 

salary  acceptable.  perience  and  salary  expected.  Box  822,  units.  Guaranteed  weekly  salary  3100.  huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 

Box  sn3  FAifnr  A  P,>hi;«t<ox  Miter  &  Publisher. _  Open  Shop.  Work  requires  alMUt  60  organs  buy  1  Payment  from  310  to 

OUO,  iiAiiLur  x-uDiisiier.  MANAGING  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  hour  week.  Must  prove  ability  with  3100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea- 

Small  weekly  newspaiier  chain.  On-  references.  Box  706,  Miter  &  Pub-  tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 

tario.  All-round  newspaper  experience  lisher. _ |  Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 

FAitnrinI  essential.  Heavy  on  ADVERTISING  -  , 


We  need  a  self-starting,  fast- 
moving,  faster-thinking  boss 
for  ad  department  of  national 
automotive  trade  publication. 
Know-how  in  circulation  help¬ 
ful.  We’re  new,  growing,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Nashville  down  in 
Dixie.  So  y'all  step  right  up 
and  let  us  know,  in  a  million 
words  or  less,  why  we  ought 
to  hire  you  .  .  .  including  age, 
experience,  salary  desired,  and 
salary  acceptable. 

Box  803,  Miter  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


_ _  CIRCULATION-LAYOUT  -  MAKEUP. 

Tinrrx  r\r-  Tiir  riin\A/A\/o  Tough  Job  -  fast  growing.  Write  all 

TIRED  OF  THE  SUBNA/AY?  details  Ist  letter.  Box  829,  Miter  & 

Publisher. 

IN  THE  fresh  air  and  freedom  of  the  „  .  _ _ _  „  ~  i 

Southwest  there’s  a  job  awaiting  a  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  Trade  maga- 
well-trained  news-weekly  rewrite  man  zme  has  oi^ning  at  Chicago  for  man 
who’s  tired  of  the  smoke,  slush,  and  25-30.  Prefer  man  now  living  in 

rush  of  the  big  city.  A  top-quality.  Metropolitan  area.  This  is  a  very  much 
long-established  publishing  house  wants  better  than  average  opportunity  for  a 
a  competent  writer  experienced  in  final  "ith  some  experience  who  is 

rewrite  work  on  a  business  paper  with  willing  to  learn  our  field.  Go<m  sali^, 
high  editorial  standards.  Age  not  im-  chance  to  assume  resiwnsibility.  De- 
portant.  Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher,  education,  experience,  military 

RtAtus,  salary  requirements.  Box  801. 
AUiT  1CDAA  EditoT  &.  Puhlisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


AM  daily  of  16,000  wants  general  re-  a — run^ner. _ I 

porter.  Experienced  preferred  but  PICTURE  EDITOR  ! 

Others  considered.  Give  age,  experience  4.  j  *  •  ua  a 

and  salary  expected.  Missoulian,  Mis- 


_ _ i„  ’  politan  daily,  hours  12  midnight  to  8 

soula.  Montana. -  ^  minimum  ex- 

PROVEN  EDITORIAL  WRITER  perience  of  five  years,  but  will  con- | 

sider  man  with  less  time  in  this  field  : 
ONE  OF  country’s  better  newspapers  if  he  can  prove  he  has  plenty  on  | 
— keen  sense  public  responsibility — has  ball.  Must  have  outstanding  judgment  i 
opening  which  can  lead  to  editor  of  in  selecting  pictures,  be  able  to  write 
editorial  page.  Candidate  must  be  self-  sparkling  captions,  and  know  how  to 
starter  with  thrifty,  readable  style.  Job,  lay  out  attractive  picture  pages.  Five- 
newspaper,  community  worthy  of  best,  day  week,  salary  range  from  372  per 
Inquiry  held  strictly  confidential,  week  to  3132  per  week,  depending 
Please  give  complete  professional,  edu-  upon  experience.  WRITE  ALL  THE 
cational  background  and  sample  edi-  FACTS  about  yourself  to  Box  846, 
torials.  Box  734,  Miter  &  Publisher.  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Use  CH.4RT  ARE.\  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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INSTRUCTION 


Clanified  Advertiting 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  . . 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classifled  Advertisinx 
Course.  20-week  classifled  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classifled  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classifled  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  1  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classifled  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agents 


WRITERS  I — Have  you  a  manuscript 
you  would  like  to  place  with  pub¬ 
lishers?  If  so,  suggest  you  call  on  Dan 
Mead,  ORegon  9-1160.  Sales  in  one 
week  included  4  book  contracts!  We 
invite  your  correspondence  and  will 
send  free  literature  by  return  mail. 
Write  Today  1  MEAD  UTERARY 
AGENCY,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N,Y. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  And  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


YOUNG  CARTOONIST  and  illustra¬ 
tor,  Negro.  Some  experience,  seeks  be¬ 
ginner’s  position  on  daily,  weekly  any¬ 
where.  Well  qualifled,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  send  samples.  Box  642, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIST,  30,  married,  3  years  college 
and  2  years  art  school.  Eight  years 
experience  in  finished  art,  layout,  car¬ 
tooning,  lettering.  Presently  employed 
as  Art  Director,  salary  $6,000,  Inter¬ 
ested  in  job  with  future  on  newspaper 
or  agency.  References,  samples.  Box 
827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCE  TOUGHENED  reUil 
salesman  (just  now)  28,  exceeding  his 
paper's  Guild  contract  minimum  by 
25%  offers  a  lifetime  background  de¬ 
signed  for  successful  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  and  leadership.  Case  hardened 
on  papers  from  3.000  to  quarter-million 
circulations  ranging  from  toughest  com¬ 
petitive  situations  to  combination  se¬ 
dately  stirring  the  gravy,  handling  i 
about  every  type  account  from  major 
department  store  to  drive-in  movies. 
Handy  with  most  known  tools  of  sell¬ 
ing.  Aggressive,  but  with  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  temperament  to  ‘‘wear 
well” :  can  develop  your  paper’s  story 
with  drama  and  terse  precision.  3 
years  editorial  sequence  in  top  “J” 
school  combine  with  sufficient  art  train¬ 
ing  to  excel  with  paper-and-ink  ad- 
wise  or  for  presentation  roughs.  Your 
reply,  if  detailed,  answered  individual¬ 
ly,  if  you’ll  allow  some  time.  Box  738. 
Pditor  ft  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER;  Could  you  use  a 
young  man  with  ideas  and  experience 
to  run  your  commercial  printing  bus¬ 
iness?  May  I  send  my  qualifications? 
Box  841.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

Heavy  and  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  Circulation  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  production.  Cost  re¬ 
duction  and  control.  Mechan¬ 
ical  operations  and  Labor  rela¬ 
tions.  Seeking  permanent  con¬ 
nection  where  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  fully  utilized 
in  development  of  property’s 
I>otential,  Young  (37),  family. 
Excellent  references.  Send  for 
resume  with  full  particulars. 
Box  856,  Editor  ft  Pubiisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED? 

WITH  YOUR  Present  Advertising 
Revenue?  Does  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment  share  one  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  most  pressing  problems — lack 
of  highly  competent  sales  leadership 
and  management  ? 

Here  is  a  family  man  45  years  of  age, 
who  can  bring  you  a  broad  background 
in  retail  and  general  advertising,  plan¬ 
ning  and  administration,  with  wide 
selling  experience.  His  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  has  demonstrated  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  skill  and  success 
in  producing  steadily  increasing  line¬ 
age,  and  in  the  management  of  staff 
personnel. 

Because  of  his  conviction  that  he  has 
the  qualifications  and  experience  to 
undertake  greater  resimnsibilities,  he 
has  decided  to  leave  a  fine  west  coast 
position.  Contact  this  man  now.  This 
ad  will  appear  but  once.  Box  834,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MALE  journalism  graduate,  some  ad¬ 
vertising  exi>erience,  desires  advertis¬ 
ing  or  editorial  position  in  South. 
Married,  24,  army  instructor.  Available 
March  15.  Box  824,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EdUorial 


COPY  EDITOR  20  years,  rim,  tele¬ 
graph,  state,  slot,  makeup,  news  re¬ 
write.  College  Grad  Married.  Excel¬ 
lent  family  reasons  for  making  change. 

Box  680.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  Editor  10,000  circulation 
successful  New  England  daily,  seeks 
broader  opportunity,  challenging  re¬ 
sponsible  assignment.  Experienced,  now 
employed,  age  36.  Best  references.  Box 
611.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PRIZE-WINNING  assisUnt  news  edi¬ 
tor  on  a.m.  metropolitan  daily  ready 
for  next  step  up  seeks  permanent 
challenging  position  p.m.  daily  25.000 
size  or  above.  Box  509,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

COMPETENT  reporter,  28.  seeks  job 
on  well-edited  daily.  Single,  own  car, 
go  anywhere.  A.  Collins,  340  West 
Laurel.  Compton.  California. _ 

MANHATTAN  ONLY 
Seasoned  editor — writer,  30. 

Box  716,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  DESKMAN  -  EDITOR— 
Feature  and  Editorial  Writer.  10 
years  First-String  Domestic  and 
Foreign  experience.  Honor  J-Grad: 
under  30 ;  married ;  have  car.  handle 
camera :  top  references.  Go  anywhere 
for  right  opportunity.  Box  619.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

BLONDE,  32.  covers  society  bails  and 
skidrow  brawls  equal  aplomb,  seeks 
daily  over  20.000.  Eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  both  coasts.  Europe.  Far  East ; 
all  editorial  hats,  reporting  chores 
plus  Hollywood  column  London  daily 
and  overseas  stringer  3  wire  services. 
Last  spot  3  years,  has  been  and  seen, 
wants  settle  stateside  awhile  with 
memories.  Box  632,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR— With  top  na¬ 
tional  business  weekly  wants  news  or 
magazine  post  offering  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  3  years  experience,  BA, 
Single  vet,  26.  Box  714,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

CHILD  Psychologist’s  got  the  ‘‘writ¬ 
ing  bug”  and  wants  to  do  a  child  care 
column.  Box  723,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
English  Major,  married,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  rewrite,  research,  or  correspond¬ 
ent,  New  York  City.  Box  617,  ^itor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

HARD  WORKING  reporter.  27,  B.S. 
Journalism.  2V^  years  large  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies.  Seeks  Chart  Area  2  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily  of  20,000  or  over.  Gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  imlice,  county,  court 
and  rewrite  experience.  Features  and 
daily  column.  Single,  car.  Box  746, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  reporter  photographer,  8 
years  experience.  Now  state  editor 
metropolitan  daily.  Seeking  newspaper, 
public  relations  post.  Box  740,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

HIGH  POTEN’nAL,  UTTLE  EXPER¬ 
IENCE.  College  editor  of  paper  and 
magazine,  some  published  sports,  AB 
high  honors,  graduate  study  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  27,  married,  car,  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  with  responsibility,  challenge, 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Box  718, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Does  your 
small  or  medium-sized  daily  need  a 
new  chief  or  news  chief?  I  have  had 
big  and  little  paper  experience  in  all 
phases  .  .  .  and  am  ready  to  step 
into  a  top  level  job.  Box  729,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  CHAIR  sought 
by  absolutely  top  notch  3()-year-old 
newsman  now  working  comparable  job 
at  $157.  Best  reference  from  present 
boss.  Box  720,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  Photographer,  rim  man 
with  proven  executive  ability,  32,  mar¬ 
ried,  stymied  on  afternoon  daily.  Seeks 
opportunity  reporting  or  desk  in  South¬ 
west.  $100  week  minimum.  Box  709, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

3  IN  1  OFFER.  FEATURE  writer, 
photo  Editor  and  photographer.  Feature 
and  woman’s  page  writer,  copy  editing 
and  picture  stories.  Gal  with  top  ex¬ 
perience  photo  and  woman’s  family 
magazines.  ’IT!  8-1961  (N.  Y.  C.) 

VALUABLE  MAN 

Bigtown  byiiner  former  Eklitor  inland 
daily  seeks  solid  permanent  placement 
out  of  New  York.  Widower,  young  son. 
A-1  references,  sterling  background, 
early  40s.  Specialty ;  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion  through  editorial  excellence.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  experience.  Box  739,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-CARTOONIST  —  33,  College, 
15  years  in  news  field  (12  years  news¬ 
reel,  3  years  newspaper).  Strong  news 
handling,  features,  picture  approach. 
Five  years  free  iance  cartoonist  Na¬ 
tional  magazines.  B.  Swart,  Box  1162. 

Woocfliaven,  N.  Y, _ 

COPY  EDITOR  20  years,  mostly  on 
large  newspapers.  Midwest  and  East. 
Harvard  grad,  married,  children  in 
junior  high.  Box  805,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EDITOR’S  CHAIR  on  small  daily  — 
that’s  my  target.  5  years  sports,  wire, 
city  desk.  College,  vet,  wed.  Box  851, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITOR-WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
17th  year  national  weekly,  seeks  house 
publication,  other  public  relations  com¬ 
munications,  as  worker-executive,  ver¬ 
satile  and  valuable.  Box  818,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  CORRESPONDENT: 
Significant  stories  and  pictures  of  this 
new  civilization  and  its  influence  in 
thq  lives  of  your  readers.  Box  806, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  EDITOR-WRITERT 
young,  married.  Six  years  topnotch 
reimrting.  desk,  wire  service,  public 
relations.  Columbia  grad.  Seek  career 
opportunity.  Box  837,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  energetic,  mature,  wants 
starting  spot  on  daily,  U.  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  English,  Socioiogy,  working  on  MS 
Journalism,  2  years  bank  interviewer, 
top  references,  WW  II  vet.  29.  mar- 
ri^.  available  immediately.  Box  842, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  30.  Chicago  U  Graduate, 
alert,  responsible,  3  years  overseas, 
free  lance  experience,  wants  regular 
job  with  newspatier  or  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  outfit.  Chart  Area  2.  3  preferred. 
Box  848.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  daily  6  years,  seeks 
change.  Versed  in  wire,  photo,  feature 
and  some  art  work,  B.A.29,  Vet.  Box 
831,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  4>/4  years  editor. 
10  years  experience.  B.S.  Handle  copy, 
makeup,  photography.  Now  working. 
Would  consider  public  relations,  pub¬ 
licity.  magazine  work.  Box  833,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

TRADE  JOURNAL 
WRITING  JOB  with  business  publica¬ 
tion  wanted  by  Missouri  graduate,  3 
years  varied  newspaper,  AP  experience. 
Lively  feature  writer.  accurate, 
thorough  reporter.  Speak  Spanish. 
Some  photo  ext>erience.  Married.  29. 
Box  809,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

VET.  26,  married.  Will  graduate  from 
J-School  in  March.  Will  consider  posi¬ 
tion  anywhere.  Box  807,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

VETERAN.  TTiree  years  experience  on 
medium  daily  as  general  reporter. 
Some  desk  work.  College  degree.  SDX 
member.  Not  afraid  of  responsibility. 
Good  newsman  looking  for  permanent, 
promising  ixisition.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
6  but  will  consider  other  offers.  Box 

810,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANT  EXPERIENCE,  magazine, 
news,  muc'h  writing,  college.  Marines. 
Box  808,  Editor  ft  ^blisher. 
WRITER-EDITOR,  experienced,  M.A-, 
seeks  position  D.C.  area.  Varied  back¬ 
ground,  interests;  inwginative.  Box 

825,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WRITER:  Versatile,  mature.  X-society 
editor  and  reixirter.  Now  free  lance. 
Corrq8i>ondence  and  research  ability. 
Assignment  or  full  time.  Box  859,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  man. 
Assistant  to  publisher.  Experienced  in 
plant  planning,  equipment  purchasing. 
Capable  leader  of  personnel  with  low 
operating  costs.  Box  626,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVER  Equipped  by  ex- 
perience,  education,  temperament,  to 
set  up  new  shop.  Employed.  Non¬ 
union.  Pennsylvania  or  bordering 
states.  Ago  33.  Box  804,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

22  YEARS  experience  on  floor.  Now 
foreman  in  shop.  Desire  change.  Can 
handle  men  and  get  production. _  Forty- 
one  years  of  age.  married,  1  child.  200 
mile  radius  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Box 

813.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DIRECTTED  TO 
THE  ATTENTION  OF 
TOP  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  and  experienced  with 
proven  background  of  accomplishment 
in  tiM  Metroimlitan  field.  Seeking  geo¬ 
graphic  change.  Full  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Reply  to  Box  860,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Photography 


ROTO  magazine  photographer  wants 
to  join  progressive  staff.  Experience: 
400,000  daily,  monthly  magazine;  art 
major,  JS  minor.  Idea  man  who  photic 
graphs,  writes  stories  that  are  proven 
circulation  builders.  Specialties — color 
and  picture  stories.  25 ;  single ;  draft 
exempt ;  car ;  own  equipment.  Box  710, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


—PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR— 
20  years  private  and  government  ex¬ 
perience  in  large-scale  operations.  Cre¬ 
ative  planning,  energetic,  execution. 
Radio,  publishing  know-how.  Box  712, 
PUBLIC  R^ATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Desires  move  from  big  city.  Commu¬ 
nity  more  important  than  salary.  A-1 
references.  Box  847,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Well  edu¬ 
cated  young  family  man  with  IS 
years  experience  executing  all  phase* 
of  mass  communications:  editing  and 
writing  company  publications,  institu¬ 
tional  and  plant-town  publicity,  and 
advertising  copy.  Box  817,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

George  Seldes,  long  a  critic 
of  the  American  press  through 
his  many  books  and  his  news¬ 
letter  “In  Fact,”  is  heard  from 
again  in  a  two-part  series  ap¬ 
pearing  in  The  Nation,  Feb.  5 
and  12.  The  title  of  the  first 
part  is:  “New  War  on  the 
Press  .  .  .  ‘Reform’  from  the 
Right;”  and  the  second  part  is 
headed  “Abettors  of  Tyranny 
.  .  .  New  Critics  of  the  Press.” 

In  an  editorial  precede  The 
Nation  says:  “Superficially,  it 
would  seem  that  with  this  ar¬ 
ticle  George  Seldes  had  sud¬ 
denly  switched  sides.  But  a 
closer  look  makes  it  abund¬ 
antly  clear  that  the  author  .  .  . 
is  still  battling  for  his  orig¬ 
inal  objective — the  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

E  &  P  is  quoted  a  few  times 
with  one  compliment  and  one 
dig. 

The  articles  deal  with  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy.  Seldes  starts 
out  with  McCarthy’s  attacks 
on  various  newspapers  and  his 
attempt  to  organize  an  adver¬ 
tisers’  boycott  against  them 
because  of  their  opposition. 
E  &  P’s  vigorous  protest  over 
the  Senator’s  tactics  is  duly 
noted. 

Then  Seldes  asks:  “Who 
are  the  apostles  of  the  ‘new’ 
criticism,  the  supporters  of 
the  McCarthy  creed?”  He 
gives  what  he  calls  an  incom¬ 
plete  list  of  newspapers  and 
journalists  that  are  defending 
the  Senator  and  quotes  some 
of  them  who  have  attacked 
other  anti-McCarthy  papers 
and  journalists  as  being  left¬ 
wingers.  In  the  second  article 
there  is  more  of  the  same 
dealing  mostly  with  maga¬ 
zines. 

Seldes  says  “what  we  are 
witnessing  in  America  today  is 
something  typically  American 
in  one  respect — an  attempt  to 
destroy  an  opposition  by 
arousing  popular  opinion 
against  it  by  legal,  if  foul, 
means.  A  red  smear  can  prove 
as  effective  a  weapon  against  a 
democratic  press  as  the  threat 
of  violence  against  its  editors. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most 
dangerous  activity  of  the  Mc¬ 
Carthyite  movement.” 

«  «  * 

The  author  also  says:  “It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
American  press,  which  has  rare¬ 
ly  allowed  to  go  unchallenged 
any  criticism  from  the  left,  no 
matter  how  mild,  is  by  and 
large  refusing  to  take  up  this 


new  challenge  from  the  right. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  quick 
enough  to  defend  the  press 
against  attack  by  McCarthy 
himself,  has  had  little  to  say 
about  McCarthy’s  mud-slinging 
journalistic  followers.” 

«  * 

This  concern  for  the  integrity 
of  the  American  press  at  first 
glance  is  refreshing  coming 
from  a  man  who  spent  so  many 
years  attacking  it.  But  when 
you  boil  it  all  down  you  find  that 
he  is  attacking  mostly  the 
same  newspapers  and  the  same 
newspapermen  that  he  has  al¬ 
ways  attacked — this  time  be¬ 
cause  they  are  supporting 
McCarthy. 

We  do  think  that  some  of 
their  charges  of  left-wing  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  anti-Mc¬ 
Carthy  press  are  far-fetched  and 
unwarranted.  But  should  E  &  P 
take  up  the  anti-McCarthy 
cudgel  for  that  reason? 

We  have  expressed  our- 
.selves  freely  and  repeatedly  in 
opposition  to  McCarthy’s  at¬ 
tacks  on  various  segments  of 
the  press.  But,  as  we  see  it, 
the  fight  within  the  press  be¬ 
tween  pro  and  anti-McCarthy 
forces  is  purely  a  political  bat¬ 
tle  in  which  E  &  P  has  no  busi¬ 
ness.  We  don’t  belong  in  it  any 
more  than  we  belonged  in  the 
Taft-Eisenhower  argument,  or 
the  Dewey-Roosevelt  campaign, 
etc. 

E  &  P  may  not  always  agree 
with  one  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paperman  when  they  attack 
others  over  political  issues,  but 
we  certainly  defend  their  right 
to  say  what  they  think.  E  &  P 
is  not  in  the  business  to  act  as 
judge  and  jury  over  the  po¬ 
litical  opinions  of  the  nation’s 
press  whether  it  be  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  issue  or  the  Bricker 
amendment. 

Our  job  is  to  chronicle  the 
activities  of  the  press  of  our 
day  and  to  comment  on  issue's 
affecting  the  press.  We  always 
have  and  always  will  try  to  stay 
out  of  politics.  We  hope  we 
have  been  successful.  When  we 
fail  to  do  that  we  won’t  stay  in 
business  very  long  because  our 
value  to  the  press  as  a  whole, 
which  represents  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  will  disappear. 
«  *  * 

Newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  are  responsible  parties  on 
the  whole  and  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  and  say  what  they  believe 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
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F«b.  20-21— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  Associa- 
ton,  73rd  semi-annual  meeting.  President  Hotel.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri. 

Feb.  23-26— Georgia  Press  Institute.  27th  annual  session.  Henry 
W.  Grady  school  of  journalism.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens. 

Feb.  25— New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Circulation  Clinic. 
Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Feb.  25-26 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  annual  convention, 
Columbia. 

Feb.  25-26— Seminars  for  editorial,  circulation  and  advertising 
personnel,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism.  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  27-28 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau, 
Spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  28-March  lit — New  England  Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation,  Winter  meeting.  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  2-3 — Michigan  Press  classified  advertising  conference, 
Kellog  Center,  Mich. 

March  4-5— Southwestern  Journalism  Congress.  Jung  Hotel,  Tulane 
University,  host.  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  5-6 — Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  6-8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division), 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Tex. 

March  13-15— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  14-25— American  Press  Institute,  managing  editors  and 
nows  editors  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

March  16-19— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference. 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

March  19 — White  House  News  Photographers  Association,  annual 
dinner,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  19 — Idaho  Allied  Dailies,  Inc.,  Publishers’  meeting.  Hotel 
Boise,  Boise,  Idaho. 

March  19-20 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Editorial  Writers  Sem¬ 
inar,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

March  22-25— Press  Photography  Short  Course,  14th  annual,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  24-26— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  an¬ 
nual  conference.  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

March  25-26 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  75th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Alexandria,  La. 

•  March  25-26— South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Alonzo  Ward 
Hotel,  Aberdeen. 

March  25-27 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  semi-annual  board 
or  directors  meeting,  Antigua,  Guatemala. 


their  readers.  They  don’t  al¬ 
ways  agree  among  themselves, 
and  their  readers  may  not 
always  agree  with  them,  but  in 
general  their  actions  are  honest 
and  their  opinions  honestly  ar¬ 
rived  at. 

*  * 

In  contrast,  witness  the  dis¬ 
play  of  irresponsibility  this 
week  in  New  Orleans  where  a 
couple  of  disk  jockeys  locked 


themselves  in  a  radio  station 
transmitter  and  played  the 
same  phonograph  record  repeat¬ 
edly  for  58  hours. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
“gag.”  Perhaps  they  thought  it 
would  attract  some  attention, 
which  it  did.  But  of  what 
service  was  it  to  the  local  listen¬ 
ers  which  the  station  claims  to 
“serve  ?” 

{Continued  on  page  67) 
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How  much  would  you  contribute 

for  a  socialistic  U.S.A.? 


•  YOU  ARE  THERE’’- 
CBS  tetevision  — 
witness  history's 
ireit  events 


Not  a  nickel,  you’d  say. 

But  you  are  helping  to  pay  for  one  more  step- 
pingstone  toward  a  socialistic  America  every  time 
the  federal  government  builds  an  electric  power 
plant  that  business  stands  ready  to  build. 

There  are  persuasive  groups  of  [leople  wh»»  want 
to  push  government  farther  and  farther  into  the 
electric  business.  They  are  encouraging  govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  on  building  new  power  plants— with 
your  tax  dollars. 

All  that  spending  of  tax  money  by  government 
is  not  necessary. 

For  there  is  a  better  way  to  produce  ele<  tricity’s 
benefits  for  Americans. 

It’s  simply  the  way  the  hundreds  of  electric 


light  and  power  companies,  with  money  from 
millions  of  investors,  have  built  the  greatest  elec¬ 
tric  industry  in  the  world. 

That  way  is  still  a  better  way  to  build. 

•  It  gets  the  job  done  quickly  and  efficiently. 

•  It  doesn't  use  your  tax  money. 

•  It's  why  Americans  today  enjoy  far  more  low- 
price  electricity  than  people  anywhere  else. 

Since  Ameri<  a’s  F.lectric  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
panies*  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide 
plenty  of  power,  isn’t  it  wasteful  of  tax  dollars 
for  government  to  try  to  do  the  same  job?  The 
government  way  leads  straight  downhill  to  a 
federal  electric  power  monopoly  . . .  and  socialism. 

*.>■<?»«■»  on  rrqnrRt  from  this  magazinr 
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